^ There's plenty of fast action, mystery, and exciting adventure 
scheduled for February. Great feature novels, plus plenty of other stories — 
all complete — give you America's biggest money's worth of reading pleas* 
ure. Reserve your favorites now at your dealer — 25c each. 




By William Lawrence Hamling 

It came out of nowhere in the Wisconsin 
right — this weird ball of light. With it came 
sensational adventure in ancient Atlantis 
12,000 years ago; smashing events on a 
sinking continent! 

And Other Great Stories 
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By William Hopson 

Full-length book novel by America's lead- 
ing western novel writer. A $2.00 book 
value for 25c. When the time comes to 
drive a thousand head 'of cattle to the 
market, donger and sudden death mount 
the saddle too. 

And Other Great Stories 
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By William P. McGivern 



A lot of soldiers have them — souvenir guns 
brought back from the battlefield. But there 
is one thing about having a gun in the 
house put a bullet in it, pull the trigger, 
and somebody’s dead! It's your gun, so 
you're if! 



By Alexander Blade 



He come back from the wars, wounded, 
disillusioned, bewildered by being aban- 
doned by the woman he loved. All he 
wanted, really, was an explanation; what 
he got was indifference and lies — and the 
hatred of a mysterious somebody who 
wanted him dead. 



And Other Great Stories 
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D ON WILCOX, one of your all time favorites 
in Fantastic Adventures, is back this month 
with a book-length novel that really ought 
to give you a' lot of pleasant reading. “Princess 
Of The Sea” is a novel of strange people in a 
strange land — where anything could happen, and 
frequently did. Don talked to us about this story 
while he was writing it, and said in all modesty 
that he felt it was one of his best pieces of work. 
After we read the completed manuscript we had 
to agree with- him. And we feel confident that 
you’ll say the same thing after reading it yourself. 
And of course we can’t forget to mention the 
swell Robert Gibson Jones cover that was painted 
for the novel. Jones is one of the best cover 
artists in the business, and this is one of his finest 
pieces of work. You’ll see more of Jones! 

^IpHIS month we’re introducing another new 
writer to the pages of your favorite magazine. 
We were wading through the unrush mail one 
day when we ran across a manuscript by Charles 
F. Myers. We started to read it — and before we 
got half way through 1 the story we were laughing 
so much that the whole staff gathered around to 
see what was the matter. The matter was “I’ll 
Dream Of You,” which you’ll find on page 46, 
and we think we’ve “found” another writer for 
your preferred reading list. Mr. Myers writes in 
a style that is reminiscent of the late and very 
much lamented Thorne Smith — which ought to 
be enough said right there. But he has created a 
character in “Toffee” the dream-girl, that we feel 
will become one of your favorite fictional char- 
acters. At any rate, we’re way ahead of your 
demands for a sequel In saying that you’ll find 
another Toffee and Marc Pillsworth story in our 
next issue. But. don’t let that detract from the 
pleasure you’ll get out of this first story. And let 
us know, what you think of this yarn after you 
finish reading it. If you really like “Toffee,” well 
see that Mr. Myers is kept pretty busy. .' . . 

TJT. B. HICKEY .brought in a short-short story 
a few weeks back, and laid it on our desk, 
saying: “I had an. idea for a little yarn about 
future men. From the looks of things today, man 
is going to destroy himself, so I tried to show 
what might happen a few centuries or so from 
now.” We listened, and then read. You’ll find 
some pleasant reading too, in "A Little Knowl- 
edge.” And as an after thought, maybe Hickey 



is right in his belief. From a quick glance at the 
world around us we wouldn’t be too surprised if 
the “cave man” were far from being extinct ! 

npHIS issue catches us right at the time of a 
threatened printing strike. So we’re keeping 
our fingers crossed, hoping this issue will reach 
you on time. As a consequence, the reader’s page 
had to be omitted from this issue. But don’t 
let this keep you from sending in your letters. 
We’ll have the reader’s page back as soon as 
possible 1 

/OEOFFREY ST. REYNARD wrote a story. 

about a pirate and a professor, which you’ll 
find in this issue under the title, “Androcles And 
The Buccaneer.” You might call this yarn a 
fable — in as much as they both lived happily ever 
after. That’s all we’ll say about it now. You’ll 
find out just what we mean when you read the 
story. 

TCTNISHING up the issue is a short story by 
Alexander Blade, entitled, “Death Wears A 
Rose.” This is a mood story that ought to hold 
you until you get to the last line. The idea be- 
hind the story is not exactly new — since many 
people have experienced a feeling that “death was 
close.” You can call it a sixth sense, or. pure 
instinct, or if you prefer the mystic you might 
say that spirits have a direct influence on us. At 
any rate, Mr. Blade wrote a gripping fantasy 
around this controversial subject, and whatever 
explanation is attached to experiences like this, 
it’s dam good reading. 

\17E’D like to acknowledge the numerous letters 
* * you readers sent in praising the short novel, 
"Minions Of The Tiger,” by Chester S. Geier in 
our September issue last year. We were mighty 
glad to get those letters because you backed up 
our belief that Chet is one of the finest writers in 
the fantasy field today.' Anyway, we’re offering 
you another treat next month by presenting an- 
other short novel by Geier, “Forever Is Top Long.” 
This time Chet writes about a man who achieved 
immortality. We don’t say the idea is new, but 
we do say that the way Geier handled the story 
is unusual. 

DOB WILLIAMS will also be on hand, plus 
• many more of your favorites. Which winds 
us up for this issue. See you next month. Rap. 
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TF you’re that man, here's something that wil 
| interest you. 

JL JL Not a magicjormula — not a get-rich-quid 
scheme— bu t something more substantial, more practical 



Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You've got to pay the price 
— be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 



Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study— over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards Were good — a salary of $3,000 
to $10,000? 



An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 



Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they eon bel 

Why not, like eo many before yon. Investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method or training far an 
accountancy position? 



Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of sn 
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accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first— then the more difficult ones, rf you 
could do this— and If you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex — soon you’d master 
them aiL 



You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organisation, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it — 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success dots come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings — before they have completed itl 
For accountants, who are trained m organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Writ© For This Fr®e Book 

For you ? own good, don’t put off investigation of aS 
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taney, The Profession That Pays. * It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of. serious home study. Send us the coupon novo. 

Over 2300 Certified G. I. APPROVED 



That’s the training you follow In principle under the Public Accountants among 
LaSalle Problem Method. loSallo alumni 






A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

41 7 South Dearborn Street, Dept. H-396 Chicago 5, llflnels 

I want to be*n accountant. Send me, without cost or obligation, the 4S-pige boolc/'Aceountancy, 
The Profession That Pit*,” and full information about your accountancy tr aining program. 



Address. 



City 



Position Age . 






I F YOU were one of the few persons 
invited to enter the study of J. J. 
Wellington, that fabulous financier 
of New York City, you would notice at 
once that everything in the room was 
highly polished — including Mr. Wel- 
ington himself. It would be a question 
which of the two very round objects 
would catch your eye first — the four- 
foot globe or Mr. Wellington. Many 
points of similarity might be observed 
between these two. Mr. Wellington 
was not quite as large as the globe. He 
was not quite immobile. And to be sure, 
he was not quite as round. If he sat 



huddled over his desk glaring at a sheaf 
of papers you would be more likely to 
turn your attention to the globe. 

You would not find the continents of 
North and South America, on this 
highly colored four-foot sphere. At the 
slightest touch it would rotate but you 
would look in vain for any familiar land- 
mark — unless you were already ac- 
quainted with the continent of Venus. 
On this particular August afternoon J. 
J. Wellington, restless with suppressed 
energy, paced around the tripod which 
held the globe. Whenever he gave- the 
sphere a spin, in his manner of work- 
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by DON WILCOX 



ing off his tense nerves, he would watch 
it slow down, his bulbous eyes following 
the red triangular marks which repre- 
sented the American colony on this re- 
mote planet. 

A servant entered. 

“Shall I serve you a drink now?” 
Mr. Wellington took the glass from 
the tray and drank. With a flick of 
his heavy fingers he dismissed the ser- 
vant. He glanced at his watch. Three 
o’clock. Captain Meetz would be wait- 
ing in the conference room. He must 
have a few words with Captain Meetz 
before Smith and the others ar- 



There was a sound that deafened the 
•art as the mighty wall of watar in 
the distance rushed over the city . 
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rived. It was important that Smith 
should not know. 

STUPE SMITH and his diminu- 
tive friend walked down the street 
that afternoon on their way to the of- 
fices of J. J. Wellington, they were not 
aware that people turned to comment. 
“Isn’t that Stupe Smith?” 

“Well, by George, so it is. Looks just 
the same as in the newsreel.” 

“I wonder what he has been doing 
since that rescue in the Andes. The 
papers have not said much about it re- 
cently. He’s a great guy, airtight, but 
he sure had a bad break on that South 
American deal.” 

Stupe Smith did not notice the 
passers-by because he had gotten used 
to being the subject of comment wher- 
ever he went. As his little friend Hefty 
Winkle would say, it was like water off 
a duck’s back. 

“You don’t reckon you could wangle 
a way for me to get in?” Hefty asked 
for the twelfth time. 

“Sorry, Hefty. The invitation was 
just for me. You know. But I’ll tell 
you all about it as soon as the confer- 
ence is over. It must be a big deal of 
some sort. You know Wellington.”* 
“Everybody knows Wellington,” 
Hefty commented with a slight tone of 
disdain. Money had never come easy 
for little Hefty Winkle, and perhaps it 
was his natural jealousy toward the 
financiers who rolled in millions. His 
own dough had come the hard way. He 
had been a professional wrestler and 
boxer at the county fairs. A hundred 
and forty pounds of nerve and muscle, 
he had taken on all comers. And as he 
had proved to Stupe Smith on several 
occasions he packed a hidden wallop 
that was almost inhuman. 

“Don’t let ’em give you any wooden 
nickels, Stupe,” said Hefty, giving his 
partner a farewell wave. 



“See you- in an hour.” 

Stupe Smith sauntered up the marble 
steps into the lobby of the Wellington 
offices. Hefty watched him with his 
usual hero worship. He admired Stupe 
for more reasons than he often both- 
ered to define. Stupe had played fair 
with him — had given him the breaks 
when he needed them. More than that, 
there was Stupe’s attitude toward life — 
forever looking forward, trusting in the 
future, believing the best of. his fellow 
men. 

“He’ll wow ’em,” Hefty said to him- 
self. “Whatever this adventure is that 
they’re hashing up, they know he is the 
most reliable guide they could find any- 
where. He proved that down in the 
Andes — even though the honors went 
to someone else. But that was only a 
bad break .” 

gEVEN guests were assembled around 
the conference table. J. J. Welling- 
ton stood before them. In spite of his 
bulk, he was a handsome and command- 
ing figure. His large, severe eyes, 
straight nose, his trim black mustache, 
the forward thrust of his hard jaw, gave 
solidity to his every word. 

“Captain Meetz, and gentlemen — ” 
Wellington’s eyes moved slowly from 
one to the other of his guests — “I shall 
state my proposition. Each one of you 
is an expert in his own field. That is 
why I have brought you here. I am 
planning a most unique expedition to 
the planet of Venus. I am basing my 
plans upon the report of an explorer, 
about whom all of you have read ac- 
counts in the newspapers.” Wellington 
glanced toward the door. “Mr. Vest 
will arrive in a few minutes.” 

A servant rolled the tripod that sup- 
ported the globe across the floor to the 
open end of. the table. 

“Gentlemen,” Wellington resumed, 
“You may be familiar with the map of 
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the American colony on planet Venus. 
Captain Meetz, will you tell us some- 
thing about the region surrounding this 
colony ?” 

Captain Meetz, a man of some repu- 
tation for his inter-planetary travels, 
rose and walked to the end of the table. 
He was a stocky man, dressed in a gray 
uniform trimmed in blue that matched 
his deep-set blue eyes. His face bore 
some resemblance to that of a bulldog 
— heavy jowls, sagging cheeks. He 
was a man of forty, a trifle old for his 
age, with a sprinkling of gray in his 
brown hair and thick brown mustache. 
He turned the globe to the best-known 
continent where the red ten-inch tri- 
angle was visible. 

“I am honored, Mr. Wellington, to 
say a few words about this region — 
particularly if I am to have the oppor- 
tunity of heading an expedition to this 
planet. Any wayfarers to this land are 
sure to pay their respects to the Amer- 
ican colony, represented here by these 
red boundary lines. As you know, most 
of the civilization — civilization in our 
sense of the word— is to be found within 
these limits. The more or less human 
natives who dwell in this vicinity have 
made their peace with our own repre- 
sentatives. We maintain an American 
embassy here and our own government 
insists — ” 

At this point Meetz and Wellington 
exchanged glances which added weight 
to the Captain’s words. 

“ — insists that no part of this con- 
tinent be exploited in any way. That 
is to say, all private enterprises, for 
whatever purpose, must be approved 
by governmental order.” 

Stupe Smith sitting near the end of 
the table, nodded with satisfaction. 
Whatever venture might be in store, 
he thought, it was well to know that 
these promoters expected to square 
everything with the powers that be. 



Captain Meetz might have gone on 
with a more elaborate description, but 
at that moment the door opened and 
there entered a small mysterious look- 
ing gentleman, obviously Mr. Vest. 

Mysterious looking — this was Stupe 
Smith’s mental comment, although he 
couldn’t at first determine the source 
of his impression. 

“Shall I come in?” the little stranger 
asked. He was smiling. There was a 
dreamy look in his eyes. He seemed 
at once to be fascinated by the ceiling 
rather than the group around the table. 
He gestured widely with his short arms, 
then drew himself up and adjusted his 
dressy bow tie and repeated the ques- 
tion to the ceiling. “Shall I come in 
now?” 

There was something strange, Stupe 
thought, in his adding the word now. 
As if he had been waiting for some time 
for a signal, Wellington briskly ushered 
him to the table. Seated, he seemed 
more diminutive than ever, sitting 
next to his massive host. 

“Gentlemen, I take extreme honor in 
presenting to you the explorer whose 
amazing accounts have made headlines 
during the past two weeks. This, gen- 
tlemen, is Mr. Vest. Mr. Vest is go- 
ing to tell you something he has never 
revealed before to anyone, except my- 
self — something he saw in the unknown 
regions of Venus. Go ahead Mr. Vest.”’ 
Mr. Vest spoke slowly and his tones 
were like the deep notes of a cello. 

“What I have seen, my friends,, is 
so very unbelievable — ” Mr. Vest was 
looking through the ceiling now. “So 
unbelievable that when I tell you about 
her — when I describe her in all her 
beauty — ah!” 

CHAPTER II 

'^'HE space ship took off on schedule 
— at six A.M. Eastern standard 
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time. Captain Meetz brought the crew 
together as soon as the painful ordeal 
of acceleration had been achieved, and 
he gave a few general instructions re- 
garding their duties on the ship during 
the flight. Then everyone was left to 
his own devices. 

Hefty Winkle could hardly wait to 
catch Stupe for a private conversation. 
In the rear of the cabin they watched 
the diminishing globe within -the vel- 
vety blackness of the sky. The earth’s 
continents were no longer visible. The 
haze of atmosphere obscured oceans 
and mountains alike. 

“I feel like I have jumped off into a 
bottomless pit,” said Hefty. “You 
never even told me what this. is all about 
and here I am shooting off into space.” 
“On your way to Venus.” 

“Yes, you told me that. But what? 
What’s the pitch? What's all the secret 
about?” 

The expedition had been brought to- 
gether in such a hurry that Stupe him- 
self was still a bit dizzy, but there 
loomed in his mind a chance for an ad- 
venture beyond anything he would ever 
experience on the earth. This was his 
first hop into space. However, it was 
not so much the novelty of climbing 
away from the earth as the importance 
of the goal which attracted him. 

“You should, have eavesdropped on 
our conference with Wellington,” Stupe' 
said. “I never saw a bunch of impor- 
tant people sold on a new idea so 
quickly. It was this strange little Mr. 
Vest who did it.” x 
“Isn’t he the guy that claims to have 
floated back from Mercury or some- 
where recently?” Hefty asked. 

“If you can believe all the stories 
the newspapers are printing he has 
seen more of this solar system than any- 
one else I know. But he revealed one 
particular experience to Wellington and 
that’s where we come in.” 



Stupe settled down on the overstuffed 
chair and propped his long legs over 
a table. Hefty settled himself on a 
hassock and waited for Stupe’s story. 

“The whole idea is,” Stupe said, 
“that one of Wellington’s sidelines is 
a string of entertainment houses — rritzy 
joints for the millionaire class. He has 
a notion that there’s something on 
Venus that* he needs. A very unusual 
attraction — ” 

“To be specific — ” 

“To s be specific, a beautiful girl.” 
Hefty’s shoulders suddenly dropped 
in disgust. “I might have known it. 
Don’t tell me that Wellington is send- 
ing this party all the way to Venus to 
pick up someone for the spotlights.” 
“Wellington is paying me one million 
dollars, cold cash to find and sign up 
this one particular dame,” said, Stupe, 
and he smiled as if the money were 
already in the bag. “He is also bear- 
ing the cost of this expedition to ac- 
company me — ” 

“To accompany you?" Then why 
aren’t you the captain?” 

“Don’t be hasty, my friend., I have 
certain reputation and this is my 
chance to multiply it about a hundred 
times over. The expedition is in the 
hands of Captain Meetz because there 
are a lot of technical details that Wel- 
lington thinks I should not be bothered 
with.” 

Hefty shifted restlessly. “All right, 
all right. What about the girl? Blond 
or brunette?” 

“She lives under the sea,” said Stupe, 
and his listener suddenly came to atten- 
tion. “Yes, you heard me right. She 
rides on a beautiful white horse. This 
Mr. Vest has seen her riding up out of 
the sea, racing along the beach, and 
chasing back down into the waves.” 
Hefty batted his eyes. “Into the 
waves? How could she?” 

Stupe laughed. “That’s exactly 
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what everyone asked around the con- 
ference table. But Mr. Vest remem- 
bered every detail of what he had seen 
and — well, to make a long story short, 
that’s why Wellington is willing to pay 
me a million dollars. Can you imagine 
what this will mean to his entertain- 
ment world. He’ll put on an under- 
water show that will leave them gasp- 
ing.” 

For almost a minute Hefty said 
nothing. He looked back at the cot- 
tony ball that had been the earth and 
Stupe knew he was wondering whether 
• this would be a wild goose chase. 

“Well, Stupe, I’ve strung along with 
you through some curious deals before. 
I’ll string along now. But this girl — 
this under water creature that Mr. Vest, 
thought was a girl — Well, I’ll believe it 
when. I. see it.” 

T^ROM a skyscraper observatory 
somewhere in New York, J. J. Well- 
ington watched the space ship disap- 
pear into the white morning sky. He 
mused with satisfaction. It had all 
worked out very smoothly. His pro- 
gram for gaining a foothold on the 
newest and richest of earth man’s 
frontiers was under way at last. 

“They’ll never find what I sent them 
to find,” he said to himself, “but the 
hoax went over perfectly. And it’s ten 
to one that when they don’t find that 
ocean-dwelling beauty, they’ll manage 
to pick up some curiosity or other.” 

For J. J. Wellington’s purposes, the 
return of Mr. Vest from his solar pere- 
grinations had been a godsend. For 
several years Wellington had had his 
eyes on the commercially promising 
regions around the American colony on 
Venus. But not until Mr. Vest had ap- 
peared, with his preposterous stories 
about the wonders of far-off-worlds, 
had Wellington contrived a workable 
scheme for getting around the law. 



Captain Meetz, fortunately, had 
been willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for a fair percentage. 

“You and I understand each other 
perfectly,” Meetz had said. “For a 
man with Stupendous Smith’s reputa- 
tion to get permission to explore those 
regions will be a pushover. He’s as 
honest as they come. And just unsus- 
pecting enough for our purposes.” 
“Exactly,” Wellington had agreed. 
“And so we’ll let Smith square things 
with the American embassy right from 
the start. He won’t know there’s any 
purpose but to pick up this sea-dwell- 
ing girl who rides the white horse — ” 
“A figment of Mr. Vest’s insane im- 
agination.” 

“Obviously,” Captain Meetz had 
agreed with a restrained smile. “And 
while he carries on heroically looking 
for a girl who isn’t there, I will see to 
it that the rest of the party surveys the 
land and its resources.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And we’ll plant a few secret bases 
along the way for future expeditions. 
And by the way, what about future ex- 
peditions?” 

“I’m ’way ahead of you, ’’ Wellington 
had said. “After a reasonable length 
of time, when your man Smith fails to 
find what he’s looking for, I’ll send an- 
other party to your rescue. They’ll 
bring more supplies.” 

For a moment Captain Meetz had 
squinted dubiously. “What about the 
leader of the second group? Will he 
know our game?” 

Wellington had not revealed any dis- 
comfort over that question. “You and 
I are cooperating, Captain Meetz. We 
have agreed upon your share in the 
long-term receipts of this venture. 
When I send a second party, you may 
be sure that they will act under your in- 
structions after they arrive.” 

Yes, Wellington thought, as he 
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watched the fading trail of dark smoke 
in the wake of the spaceship, Captain 
Meetz was a man to be depended upon. 
He would gain a secret foothold on 
those Venus lands, and he would never 
let Stupe Smith know the real purpose 
of the expedition. 

CHAPTER III 

“^TOU find more things to worry 
about, Hefty, than anyone on 
board. What’s the trouble now?” 

Hefty was again ushering Stupe 
back to a quiet corner in the rear of 
the observation cabin for a private con- 
versation. They opened two bottles of 
pop, drank leisurely,' and gazed out at 
the dark sky. 

“Stupe, you say they’re giving that 
million dollars to you if you find that 
fanciful fantastic girl that rides through 
the sea?” 

“That’s right, Hefty.” 

“Why aren’t they giving it to Cap- 
tain Meetz? Is he just going along 
for the ride?” 

“Now, Hefty, I didn’t arrange this 
setup. When they toss a million dol- 
lars at you you don’t ask too many 
questions. Do you?” 

Hefty scowled. “Did you get to 
choose these crew members? Did you 
decide, for instance, that the three 
Stevens sisters would come along as 
airplane pilots for knocking around 
Venus?” 

“The Stevens sisters won three prizes 
on their around the earth flights. I 
don’t think anyone would question their 
ability as pilots.” 

“I’m not questioning that. I just, 
asked, did you choose — ” 

“No.” 

“Did you select that guy Frenchy 
that looks like a refugee from a pirate 
ship?” 

“No.” 



“Did you choose Gypsy Brown to 
come along and cook our grub?” 

“What are you getting at, Hefty? 
Have you got any Teason to be suspi- 
cious of any of these people? Don’t 
you see that if I had had to go to the 
trouble of selecting every member of 
the crew we might have been delayed 
for a week? Now what’s this all 
about?” 

Hefty sipped at his straw and 
watched the orange pop fade away. 

“Maybe I am suspicious or some- 
thing.- I never fancied riding around 
with, a lady driver, even on the safest 
streets. The idea of tearing over the 
mountains of Venus with women pilots 
doesn’t appeal to me.” 

Stupe laughed. “So that’s it. Well 
don’t let it worry you. You can walk.” 

They landed, at sundown. The field 
at the Venusian capital was already 
lighted with a blaze of white lights. The 
landing signals, flashing in mile-long 
streaks of red, were co-ordinated per- 
fectly with the spoken instructions that 
came in by radio. 

“They speak English with a Venus 
accent up here,” Captain Meetz re- 
marked, working at the controls. 

At last the ship came to a dead stop, 
and the . party moved through the air 
locks. Arriving on a hew planet was 
always an exciting, time. Stupe was 
eager to try out his new Venus legs, as 
the saying went. 

“Don’t let the change in gravity 
throw you, Hefty,” Captain Meetz 
warned, half in jest. “And you Fiddle 
boys, careful how you handle that lug- 
gage. It may bounce right out of your 
hands.” 

Actually, they had been adjusting 
themselves to this change for many 
hours in the past, wearing the specially 
constructed electric shoes and respira- 
tion belts that helped to bridge the shift 
from earth to Venus conditions. 
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gTUPE SMITH took fifteen long 
strides upon the table-smooth land- 
ing floor, breathing deep, glorying in 
the ease with which his muscles worked. 
He felt the need of exercise. The air 
was sweet and exhilarating. 

“You don’t have to run out on the 
party so soon,” one of the Stevens girls 
called after him. “Good-bye, then. 
There goes our explorer.” 

“They call him Stupendous,” one of 
her sisters said. “Give me a guy like 
Jake Fiddle. At least he’s polite enough 
to carry a girl’s suitcase.” 

Instantly Hefty Winkle bristled to 
Stupe’s defense. “Cut it out. You 
know those Fiddle brothers are paid to 
heave the suitcases.” 

“What are you paid for?” one of the 
girls retorted. 

“I’m Stupe’s bodyguard, Sis. Wanna 
fight?” 

The girl, a full head taller than Hefty, 
said that when she wanted to fight 
she’d pick on someone her own size. 

The ribaldry ended a moment later 
when a red and silver car drove up, 
its headlights glowing on the side of 
the spaceship. Stupe remembered hav- 
ing seen pictures of the American am- 
bassador to Venus. A tall, stately man 
with a solid handshake, he at once gave 
Stupe the impression of being demo- 
cratic and reserved. 

‘“The news' of your coming reached 
us about twenty- four hours ago — we 
still speak in terms of earth time, you 
see — before you began to radio in. The 
Venus Clipper made an hour’s stop on 
its regular run yesterday and it carried 
a_ letter from Mr. Wellington. So you 
see, I already know all about you.” 
Captain Meetz nodded. “Excellent. 
That will save us the trouble of ex- 
plaining.” 

“Not altogether. Mr. Wellington 
stated that Mr. Smith would elaborate 
upon the exact nature of the mission. 



First, however, I must show you to your 
hotel accommodations.” 

Later that evening Captain Meetz 
bowed out of the picture for an early 
good night, leaving Stupe and the am- 
bassador alone in front of the fireplace 
at the embassy. 

“The nights in Venus are quite cool,” 
the ambassador observed. “And be- 
sides, I’ve always fancied burning logs 
as a setting for diplomatic exchanges. 
I’m burning, too, by the way, with curi- 
osity about the particular secret to 
which Mr. Wellington referred.” 

Stupe smiled. “Did you know Mr. 
Wellington personally?” 

“Only a movie acquaintance,” said 
the ambassador. “Every week the 
Venus Clipper brings us'a newsreel from 
the Earth. You don’t realize how much 
that means, when you’re isolated from 
the bright lights.” 

“Bright lights? Those lights on the 
landing field were a good match for 
anything on the earth. Doesn’t this 
capital have anything to match Broad- 
way?” 

“It tries hard enough. The American 
Colony here has transplanted a few 
theaters, and we try, after a fashion, to 
operate our own Hollywood. But our 
local film products haven’t caught on. 
We have the material here, don’t doubt 
it. Do you like a good western?” 

gTUPE smiled to himself. In his 
private scale of values there was 
nothing that could take the place of a 
good western movie. 

“We have something here that makes 
your cattle rustlers of the old lawless 
days look pale. The winged men. Ever 
hear of them?” 

“Winged men?” 

“You’ll see them within a few days. 
Once we used them in a few scenes^ of 
a local movie, and sent the finished 
product back to the Earth. But Holly- 
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wood didn’t believe it was genuine.” 

The ambassador laughed softly to 
himself. Stupe was somewhat puzzled 
over this allusion. He had never heard 
of winged men. In all of Mr. Vest’s 
fanciful descriptions, no such monstrous 
creature had been mentioned. 

“Never mind,” the ambassador con- 
tinued. “I can see that you’re as un- 
believing as the others. Hollywood 
thought our film was^ faked. We talked 
it over, here at the embassy, and de- 
cided that we wouldn’t bother the earth 
with any more wingman reports. What 
the Earth people don’t know won’t hurt 
them. And why, after all, should we 
give this new planet a black eye? Don’t 
you agree with me, Mr. Smith?” 

Stupe nodded, not quite certain of 
himself. Wingmen? 

The word had a fantastic sound. It’s 
meaning couldn’t quite be fathomed. 
But it gave Stupe the opportunity to. 
say more about Wellington’s foibles. 

“If you have seen Mr. Wellington 
in the movies, you must know that he 
is a man who gets everything he wants. 
His money reaches out in many strange 
directions. Where some millionaires 
might go on a big game hunt for sport 
Wellington would be more likely to buy 
the whole Congo valley. Just now his 
imagination has been stirred by the 
tales of one Mr. Vest. Do you recall 
Mr. Vest?” 

The ambassador knitted his brows 
but apparently found no Mr. Vest in 
his memory. 

“He must have visited this land a 
few years ago,” Stupe continued. 
“What he saw impressed him so much 
that he has sold Wellington a bill of 
goods. We have come on this expedi- 
tion to find one particular specimen of 
humanity — a girl who lives under the 
sea.” 

Stupe waited for the ambassador’s 
response. The tall man looked at him 



through stony eyes that gradually began 
to twinkle. 

“You’re quite serious?” 

“That is my mission. Wellington 
wants what he wants. He is running 
a chain of entertainment houses for his 
millionaire friends and he thinks that 
this particular attraction, If it can be 
captured, kidnapped, or otherwise ob- 
tained — ” Stupe was smiling broadly — 
“would create a sensation.” 

The ambassador laughed gently. “I 
understand. I had guessed Mr. Wel- 
lington to be that sort. Well, I can 
only wish you luck. I don’t know what 
you will find, but in a land of winged 
men and two-ton snails, you may run 
across any number of other strange 
creatures.” 

Stupe drew a relaxed breath. It was 
good to know that the ambassador 
would not throw any legal stumbling 
blocks in his path. 

“I presume you intend to do a little 
sightseeing before your search party 
goes to work?” 

I was solemnly warned that this is 
not a pleasure jaunt at Mr. Welling- 
ton’s expense,” said Stupe. “If you 
will give us the lay of the land we 
will set out in our airplanes tomorrow. 

CHAPTER IV 



\yHEN Stupe Smith awakened it 
was not yet daylight. Through 
his window he could see a bright planet 
in the dark sky. He gazed at it with 
a curious interest. 

“Old mother Earth,” he said to him- 
self. For several minutes he lay there, 
thinking to himself, how strange to be 
looking back upon the world I have 
always lived in. Only a dot in the sky. 
It was hard to believe that it could be, 
in reality, the home of two billion 
people, living together, building their 
civilizaton and reaching out — yes, 
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reaching out toward other distant 
worlds. 

“I’ll be back soon, old mother Earth,” 
he whispered. “But first I am going 
to see the wonders of this new land. 
So this is Venus!” 

At the other window he looked out 
Upon the landing field. In the gray of 
morning the spaceship was visible. 
Near it was a new object, much smaller. 
An airplane. One of the two planes 
constructed for Venus atmosphere. The 
mechanics had come through. They 
had worked through the night to as- 
semble this plane so that this morning 
it was ready for flight. 

By the time Stupe, had dressed and 
walked on to the landing field the 
plane was already warmed up for flight. 
Velma Stevens had agreed to pilot to- 
day’s preliminary excursion. She and 
one of the Fiddle brothers were break- 
fasting together in the Venusian hotel. 
On the .grounds Stupe met Captain 
Meetz as he came from breakfast. 

“You’re starting out early this morn- 
ing, Stupe,” Meetz said. 

“Want to go along?” 

“Wouldn’t mind. But there are sev- 
eral details I should attend to.” Cap- 
tain Meetz regarded Stupe with a ques- 
tioning eye. “You had a good con- 
ference with the ambassador last night, 
I trust.” 

Stupe nodded. He related briefly the 
substance of their visit. Captain Meetz 
turned slowly and began to saunter 
back toward the hotel, Stupe ac- 
companying him. 

“It looks as if we are off to a good 
start,” Meetz said. “As you know, I 
wish to leave as much of the responsi- 
bility in your hands as you want. The 
wildernesses are vast on this planet. It 
is no cinch, losing yourself in uncharted 
lands on a search of this kind. You 
know my function. Dam to keep this 
party ready for your service, so that 



you will have as much freedom of 
locomotion as possible. Today with 
your permission I’ll plan to stay right 
here and get things organized.” 

An hour later, by their Venus twelve- 
hour watches, Stupe and five others 
took to the air. 

From the air they looked back upon 
the Venusian capital. The pink light of 
dawn revealed it to be a city of domes 
and towers covering a fifteen mile 
square of land. To the north (as judged 
by the rising sun) stretched the open 
sea, an endless expanse of misty blue. 
From the beach southward to the dis- 
tant hills the land rose in a gentle 
slope. 

“If those pavements are smooth,” 
Hefty observed, looking down through 
binoculars, “I’ll bet the kids can put 
on roller skates and coast all the way 
across the city, right down to the 
water.” 

“So they have roller skates on 
Venus?” Velma Stevens asked. 

“Do they have kids on Venus, that’s 
the question,” said her sister Thelma. 

“They gotta have kids,” said Hefty. 
“You know that. How could the city 
go on 1 if they didn’t have kids?” 

“All right,” said Velma. “Wher- 
ever there’s kids, there’s gotta be roller 
skates too.” 

^“JpHE city was lost from view. White 

ribbons of highway circled along the 
foothills. Villages appeared and dis- 
appeared swiftly whenever the plane 
followed at low altitude above the high- 
ways. 

Rising to twenty-five thousand feet, 
following a southeasterly course, they 
looked down upon a mountain range. 
Jagged peaks threw long blue shadows 
to the west. The red dawn turned to 
yellow and the vast continent spread 
before them like a gigantic well-lighted ^ 
map. 
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"Another sea!” Hefty exclaimed, 
looking far to the south. 

"That’s what we’re after,” said Stupe. 
"Bear to the-right, Velma.” 

"Yes, you take in the sights while 
I do the work,” Velma said. "There’s 
no justice.” 

The Stevens sisters were like that, 
Stupe decided. Always playing that 
they were getting the small end of any 
bargain. Probably it didn’t mean any- 
thing. No doubt about it, Velma was 
right on her job, and she was handling 
the plane without one wasted motion. 

Dr. Jabetta, as silent as any person 
in the party, busied himself with a pair 
of field glasses. Stupe was surprised 
and pleased that the doctor had been 
sufficiently interested to come along. 

"What do you see, Dr. Jabetta?” 

"Land and water,” the doctor replied 
dryly and went on looking. 

"What do you see, Hefty?” 

Stupe got no reply from Hefty, how- 
ever. Everyone was so much absorbed 
in watching the gradual approach of the 
Southeast Ocean — as it was designated 
on the map — that Stupe could only 
follow suit. 

But at the same time he kept an eye 
on the pilot. And all the while he 
was wondering what thoughts were in 
the minds of Hefty and the others — 
especially Dr. Jabetta. 

What a wonderful coincident it would 
be, Stupe thought, if this very first ex- 
cursion should bring success. A coinci- 
dent, but not an impossibility. 

"If no planes have roared over this 
land for months,” Stupe said to him- 
self, "who knows? The girl might be 
riding through the water at this very 
hour. If we should see her — ” 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
very pointed question from Hefty. 

"Stupe, old man — ” That “old man” 
meantj that Hefty was about to ask a 
favor. 



"Well?” 

"How much of a cut do I get if .1 
spot the prize for you?” 

"Do you think you’ve got a lucky 
pair of eyes?” Stupe said. 

"I can spot a frog’s hair at thirty 
paces.” 

"You’re good,” said Stupe. "I’ll bet 
you cari'spot a guinea pig’s tail at three 
miles. I’ll bet you can look in a mir- 
ror and see the little man that wasn’t 
all there.” 

"Anyway, if I see a white object out 
there in the waves, I’ll put it in my 
bill.” 

“And if that object turns out to be 
a white rock sticking up out of the 
water, we’ll name it Hefty’s Island and 
set you down on it.” 

“Quit elbowin’,” Hefty said. "I’m 
busy lookin’ for a prize.” 

poR two or three minutes no one 
spoke. Everyone watched the coast- 
line intently. The spray of waves 
against the rocks could be discerned as 
the plane drew nearer. Dr. Jabetta 
broke the silence with four low spoken 
words. 

“We might see her.” 

It has begun, Stupe thought. With 
such high stakes to play for, it was 
inevitable that there would arise a ten- 
sion of jealousy. Dr. Jabetta wanted 
to be first to sight the object of their 
search. Hefty wanted to be first. 
Thelma Stevens was watching so anx- 
iously that she refused to speak. Her 
sister at the controls was chafing under 
the burden of duties. And there was 
that enigmatic Frenchman, passing 
from one window to another,' looking 
over the other’s shoulders, wishing 
someone would offer him some binocu- 
lars. 

For the first time Stupe began to 
wonder whether that million-dollar offer 
might turn out to be something less than 
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an unadulterated blessing. Every other 
member of the party had come on flat 
rate of pay, a lump sum plus a per diem. 
He alone had taken the assignment 
as a gamble. 

Stupe’s eyes' lingered on the stony 
features of Dr. Jabetta. The doctor 
was a very cool man, sallow complex- 
ioned, black-haired, so very restrained 
in his manners that one could seldom 
guess what he was thinking. Nor 
could Stupe be sure, even now, that 
the doctor was as completely absorbed 
in the search as he pretended to be. 
There was room in his finely shaped 
head for many thoughts, and he might 
be imagining, for all Stupe knew, what 
a fortune in medicine could be made by 
the doctors who established themselves 
early in this rapidly growing American 
colony. 

And what was Frenchy thinking? 
Those daredevil eyes were looking far 
without the benefit of binoculars, Stupe 
thought. They were seeing somewhere 
beyond the immediate coastline — per- 
haps to the award that was promised to 
Stupe. What would happen to that 
million if Stupe were to lose his life 
before the hour of success? Would 
Frenchy and the doctor and the Stevens 
sisters and Captain Meetz’s ambitious 
young secretary Dick Bracket all leap 
like wolves for their share? And 
Hefty? And the captain himself? 

“Anything can happen in this Venu- 
sian wilderness,” Stupe said to himself. 
“Unless Hefty and I watch our steps, 
our lives aren’t worth more than one> 
good splash in the Southeast Ocean.” 

CHAPTER V 



QHORTLY after his luncheon hour 
the American Ambassador called 
for his red and silver car and rode out 
to the spaceship. There he found Cap- 
tain Meetz checking over the equip- 



ment. 

“Would you like to take a little drive 
with me, Captain? Get in and w f e’ll ride 
once around the city.” 

Meetz, smiling, gave a gesture of 
despair over disorderly heaps of bag- 
gage that had been piled on the ground. 
“You see yvhat a mess T’m in.” 

“Can’t you leave that work to an 
assistant? I hoped to talk with you. 
Who is your second in command?” 
“Must we be technical about rank? 
Stupe .Smith is of course the ranking 
officer. Then, there’s my personal as- 
sistant, Dick Bracket. Both of them 
are already off on a flight.” 

“Are you sure about Bracket?” 
“What do you mean?” 

“Venusian Police Headquarters just 
called me,” said the ambassador. “Your 
man Bracket has been hailed into court. 
He would like for you to come down and 
straighten things up.” 

“Bracket? I thought he — ” 

“You did think that Bracket went 
up in the plane with the others this 
morning? He told you he was going?” 
The ambassador watched Meetz’s re- 
action sharply. “Because if he did, 
then his actions become more than ever 
suspicious.” 

The captain paused for an answer. 
“No, I am probably mistaken. I 
jumped to the conclusion that Bracket 
had gone in the plane. But he didn’t 
tell me he was going. What is the 
charge against him? Nothing serious, 
I’m sure. 

“Come -along and we’ll see.” 

The captain left a few orders with 
the Fiddle brothers, then drove away 
with the ambassador for a bout with 
the Venusian police. 

“Now whaddye make of that?” said 
the elder Fiddle. “That goldarned Dick 
Bracket has run off and got himself in 
trouble the first morning.” 

“He’s a queer one,” said Jake. “I 
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don’t mind workin’ for Captain Meetz, 
and I don’t mind Stupe Smith. But 
I don’t understand that guy Bracket.” 
“I don’t like the way he gives orders.” 
“An’ he’s always trying to push us 
around. Even you, Bull, and you must 
outweigh him two to one.” 

“I weigh two hundred forty,” said 
the elder F i d d 1 e. “You’re short 
changin’ him. He tips the scales at a 
hundred sixty.” 

“I figure he’s got it in for Stupe. You 
notice the way he’d keep watchin’ Stupe 
outa the corner of his eyes all the way 
up here? Stupe ’ud be readin’ a book or 
studyin’ his maps, not payin’ any at- 
tention to anyone — ” 

“What I noticed was that whenever 
any of those Stevens gals made a play 
for Stupe, Dick ’ud always happen to 
walk in and start tellin’ one of his 
funny stories. 'He does git off some 
good stories, though, you gotta hand it 
to him. Those Stevens gals go for 
that.” 

A feminine voice from inside the 
spaceship intruded at this juncture. 
“Did I hear my name mentioned?” 
Selma Stevens came through the open 
air locks and down the portable 'steps. 
The men had forgotten that she had 
been working over the books in the 
ship’s office. 

“It was a polite conversation,” said 
Jake. “Don’t act insulted. We was 
just wondering whether you’re gonna 
fill for one of those sissies like Dick 
or the doctor or Stupe Smith, or whether 
you’ll go for the real stuff like Bull and 
me.” 

“I wouldn’t lose any sleep over it,” 
said Selma. “Where’s the boss?” 
“Gone to town with the ambassador.” 
“The dog. Sightseeing, Huh? Why 
didn’t he take me along?” 

“Dick got pinched. He’s gone to 
bail him out.*” 

“Oh.” Selma repeated the comment 



with a rising inflection. “Oh-h?” 
Then, as if the situation came upon 
her in a new light, she added, “Well, 
that’s just fine. So the cat’s away.” 

J AKE nudged his brother. “How’d 
you like to be a mouse.” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” said Selma. 
“You boys are in charge of a lot of 
goods, and I can see you’re occupied for 
the afternoon. But I happen to have 
the afternoon off, and the mechanics 
have just phoned me that our second 
plane has been assembled and is warm- 
ing up for a test flight. I think I’ll 
take a nice little joyride high over the 
capital.” 

“I’m in the mood for a ride myself,” 
said Bull. “Jake, you can watch the 
goods.” 

“Listen, we’re supposed to get this 
stuff sorted in three lots before eve- 
ning” 

“Okay, Jake, go to work.” 

“You go to the devil. Selma asked 
me — ” 

“She asked me.” 

“Why you dogs, stop your growling. 
I didn’t ask either of you.” Selma 
turned and walked away as fast as she 
could go. The Fiddle brothers followed 
after her, wrangling, half in fun, half 
seriously. She laughed, telling herself 
that she didn’t care a snap of the 
fingers for either of them. The me- 
chanics taxied the plane around the field 
to meet her. The brothers were still 
following. 

“Go on back to your baggage, you 
wolves. If anything happened to it — ” 
“What you worrying about? Aren’t 
the people honest in Venus?” Jake re- 
torted. “Aren’t all these American 
colonists handpicked, graded, and 
sorted, and labelled with blue ribbons? 
How about it, monkey?” 

Jake directed the question to the 
American mechanic. 
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The fellow answered slowly, in a 
thin drawl, as if his suggestion' were 
quite casual. 

“You’d better watch your goods, 
buddy. I see a flock of wingmen are 
takin’ a fancy to it.” 

Selma, Jake, and Bull all turned to 
Took back at the parked spaceship 
about a hundred yards distant. What 
they saw made their eyes open wide. 
A flock of a dozen or more winged 
men, brown skinned, half clad, dipped 
down out of the air, their huge five- 
foot wings -flapping noisily as they 
landed. They pounced upon the pack- 
ages, like so many giant gulls snatching 
for fish. 

“Robbers! Thieves! Get away, 
goldarn you!” Bull Fiddle yelled. For 
a second he and his brother stood in 
their tracks as if paralyzed. Then 
they beat the dust as hard as they 
could go. But before they could reach 
the ship, the winged humans flapped 
away, carrying with them all the plun- 
der they could handle. 

“There!” Bull Fiddle growled. “I 
told you you should have stayed on the 
job. Now see what you’ve done.” 

“Yeah,” said Jake, ^‘you and me 
both.” 

CHAPTER VI 

T J. WELLINGTON paced the floor 
J o of his private study. Each time he 
passed the four-foot globe of the planet 
Venus, his puffy fingers flicked against 
the surface to keep it whirling. His 
servant entered with a tray and he took 
a drink. 

“Are you feeling better, Mr. Wel- 
lington?” 

“I’m feeling fine. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“I thought perhaps you were wor- 
ried, Mr. Wellington.” 

“Me? Worried? Certainly not. 
Oh, by the way, has any mail come in 



from Venus yet?” 

“It’s like I told you this morning, 
Mr. Wellington, the regular Venus 
Clipper doesn’t arrive until next week. 
You really shouldn’t expect any mail 
until — ” 

“Oh, get out, stupid, and leave me 
alone. Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

The phone rang. It was a certain 
psychiatrist whom Wellington had em- 
ployed privately. 

“Oh, yes, Dr. Steenman, I hoped you 
would call today. Have you been fol- 
lowing Mr. Vest? . Good. What 
news? Nothing of interest, eh? 
You attended his interviews with the 
press? What was your opinion? 

Too early to draw any conclusions, eh? 
All right, we’ll wait until next 
week 



The American Ambassador on the. 
planet Venus brought Captain Meetz 
and his errant assistant back to their ho- 
tel and returned to his office. The desk 
was stacked with unfinished business, 
but he found himself in' a restless mood. 
,It was late afternoon. The sunlight 
was growing red over the Venusian 
capital. It was the time of day that 
the ambassador liked to take his family 
for a drive. But this evening he pre- 
ferred to drive alone. 

“Now, why,” he asked himself, as he 
skimmed along the highway, “did that 
young Dick Bracket take such a strange 
turn? Why did he take the chance 
of trespassing on forbidden grounds in 
the first twenty-four hours of his visit 
to this land?” 

The red and silver car floated along 
noiselessly up the gentle grade to the 
south. There was_ little traffic on the 
road, for the automobile invasion of 
Venus was still in its infancy. The ma- 
jority of American settlers lived in the 
Venusian capital, the one great city of 
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this region. One small auto manufac- 
turing plant had been established a few 
'years ago, and it supplied those settlers 
of the outlying districts with trucks. 
A few cars came from the earth by 
space freight, but in general, as. the 
ambassador, often oberved to earth 
visitors, the market in this land for 
American made vehicles was tre- 
mendous. 

And yet, for some strange reason 
that Ambassador Francis Jewell did 
not quite understand, the people who 
had transplanted themselves from the 
Earth to Venus were content to do with- 
out many of the gadgets and mechanical 
advantages they had formerly enjoyed. 

“Perhaps it is the mild, satisfying cli- 
mate/’ he had sometimes decided. “Per- 
haps it is the - pink dawns and the 
deep blue shadows at sunset. Or per- 
haps it is the contentment that comes 
from knowing that a whole vast un- 
developed planet is theirs to enjoy. No 
one need be crowded. Except for a few 
minor annoyances from those predatory 
- winged men that live across the Divide, 
there is little to fear or dread.” 



r JpHIS condition of space and plenty 
was something that he often con- 
trasted in his mind with the congested 
state of affairs that prevailed in many 
parts of earth’s civilization. Even on 
th^ wide deserts of the Earth, he re- 
membered, the square miles were 
blocked out so that they definitely be- 
longed to someone or other. 

He drove farther than he had in- 
tended, this evening, for his thoughts 
had been locked by the puzzle of this 
new v American expedition, its strange 
mission — a millionaire’s whim, ap- 
parently: the curious earnestness of the 
young explorer Smith, the slightly 
lackadaisical management of Captain 
Meetz; and above all, the inexplicable 
conduct of young Dick Bracket. 



Bracket had given his age as twenty- 
five. He was a sandy haired chap with 
quick brown eyes, a sensitive face, and 
a clever tongue. 

“What were you doing there in the 
arsenal?” the police officer had asked 
him when Meetz and Ambassador 
Jewell had arrived to review the case. 

The boy had replied, “How did I 
know it was an arsenal? I’ve never 
been here before.” 

“The building is plainly marked. If' 
you read English, you must have 
known.” 

“I came along to see the sights,” Dick 
Bracket had replied. “I got up before 
daybreak this morning because I was 
eager to see this city straight through 
the day: I wanted to see it come to 

life at dawn. I wanted to know whether 
the Venus milkmen were as noisy as 
the ones back in Kansas City. I 
wanted to know whether there were 
hardboiled streetcar conductors that 
yelled at you — ” 

“That’s all very interesting, young 
man, but why did you enter that 
arsenal?” 

“Curiosity. .That’s all. I wanted to 
walk into every building that was open, 
just to see what there is to see.” 

At this point the ambassador had 
added a quetion. “Didn’t you know 
that the American embassy would treat 
your whole party to a tour?” 

“I wanted to get ahead of the others.” 
“Oh.” 

A certain wordless communication 
had flashed between Captain Meetz 
and his assistant then. The ambassa- 
dor had caught it, and it had echoed 
back to trouble him. 

“So you wanted to get ahead of the 
others And they found you in the 
arsenal, counting the rifles and inspect- 
ing the six big guns.” 

“Only six?” the boy had, come back 
like a snapping whip. Then Captain 
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Meetz had taken over. 

“Dick, this was a mistake. I believe 
it was due to thoughtlessness on your 
part. And too much curiosity. I am 
convinced that you are honest in stat- 
ing that you simply wanted to see every- 
thing. I know that you couldn’t have 
had any particular motive in examining 
the weapons of defense that belong to 
this capital. Am I right?” 

“You’re always right.” The boy had 
smiled. 

Ambassador Jewell had gestured to 
the police officer. There was no use 
making a mountain out of a molehill. 
And so the case had been dismissed. 

All at once Ambassador Jewell was 
jerked out of his thoughts by a very 
curious sight — A chase wets taking place 
right over the hill-tops. A group of 
about a dozen winged men were flying 
at top speed. They were being pur- 
sued by a red and blue airplane. 

“My stars!” Ambassador Jewell 
cried. “What goes on?” 

He jammed on the brakes and 
stopped just in time to see the forma- 
tion of birdmen break up. The 
winged creatures were clever, all right. 
At once twelve or fourteen of them 
were going in twelve or fourteen dif- 
ferent directions. The big plane 
couldn’t possibly double back quickly 
enough to match their dodging. The 
best it could do was to try to follow 
one of them, and just as it was about 
to .overtake 'its quarry, the winged fel- 
low deftly dropped to the ground for 
a landing. By this time the rest of 
the gang reformed and drew the plane 
off in another direction. 

“My stars!” the ambassador re- 
peated. “Captain Meetz can’t allow 
this to go on. We’ll have more grief 
from those wingmen now than ever.„ 

He turned his car around in the 
middle of the highway and sped back 
to the capital at full speed. 



CHAPTER VII 

gTUPE SMITH with his party re- 
turned to the landing field just as 
the sun was setting. Against the flam- 
ing sky he saw another red and blue 
plane descending, and at once he under- 
stood. That would be Selma Stevens 
returning from a test flight. 

“There’s good news, Hefty,” .he ob- 
served. “That means we’ll be ready to 
take off with both planes early tomor- 
row morning.” 

Hefty gave a surprised grunt. “Don’t 
we even get a day to look over the 
city?” 

“We’ll paint the town after we win 
our prize,” Stupe said. 

Hefty might have known. His boss 
was all business. Work first, pleasure 
afterward — that had been Stupe’s pol- 
icy on the rescue trip in the Andes and 
on a previous adventure over the Arc- 
tic. 

“So we pick up and move at dawn 
tomorrow,” Hefty agreed without argu- 
ment. “You think our dear captain 
will have everything ready?” 

Stupe gave a confident toss of his 
head. “Meetz says he’s ready to back 
me in any plan I recommend.” 

At the dinner table that night all of 
the party were assembled and for half 
an hour they thought of nothing but 
the delights of Venus foods. Stupe 
was confident that everything was get- 
ting off to a good start, though he had 
not yet sprung his news about tomor- 
row’s move. 

The spaceship had been rolled into a 
hangar that afternoon. The two planes 
were being serviced and loaded with 
the first batch of goods — that share of 
it which the wingmen had not stolen. 

A strange mood of silence held sway 
tonight over the Fiddle brothers and 
their confidante, Selma. The daylight 
robbery would be a black mark on their 
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record, they knew, if the story got out. 
But they believed that Selma wouldn’t 
tell. Perhaps it would be days before 
the goods were missed. 

“I can be as innocent as an angel,” 
Jake had whispered just before dinner. 
“But you, Bull, you’ve been wearin’ 
that guilty look ever since you stole 
sugar from mom’s cupboard.” 

“As an angel, you’re about as inno- 
cent as one of those devilish winged 
men,” Bull retorted. 

The two Stevens girls who had flown 
with Stupe were full of lively chatter 
about their day’s adventure. 

“You should have been along, Sis,” 
they said to Selma. “What are you so 
quiet about?” 

Selma dodged the question. The. 
truth was, her brain was still whirling 
over the afternoon’s chase. She had 
intended only to follow those winged 
robbers far enough to see where they 
hid the goods, but the chase hadYurned 
out badly for her. One by one, they 
had succeeded in breaking ( away from 
the flock, each to hide his share of 
the loot among the wooded hillsides. 
The more they had eluded her, the 
angrier she had grown. At last she 
had headed her plane straight for them, 
fully intending to knock a few of them 
down. 

And then it had happened. A high- 
way had come into view unexpectedly, 
and there, five hundred feet beneath 
her, she had seen that certain red and 
silver car. The ambassador’s. Had 
he seen her? 

At the close of dinner Stupe Smith 
rose and tapped his glass for attention. 
Briefly he outlined his plan of action. 
His words, Hefty thought, were more 
than eloquent. They were a promise 
of swift achievement. And they were 
a supreme bid for cooperation. 

“Every word and every action of 
Captain Meetz convinces me,” Stupe 



said, smiling toward the man who was 
technically his superior, “that I will 
have every ounce of support I need. 
We are off to a perfect start. So far 
as I know not one thing has happened 
to mar our record of good conduct.” 

IIXE PAUSED, taking in everyone’s 
gaze. He thought that Selma 
Stevens winced under the quick glance 
from one of the Fiddle brothers. 

“My plan for tomorrow is to set up 
a camp on the shore of the Southeast 
Ocean, half a day’s flight from this cap- 
ital The site has already been selected 
— a green valley about two thousand 
miles from here. This will give us a 
base of operations much nearer the 
region that Mr. Vest is believed to have 
visited. Captain Meetz, does this plan 
meet with your approval?” 

The captain gave an enthusiastic, 
“Yes, yes. Most assuredly.” 

“There is one difficulty we may en- 
counter,” Stupe went on. “Beyond 
the Divide we ran across many bands 
of men with wings. We sighted several 
thousand of these-^great brown flocks 
of them flying low over the hilltops. 
They may give us trouble. But if we 
don’t trouble them first they may not 
bother us.” 

“Ugh!” Bull Fiddle said, as if some- 
thing had kicked him in the stomach. 
His involuntary ejaculation caused 
everyone to turn, and he was forced to 
say something. He faltered. “Did you 
say men with wings?” 

Jake, at his side, nudged him and 
tried to take the awkward situation out 
of his hands. 

“We can shoot ’em, can’t we?” Jake 
blurted. “I mean if they come around 
stealing or something.” 

At this suggestion everyone around 
the table began talking in the low tones 
of suppressed excitement. Stupe 
rapped for order. At that moment Am- 
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bassador Jewell entered, looking very 
grave. The room went silent. 

“Captain Meetz . . . Mr. Smith . . . 
Members of the Wellington expedi- 
tion . .” 

The ambassador tall and austere ad- 
vanced to the table slowly. There was 
an alarming light in his eyes, Stupe 
thought. Something must have hap- 
pened. 

“I have come to give you a word of 
warning. Are all of your members 
present, Captain Meetz?” 

The captain counted fourteen per- 
sons including himself. “All present,” 
he said. 

“Good. What I have to tell you will 
not be pleasant. But it is for your own 
good.” The ambassador signalled 
someone at the door. “Bring in our 
exhibit A, please.” 

Two attendants wheeled a white 
skeleton into the room. It had been 
wired to a dark metal frame, mounted 
on a three-wheeled base. Towering six 
and a half feet from toes to forehead, 
its chalky bones shuddered weirdly as 
it moved up to the table. 

“Wings!” someone exclaimed. 

The skeleton was almost, but not 
quite human. Skull, ribs, pelvic boines, 
arms and legs — these parts were fa- 
miliar. But in addition there were the 
bony frames of two outspread wings. 

“Yes wings,” said the ambassador 
solemnly. “This is the skeleton of a 
very famous wingman. I have not come 
to tell you the story of his dramatic 
life and death. I am showing him to 
you for a very important reason. Please 
attend my words carefully.” 

The ambassador waited until the 
room was deathly still. From some- 
where outside the room could be heard 
soft foot-falls — servants, Stupe sup- 
posed, listening at the doors. 

“This skeleton was given us by the 
wingmen themselves as a gift — a gift 



of bitterness — a gift that symbolized 
their distrust of us. For this wingman 
was murdered in the streets of this city 
by a visiting American. It was an 
unprovoked murder. I want to warn 
you that wingmen have heads and 
hearts, the same as you and I. They 
do not easily forget.” 

gTUPE was thinking fast. There was 
a tension in the air that he couldn’t 
understand. Had something gone 
wrong? 

The ambassador’s voice was sud- 
denly husky with repressed anger. 

“Today— your first day on this 
planet — you have already broken the 
peace. One of you — or some of you— 
I do not know which ones — have al- 
ready — ” 

The ambassador stopped. Selma 
Stevens had risen from the table and 
was walking, almost running, toward 
the door. Her surprised sisters tried 
to stop her. What was the matter? 

“Let me go,” she cried. “I’m ill. 
Let me — ” f 

“Wait!” the ambassador shouted, 
and his voice struck with a weight of 
authority that fairly paralyzed every- 
one. “Wait. You’re going to hear 
what I have to say.” 

Selma’s sisters led her back to her 
seat. She was pale, trembling. 

“Before I tell you what has hap- 
pened,” again the ambassador’s voice 
was low and controlled, “let me give 
you a stern warning about the use of 
firearms. These winged men know 
practically nothing about guns. Except 
for their remembrance of one tragic 
incident — ” he gestured to the winged 
skeleton — “they have had no contact 
with firearms. As long as they remain 
in their present state of innocence they 
offer no menace. Occasionally they 
come over the Divide. Sometimes we 
find them lurking around our windows 
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or on our rooftops. They will steal — 
yes, indeed. So do not leave any bag- 
gage lying around in open spaces where 
it can be seen from the air.” 

The Fiddle brothers were mumbling 
something in confidence. The ambassa- 
dor stopped, waiting for cold silence, 
then went on. 

“They steal your words, too. 
They’re not dumb: Don’t underesti- 

mate their wits. They live as primi- 
tively as any ancient caveman, but they 
have been quick to seize upon our lan- 
guage. But I’m warning you, I do not 
mean to have trouble with them over 
these trifles. There ' are millions of 
them to thousands of us. The planet 
was theirs before it was ours. And so 
we have established an iron-bound 
code. An iron-bound code, my friends. 
For our own welfare as well as theirs. 
It is a criminal act for anyone to com- 
mit an act of aggression against a wing- 
man” 

Ambassador Jewell struck the table 
with, his doubled fist. 

“Moreover, it is a criminal act for 
anyone to demonstrate the use of fire- 
arms or exhibit firearms in any way 
within sight of these creatures. And 
now — ” 

Again the ambassador’s voice choked 
with ill-suppressed fury. 

“Let me tell you what happened to- 
day. One of you — or' some of you — ” 

A scream from somewhere outside 
the dining room cut his speech. short. 

Instantly a side door swung open and 
banged against the wall. That was the 
least dangerous of the ten or twelve 
banging noises that followed one an- 
other in rapid succession. Into the 
room they came — three winged men, 
jumping, flapping their wings, and 
shooting! 

■p ACH of the three had a small black 
automatic pistol. The bullets 



whizzed in all directions. A picture on- 
the wall went down with a crash of 
glass. Captain Meetz went down with 
a terrible groan. The three pairs of 
big brown wings seemed to be every- 
where at once as the creatures charged 
over the table with their bare feet, and 
ran from one corner of the room to an- 
other. 

One of them flapped past the chan- 
delier and knocked down a shower a 
glass trinkets. He struck the ceiling 
with a thud, for he had been fascinated 
by the musical clinking, had looked 
back and momentarily forgot that there 
was not an open sky overhead. He 
flopped downward, thrown off balance, 
and Stupe Smith leaped for him. The 
fists flew. The wingman’s pistol 
dropped from his hand. Stupe kicked 
it into the corner, at the same time fol- 
lowing through with a hard right to the 
winged fellow’s solar plexus. The 
wings sagged and the figure slumped. 

The girls were screaming. One of 
them had been hit. 

Stupe turned in time to see Captain 
Meetz raising his own pistol to shoot. 
He aimed for a wingman’s heart. The 
ambassador took two strides to the 
fallen captain and gave his arm a sav- 
age kick. Another pistol bumped to 
the floor. 

. It was little Hefty Winkle who came 
through with the hidden wallop. A 
right, a left, and a right to the biggest 
wingman’s midsection. As the fellow 
staggered backward, Stupe saw a flash 
of terror in his very human face. A 
heavy-boned, dark face it was, with a 
beak-shaped nose and eyebrows of 
coarse string-like hair. The terror in 
the whites of the fellow’s eyes came 
from his anticipation of falling upon 
his wings. 

“There’s his weakness,” Stupe 
thought. “Those wings — ” 

But the fellow recovered himself and 
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ran for the door. One of the trio had 
already gotten his fill and chased away. 
With a rapid thump of bare hands and 
feet, the third picked himself up from 
the floor and bounded through another 
door just as Frenchy flung a knife. 

The room was such a scene of wreck- 
age as no American ambassador to the 
peaceful colony of Venus had ever im- 
agined. Two persons — Captain Meetz 
and Selma Stevens — had been hurt by 
the flying bullets. Selma’s forehead 
had been grazed, and she had been 
shot through the arm. The captain 
had caught a bullet in the back. How 
badly he was hurt no one knew. 

CHAPTER VIII 

r J''HAT night within two hours after 
the dining room “massacre” five 
members of the party took off for the 
Southeast Ocean. 

Velma, at the controls, found an al- 
titude of twenty thousand feet and set 
the plane on a straight course. 

“If you ask me,” she said, “Ambas- 
sador Jewell was worse hurt than any- 
one. Figuratively, I mean. Did you 
see him pacing back and forth? ‘How 
did they get the guns V he kept saying. 
‘How did they get the guns V ” 

“Well, how did they?” Hefty de- 
manded. “It’s a cinch they didn’t get 
them from us. Our firearms were all 
packed away in our baggage.” 

“How they got the guns is the am- 
bassador’s problem,”' said Frenchy. 
“It’s none of our affair. But what I 
want to know is, why did they start 
in on us? What have we done to them? 
You don’t suppose just because we flew 
over the Divide yesterday — ” 

“No,” said Stupe. “They had no 
reason to be offended over that, in the 
first place. They couldn’t have known 
it was us in the second place. They 
could have followed us all the way back 



to the capital — you know that. It had 
to be some local band of prowlers.” 
“Maybe they’ve got some way of 
sending messages. The ambassador 
said they were smart. Maybe some of 
the Southeast Ocean tribes telephoned 
or radioed back to a tribe that hides 
somewhere around the Venus capi- 
ital — ?” 

“Radioed?” said Frenchy. “Do they 
have radios?” 

“Who knows?” said Hefty. 

“Well, I’d say it isn’t likely,” said 
Frenchy. “Folks that go around bare- 
footed and half naked and don’t even 
wear wristwatches aren’t going to be 
setting up telephones or radio sets.” 

“I don’t know,” said Hefty. “Stupe 
and I ran across some Hottentots down 
in the Solomon Islands — ” 

“They were bushmen,” Stupe cor- 
rected. 

The discussion was full of puzzling 
angles. No one knew, what the limita- 
tions of the winged creatures might be. 
It was certain that they possessed a 
lively human curiosity about American 
gadgets, judging by the dramatic way 
they had chosen to experiment with 
those pistols. 

“They talk American and they shoot 
pistols,” said Velma. “What have we 
got that they haven’t?” 

“Our wings have motors,” said Stupe. 
“How’s our distance? Are we going to 
reach our destination before sun-up?” 
“Vat’s der matter, Meester Smeeth?” 
Gypsy Brown asked.' “You geeting 
hungry already yet?” 

Stupe laughed. “To tell the truth, 
I am, Gypsy." But I thought you were 
asleep.” 

“How could anyvun sleep afder all 
dot excitement?” Gypsy said. Then 
she lay back in her seat, her face half 
buried in the pillow. Sometimes her 
slow breathing almost became snoring, 
and the party might believe her to be 
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sound asleep. Then suddenly her large 
brown eyes would pop open and she 
would add some comment in - her rich 
deep voice to the passing conversation. 

S HE was a woman of perhaps fifty, 
large and powerful, and reputedly 
an excellent cook. She had been called 
“Gypsy”. as long as she could remem- 
ber, she had explained, because as a 
child she had belonged to one of the 
roving gypsy bands that populated the 
war wildernesses that had once been 
Europe. 

“It vas vun good argument you must 
have gif dot ambassador,” she said 
sleepily, “to let us fly avay, after all 
dot trouble.” 

“The ambassador is a square shoot- 
er,” said Stupe. “All I had to do was. 
prove to him that none of us could 
have been mixed up in anything ■wrong.” 

He might have added that he had 
grave suspicion that some of the party 
were less „ innocent. He had decided 
that whatever had started the trouble, 
it must have begun locally. 

“It wasn’t our excursion over the' 
Divide that did it,” he said to himself. 
“And there weren’t any signals flashing 
back over those thousands of miles to 
spark off the violence.” 

The more he thought, the more cer- 
tain he became on this point. Someone 
at the capital must have crossed the 
wingmen’s- path somehow. And the 
ambassador must have known it. Twice 
in his after-dinner talk, Stupe recalled, 
the ambassador had started to make a 
direct charge against some member or 
members of the expedition. 

Putting two and two together, he de- 
cided that Selma’s illness had been 
feigned. She must have been afraid 
of something the ambassador almost 
revealed. 

Selma’s narrow escape from death 
was a matter that weighed upon Velma’s 



mind. 

“I can’t understand why they wasted 
any shots on her;” Velma said, now 
looking off- through the darkness, 
searching for the first streaks of morn- 
ing light. “A whole roomful of us and 
they nicked her twice. What’s she got 
that I haven’t got?” 

“You were under the table,” said 
Hefty. “I remember distinctly.” 

“How did you know, Smarty? You 
must have been there; too.” 

Hefty admitted that he would have 
been if he hadn’t landed that right hook 
at the crucial moment. v 

Dawn was just over the horizon. 
Breakfast, too, Stupe thought, although 
by now Gypsy Brown was sleeping in 
earnest. 

Sunrise began with a narrow rim of 
the red sky over the level surface of 
the ocean, from south to southeast to 
east, there to widen into a flaming ban- 
ner. 

On to the northeast the silhouette of 
dark mountains rose to black out the 
line of red. Now the plane was cross- 
ing the thirteen fingers of land that ex- 
tended out into the sea. Stupe remem- 
bered them from the previous day’s 
exploration. He was already beginning 
to feel at home in this world. 

The map which the ambassador had 
supplied was much more detailed than 
the crude sketch which Mr. Vest had 
drawn for J. J. Wellington. In com- 
paring the two, Stupe and Hefty had 
noted in each the slight resemblance of 
the shore line to the profile of a man. 
A rather freakish man, to be sure. 

The two hands extended from the 
chest, which was in reality a high 
plateau. The thirteen very irregular 
peninsulas spread out into, the sea like 
fingers from these hands. 

Farther east the contour of the. shore- 
line curved northward in a round shoul- 
der. This had proved to be a sipping 
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plain extending from the sea northward 
about eighty miles to the backbone of 
the mountain range. 

“That’s where we landed yesterday,” 
Hefty said to Stupe, pointing to the 
ambassador’s map. 

Stupe smiled. It had been a tense 
hour crossing those rugged fingers the 
day before, wondering whether there 
would be a suitable landing place be- 
yond. The southern curve of the plain 
would be the perfect site for their camp 
today. What sort of terrain lay be- 
yond? 

According to the two maps, the 
mountains came down to the sea again 
east of the “shoulder” to form the face 
of the silhouetted figure. That would 
be rugged country, no doubt. Mr. Vest 
had believed, though his memory had 
not been clear on this point, that the 
sea-dwelling beauty would be found in 
that region. It was Stupe’s purpose to 
locate another landing base on the 
“chin” if possible. 

Velma brought them down to a three- 
point landing on the solid gravel within 
a few yards of the water’s edge. 

“Breakfast!” Hefty shouted, strid- 
ing back through the plane to Gypsy 
Brown’s seat. “Everybody out for 
breakfast . . . Well, what do you know, 
the cook’s still sound asleep.” 

Gypsy Brown raised her eyebrows 
but could not quite open her eyes. 
“Vot’s all der noise aboudt? Vare’s der 
fire?” ° 

“Right under the skillet, sister. Are 
you mixin’ the flapjacks or will I have 
to do it?” 

Gypsy turned away from him, yawn- 
ing, one eye opened. 

“Sleep, sleep, sveet sleep. It’s vun- 
derful” The eye closed again. 

“Tell me what to do and I’ll mix the 
dough for you,” said Hefty. 

Gypsy was talking . in her sleep, no 
doubt about it. “Fourteen cups of 



flour, mix up mit fife quarts uff milk, 
pour in two gallons uff gasoline. Den 
beat veil mit der vings of four wing- 
men, und if der vings 'don’t stop beat- 
ing, crawl under der table und shoot 
to kill.” 

Hefty chuckled. “Sleep, it’s vunder- 
jid, she says.” 



^MBASSADOR JEWELL glanced at 
his watch. It was high noon. The 
Venus Clipper would leave for the earth 
in just an hour. 

“Are you ready to dictate that letter 
now?” his secretary asked. 

“Come back in ten minutes, please.” 
The ambassador looked out upon 
the landing field. A few items of freight 
were being loaded into the huge brown 
hulk that would soon rocket off into 
the sky. The most important package 
would be the mailbag, of course. Each 
week, two or three thousand pieces of 
mail flew back and forth between the 
planets. No doubt Mr. Wellington of 
New York would expect an official com- 
munication when this ship landed. But 
Ambassador Jewell was not ready to 
give his whole-hearted endorsement of 
the Wellington expedition. Not yet. 
Too many things had gone wrong dur- 
ing these first two days. 

The ambassador went to the tele- 
phone. 

“Any news from Captain Meetz?” 

“I am sorry, sir. Doctor Jabetta says 
that he is still in a coma.” 

“Thank you.” 

The ambassador rang for one of his 
assistants. 

“Have you anything to report on the 
young man who entered the arsenal ?” 
“They’re keeping a close watch on 
him, sir. He has been with the rest of 
the party most of the time. A few 
minutes ago he was admitted to the 
captain’s room.” 

“Who admitted him?” 
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“Doctor Jabetta.” 

“Oh?” The ambassador frowned. 
“That is all.” 

Again he rang for his secretary. 

“All right, I will dictate that letter. 
'Dear Mr. Wellington — Your party, 
under the leadership of Captain Meetz, 
arrived two days ago without mishap, 
I am sure you will be pleased to learn. 
According to the statement of Mr. 
Smith, the purpose of this expedition 
is to locate and procure for purposes 
of entertainment one particular curh 
osity from this land of ours which 
abounds in curiosities. A sea-dwelling 
girl. Whether or hot this project will 
pay you from a financial point of view 
I cannot say. That, however, is the 
least of my worries. You have asked 
for my official approval. In answer, let 
me state that I have no objection what- 
ever to this declared purpose. How- 
ever; I am puzzled over certain aspects 
of >the request. Do you believe it nec- 
essary to the success of your expedition 
that Captain Meetz and Mr. Smith be 
accompanied by so large a party? Also, 
do you consider it essential to your 
success that such a large store of equip- 
ment be brought? I have asked Cap- 
tain Meetz for the privilege of inspect- 
ing this equipment. So far he has 
not replied. In fact, in his present 
state — ’ ” 

The secretary waited. “In his pres- 
ent state — ” 

“No, no, no. That won’t do.” The 
ambassador began to pace the floor 
again. “No, Wellington will have to 
wait. I have got to get more informa- 
tion — ” He waved the secretary out. 
He put on his coat and hat. The hotel 
where the party was staying was only 
a few steps away. 

“Which is the Captain’s room, 
please? Is the doctor there too? What 
about visitors? Never mind, I am go- 
ing up anyway.” 



The door of Captain Meetz’s room 
was closed. The ambassador hesitated. 
The voices from within' could be heard 
dimly. The captain and his young 
assistant were talking in low tones. 

“Have you checked the equipment 
carefully?” the captain was saying. 

“Here’s a list of what I found.” 
This from Dick Bracket. The am- 
bassador remembered the voice. 

- / 

“If you’re sure — ” The captain 

broke off. He changed his tone. “It 
isn’t safe to talk here. Come back.” 

The ambassador was in a quandary. 
He would not like to be found eaves- 
dropping. Yet he was consumed with 
curiosity over what was very evidently 
a guarded conversation. He rapped at 
the door.. 

Silence. Then footsteps. The door 
opened a few inches. Dick Bracket 
looked out, his eyes showing the faint- 
est gleam of surprise. He spoke in a 
low voice, almost a whisper. 

“Oh, it’s you. Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you. I’d like a few words 
with the captain,” the ambassador said 
gravely. 

“I’m sorry,” the young man said. 
“Doctor Jabetta advised 'me that he 
is in a coma. I’m afraid he’s sound 
asleep just now. You’ve come at a 
rather bad time.” 

“Yes, a very bad time.” The am- 
bassador edged into the room, though 
Dick seemed to be blocking his path. 
“Sound asleep, isn’t he? If he were 
awake I would tell him that I have not 
written the official letter to Wellington. 
The Venus Clipper leaves in a few 
minutes. But there will be no official 
communication from me — not until I 
have had a chance -to inspect the equip- 
ment you have brought. Too bad the 
captain is asleep.” 

The ambassador looked for a long 
moment at Meetz lying there. He was 
a sick man all right. And his eyes 
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were firmly closed. But if he had his 
wits about him the ambassador’s words 
hadn’t been wasted. 

CHAPTER X 

gTUPE persuaded his four compan- 
ions, much against their wishes, to 
leave him to his solitude. For a few 
days he wanted to camp here alone. 
Hefty had objected almost violently to 
this plan of action. 

“It don’t make sense, Stupe,” he had 
said. “Do you remember that white 
skeleton with the wings? When we 
come back in a week that’s what we’ll 
find here in this cave. Only there won’t 
be any wings attached to your back. 
There’ll just be your bones, picked 
clean. And your Venus wristwatch — 
unless those wingmen are in the habit 
of gathering trophies.” 

“We’ll take that chance,” Stupe had 
said. “There are many reasons — ” 

For one thing, Stupe knew that Velma 
was greatly worried about her sister. 
For another, Stupe himself was worried 
about the remainder of the party. 
Those unexplained remarks of the am- 
bassador’s kept tantalizing him. Some- 
thing had happened that he didn’t un- 
derstand. Somehow he would feel safer 
if Hefty were back there keeping an 
ear to the ground. 

“I’ll stay with you,” Frenchy had 
said. 

Gypsy Brown had also volunteered 
to stay. But in the end Stupe had re- 
fused. 

“The four of you know the lay of 
the land well enough that you won’t 
have any trouble finding me. I have 
a feeling there is far more chance of 
discovering something if the denizens 
of this region, who may be watching us, 
see our plane return. For all we know, 
they may be spying on us this minute.” 
“They — Who?” Hefty demanded. 



“Wingmen. Two-ton snails. Dwell- 
ers of the sea. Or any of the curious 
forms of life we’ve heard about. After 
the plane goes I’ll stay in here — and 
maybe they’ll come out of hiding.” 
And so the plane had departed. 

Stupe had not intended to sleep. He 
had hidden himself in a shallow cave 
in the side of the thirteenth finger. Here 
he could look-out upon the plain which 
he had designated as the shoulder. 
He had spent an hour studying his 
maps. The warm forenoon sun had 
brought the relaxation which had been 
denied him during the tense hours of 
the night. Finally, he had succumbed 
to drowsiness and had spread a blanket 
for a mid-day nap. 

Fleeting impressions raced through 
his mind — scenes that he had only half 
observed during the recent flights. To 
his mind’s eye there returned the deep 
blue of the ocean, its slow waves slosh- 
ing lazily against the points of the giant 
fingers of rock. The bright yellow of 
the sandy beach blazing in the sunlight. 
The curious reflection of light off the 
surface of water five or six miles beyond 
the tenth finger. Strange that he should 
have seen that reflection twice. Once 
yesterday noon at the beginning of the 
flight back to the capital. Once this 
morning as they were flying into the 
sunrise. 

Could a morning sun and a noon sun 
cause the same bright yellow reflection 
from the surface of water? 



^LMOST asleep, Stupe opened his 
' eyes with a start. His colored pen- 
cils — here they were, lying on the cave 
floor beside his maps. 

He drew a small circle of yellow on 
one of the maps, a short distance off 
the coast of the tenth finger. 

“It probably won’t appear again in 
a hundred years,” he said to himself. 
“But it will help me remember the lay 
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of the land at that point. Like the 
clouds over that certain peak in the 
Andes .” 

And then he drowsed away again. 
His last thought before he fell asleep 
was of Gypsy Brown and the comical 
way she had mixed wings with flour 
and water in her dream. Strange, what 
dreams will do Dreams 

He tried to awaken. He was sure 

* i 

he was dreaming. He was sure that he 
had been lying here on the cave floor 
for two or three hours, for the sun was 
no longer blazing ( against his closed eye- 
lids. 

He tried to open his eyes, but couldn’t 
The strangest sensation That 
soft voice It kept whispering 

“Keep on sleeping . . . Keep on sleep- 
ing , t Don’t wake up .” 

What a strange voice. Unlike 

any he had ever heard before Such ' 
a curious accent 

“Sleep Keep on sleeping 
Don’t awaken or I shall go away 
Sleeeep. . .” 

It was like a child’s impression of 
some far-off fairyland, Stupe thought. 
He seemed to be reaching for some .un- 
reality, something that was only an 
image. A mist. A mist of colors that 
whispered softly and stroked his eye- 
lids. The soft touch of mist upon his 
eyelids. And that was why his eyelids 
wouldn’t open. The light fairy touch 
of this misty image kept stroking them, 
and the fairy voice with that strange 
accent kept whispering that he mustn’t 
wake up or it would go away. 

He Breathed deeply. The smell of 
cool rocks filled his nostrils. His bare 
elbow, over the edge of the blanket, 
pressed against the floor of the cave. 
He moved his arm slowly. 

“Do not move . Do not waken 
I shall go away if you do. You 
must not see me 

And then it seemed that he couldn’t 



move. "He could only hear the receding 
whisper 

“Good-bye Perhaps I shall see 
you again when you sleep . . Do not 
waken . . Not yet . Good-bye .” 

The light footsteps of this fanciful 
thing of dreams retreated softly. The 
mist was no longer kissing his eyelids. 
There were dancing colors, now — a 
swift series of colored clouds in soft, 
pastel shades, pink and pale yellow and 
light blue — blue — deeper, deeper blue 
— until suddenly his eyes were open 
and. he was looking out at the deep 
afternoon sky. 

“Dreams,” he said aloud. At first 
he wanted to smile over the curious 
hallucination. But instead he stared at 
the blue sky for several minutes. He 
was almost hypnotized, it seemed, by 
the vividness of his recent impressions. 
It was not easy to come back to the 
world of reality at once. Yet the scene 
before him was, except for the shifting 
sun,, very much as it had been two or 
three hours before. The waves, were 
still sloshing lazily against the shore, 
their rhythmic beat sounding vaguely 
like horses’ hoofs. 

“Dreams,” he repeated, as he shook 
himself out of his lethargy. “Wouldn’t 
Gypsy Brown laugh if I told her?” 

It was time for him to get to work. 
There was lots to be done. But as he 
picked up his maps and began studying 
them, again he was attracted to the beat 
of ’ the waves against the shore that 
sounded like hoofbeats. He stood look- 
ing out at the sea, deep blue in the 
afternoon light. He dropped the maps, 
raised his arms slowly, and with the tips 
of his fingers touched his eyelids. That 
strange sensation. He wondered . . . 

CHAPTER XI 

''pHE sky did not turn red with the 
• glow of a sunset that night. Late 
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in the afternoon dark clouds rolled 
over the mountains, and the sullen roar 
of thunder echoed down to the sea. 

Nestled in. his shallow cave in the 
east slope of the thirteenth finger, Stupe 
gazed out upon the approaching storm. 

“I wish I were on top of this moun- 
tain, v he said, talking audibly to him- 
self. “If I knew tljere weren’t any 
wingmen around to see me — ” 

He would have liked a lookout post 
from which he could look to the west as 
well as the east. Tomorrow, if nothing 
prevented, he would hike back over 
the mountainous ridges. 

“How many fingers could I pass in a 
day?” he wondered. 

Picking up the map, he was at first 
only half aware that something had 
been changed. Had some color been 
added? 

“Here’s fifteen miles,” he was say- 
ing. “And that’s a good half day’s hike 
over rough country. Half a day to 
cross around the fiord to the twelfth 
finger. Another twenty miles would 
take me around the eleventh to the base 
of the tenth. The tenth — ” 

He stopped, staring at the map. He 
was looking at the small circle he had 
drawn, half an inch beyond the end 
of the tenth finger. He had drawn it 
with a yellow pencil because it repre- 
sented a reflection of yellow light he 
had seen on the waves. But it was 
changed. 

“Now who did that?” 

He spoke the words aloud, as if he 
expected someone to answer. Instead 
of one circle there were now three con- 
centric circles on the map. 

The center one was yellow. Around 
it was an orange circle. Surrounding 
it, a circle of red. 

“Who — ” Stupe reached for his pis- 
tol. The action was automatic, a first 
impulse in answer to this strange situa- 
tion. He restrained his hand as it 



pressed against the well filled holster. 
If someone was nearby, watching him, 
the danger was at least no greater now 
than it had been. To reach for a wea- 
pon would only intensify any invisible 
peril. 

Was some visitor lurking near the 
cave? Had someone come and gone 
while he slept, only to add two colored 
circles to this map? 

Stupe’s eyes combed every detail in 
and around the shallow twenty-foot 
cave. There was no one about. Nor 
could one other clue be found that be- 
tokened a visitor. 

“I’m groggy from sleep,” he said 
finally. “I must have put those circles 
there myself.” 

Then the vividness of his dream 
swept over him again and he wondered. 
He touched his eyelids, just as the 
dream had done. A little of the mist 
feeling was still there. He looked at 
his fingertips. Little touches of pink- 
ish white dust were on them. 

Pinkish white powder. 

It was like the dust from the petal 
of a flower. He touched his eyelids 
again. A little more of the dust clung 
to his fingertips. 

He stared, utterly mystified. All he 
could say was, “Dream dust 
Dream dust And all the time she 

was whispering .” 

IC^OR several minutes he sat, ponder- 
ing the mystery. Then a great 
roar of thunder shook him out of his 
reverie and he laughed at himself. 

“I must be balmy to let a dream 
run away with me.” 

The storm was coming on rapidly. 
To the north he could see the purple 
curtain of rain moving down over the 
dark green mountain sides. He began 
moving his equipment back into the 
inner corners of the cave. The floor 
was dry warm earth, but he could see 
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that it had been beaten and packed by 
previous rain and windstorms. It was 
well to prepare for the worst. 

The most important thing was to 
fasten some protection over the six-foot 
entrance. The small canvas tent he 
had brought filled the bill. He drove 
stakes into the cracks between stones 
and fastened the canvas to them. 

Next, he picked up several loose 
rocks and stacked them to make two 
dry platforms above the level of the 
floor, in case the water should beat in. 
Orie was for his goods, the other for 
his bed. 

“All right, bring' on your storm, 
Venus/’ he said aloud, though he could' 
hardly hear himself against the roar of 
the approaching rain. 

A streak of lavender lightning 
flashed through the sky, and the gray 
waVes to the south were suddenly close 
and vivid, then gone again. 

“If I could only sketch such a pic- 
ture,” Stupe thought. 

With his packet of colored crayons 
and a sketch pad, he sat in. the entrance 
of the cave, the canvas drapery slap- 
ping his shoulder. 

Another flash of lightning. There 
was something luminous on his cray- 
ons. Pink dust. Dream dust. Only 
now it was glowing faintly. And when 
the lightning came again, he saw that 
the dust spots flashed like mirrors. 

“On which two pencils?” Stupe was 
suddenly on fire with excitement. 
“Which- two ?” 

It was dark enough that he applied 
his flashlight to make sure. Yes, the 
orange and the red. 

'^HAT wasn’t all. Stupe was certain, 
as he examined the pencils by 
flashlight, that the visitor of his dreams 
had left not only “dream dust” but also 
fingerprints. 

It was all very curious. A thousand 



questions fought ' back and' forth in 
Stupe’s mind. Who? What? Why? 
His guesses only confused "him. The' 1 ' 
mysteries of Venus were playing- tricks 
upon his reason. What were the .secrets 
of this land? What were the'frules? 
How was he to know what was real 
arid what was unreal? 

He stared at the purplish' ;black 
clouds, rolling closer, gathering power 
as they came. 

If he could have had his wish just 
then, the clouds would, 'have parted to 
give him a glimpse of the Clear sky. 
Somehow he yearned to know' that a 
certain planet called the earth was still 
up there somewhere. 

But — now the first raindrops came 
thudding down, beating up a wave of 
dust, barely visible in the growing 
darkness. 

“Wingmen!” 

The lightning highlighted a small 
flock of flying forms racing down from 
the northeast. Six or seven of them. 

“Trying to outrun the rain!” 

The thought , was exciting. The 
opaque curtain of rain, was driving 
them'. They were coming fast, all 
right. The dark blotch was growing. 

Another flash. They were coming 
straight toward him. 

“They’re after this cave!” Stupe 
suddenly realized . . “Of course. They 
know this spot. They’re coming here 
for shelter.” 

Raindrops were battering the canvas 
curtain, its loose ends flapping. Back 
of it, he watched through a loop, and 
waited. 

Another flash. The six or seven 
wingmen were just above his door, 
beating their wings for a landing. 

CHAPTER XII 

T TNTIL he had heard their squawk- 
ing voices, Stupe did not know 
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what he was going to do. 

“Veek-lo-grakie-grakie! ” 

“Kimme - seebo - seebo - vanno-veek- 
lo!” 

Their words were nothing he could 
understand. But their shrill, clattering 
tinpan sounds were something to be re- 
membered. On the- previous night, 
when the three angry winged creatures 
had invaded the dining room, he had 
caught the weird metallic overtones 
that had characterized their squawks. 
Although they had, on that occasion, 
used some words of English along with 
their native jabber, their tones had 
been as different from human voices as 
a fire gong from cathedral chimes. 

They beat the air with their wings, 
their bare feet thumped to a landing. 
One of them gave a shrill cry of sur- 
prise. He had bumped into the canvas 
that blocked the way into the cave. 

It was then that Stupe, crouched 
within the canvas curtain, played his 
strategy. 

“Gr-r-r owl-1-1-1!” He yelled with all 
his voice. “Br-r-our-r-r-uff!” 

He rattled the canvas, growling like 
a mad animal. 

“Eee-vee-eek! ” One of the wingmen 
screamed. Or was it a winged woman? 
Other terrified screeches joined iri. 
Wings beat the air. Male and female 
voices squawked against the roar of the 
storm as the whole band of them in- 
stantly took to their wings. 

Scared out! A loud voice had done 
it. It might never work again, but it 
had turned the trick this time. Yes, 
they were flying away. Stupe watched 
through a look in the canvas. A flash 
of lightning highlighted their wet, half- 
clad bodies. 

They were beautiful in flight, Stupe 
thought. His glimpse of a graceful fe- 
male flying away with a winged infant 
in her arms was a picture that stuck in 
his mind. The little fellow’s wings 



were crushed tight against his mother’s 
body, his shiny knees drawn up against 
the single arm that held him, his bright 
eyes were looking down as the ground 
went spinning away beneath him. His 
mother’s wings stroked wide and full, 
her stringlike hair blew back from her 
forehead, her back was arched a trifle 
like as if in a swan dive. 

When the next flash of lightning 
came, the winged party was out of sight. 
Stupe wondered. How long had that 
mother„being racing ahead of the storm, 
carrying her child, trying to reach this 
very cave before the cloudburst caught 
her? 

'"J'TlE more he thought of it, the more 
uncomfortable he felt. Did he have 
any right to take possession of wing- 
men’s caves? He would return the 

“e- 

favor some time he thought. 

It was a good cave. It kept him 
warm and dry through the night until 
the storm was spent. 

The morning sun brought him his 
first sight of the huge red snails. 

“Two-ton snails,” the ambassador 
had called them. “They sleep in the 
shade in dry weather and go traveling 
when it rains.” 

This morning they were traveling. 
Stupe found it interesting to watch 
them through his binoculars. He 
counted more than fifty of them moving 
along the hillsides. They were going 
too slowly to be going anywhere, he 
thought. And much too slowly to make 
any trouble for a fleet-footed human 
like himself. Let them go where they 
pleased, so long as they didn’t inter- 
fere with his plan to hike over the 
fingers. 

From a distance they showed as shiny 
red rings of gelatine with white centers. 

Later in the day, Stupe came upon 
three of them at close range. He had 
slipped along the mountainside from 
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one hiding place to another, ever on the 
watch for wingmen. Coming over a 
rise, he saw three^of the two-ton snails 
only twenty-five yards ahead of him. 

They looked more than ever like 
immense mounds of red gelatine, each 
carrying a giant biscuit on top. The 
cream colored biscuits were, shells into 
which the whole mass of gelatinous sub- 
stance could draw in case of danger. 

But they were slow about drawing 
into their protective houses, and were 
therefore easy victims for hungry wing- 
men. 

Stupe ducked for a hiding place. 
Fifteen wingmen flying in a graceful 
squadron, swooped down as casually as 
if for a drink of water. They landed 
near the three huge snails and each 
grabbed for himself a handful of the 
red gelatine. Then they took to the air 
again, chattering as they went, and 
munching their food. 

“The food problem is simple in this 
land,” Stupe thought. 

The shapeless red creatures had evi- 
dently felt the attack. For minutes 
after the wingmen had gone on, the 
ground creatures were still contracting. 
When at last all of their gelatinous bod- 
ies had been drawn inside their shells, 
they might have appeared from a dis- 
tance as three round yellow rocks. 

Minutes later they began to come out 
again, and resumed their slow gliding 
locomotion. 

“No faces, no eyes, no mouth, no 
arms or legs,” Stupe observed. “Just 
a mass of protoplasm. I wonder what 
they taste v like.” 

THEY moved along they left a 
trail through the mountain-side 
vegetation that resembled the path of 
a seven-foot lawn mower. They were 
absorbing all the puffy little green 
plants they encountered evidently dh 
gesting them by some simple chemical 



process. 

Stupe’s .'curiosity got the better of 
him. He ran past the nearest snail and 
grabbed a handful of its substance. It 
was cool and sticky to his hand, like 
red jell. To his taste it was not sweet, 
as he had somehow expected. The 
flavor sickened him. 

He tried again, three or four times 
that afternoon, to learn to eat the stuff, 
but it seemed to act as a poison for him. 
After losing his food, he made his way 
back to the cave for several hours of 
fasting. i 

He was disappointed. If he could 
have endured red snail flesh, he would 
have had no food problem to worry 
about. 

Two days later, as it happened, 
food became the most important of all 
problems. For some time during his 
absence from his cave some winged 
visitors must have dropped in to pay 
their respects. And not finding anyone 
at home they had made away with 
everything they could find. The food 
had been hidden well enough, he had 
^believed, but their sense of smell must 
have led them to it. 

Crippled for supplies, Stupe never- 
theless embarked on his hike westward 
toward -the tenth finger. 

“I’m chasing dreams,” he kept telling 
himself. 

There was no longer any\ luminous 
dust on his colored pencils. His eye- 
lids had long since lost the touch of 
mist. There was very little, in fact; to 
persuade him that it had not all been 
an elaborate hallucination. 

But there were still the colored circles 
on his map. 

It was his purpose to walk far enough 
to look out upon that spot in the sea 
again. Two days to go. Two days to 
return. He should be back by the 
week’s end when the plane was sched- 
uled to arrive again with Hefty and the 
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others. 

“Hunger, however, has changed 
many a plan,” Stupe Smith said to him- 
self on the afternoon of his second day 
of hiking. 

In his many hours alone, he found 
it helpful to talk to himself, and he 
was doing his best to temper his hunger 
with philosophy. 

“Down through the ages hunger has 
changed the fates of men and nations. 
Some day it may determine the fates of 
planets.” 

He pondered, over this as he paced 
along the mountainside. He had as- 
cended to the, crest of the eleventh 
finger and was following it toward the 
sea. By night he hoped to reach the 
point. Then, if he could find food and 
regain his strength, he might swim 
across to the tenth point at dawn. 

“If earth man can learn to eat the 
flesh of the giant snails,” he continued, 
“he may readily adapt himself to 
Venus. But if he can’t, the winged men 
may outlast him in this land. They will 
borrow his tools and his speech. If 
they are clever enough to organize in 
great numbers, they may learn to sup- 
press the powers of earth man and 
dominate him. If I live to see that 
day — ” 

The thought did not appeal to him. 
The if was too painful to consider. He 
had stumbled twice in the past hour, 
and not from awkwardness. 

Late that night, dead tired and 
hungrier than he had ever been before 
in all his twenty-eight years, he dis- 
covered quite by accident, a new source 
of food. 

It happened when he tripped and 
rolled for a short distance down a steep 
slope. He barked his hand on the root 
of a tree, and put the injured knuckle 
to his lips. In doing so he tasted some- 
thing sweet. A bit of puffy cookie- 
shaped grass leaf had stuck to his hand. 



“It can’t be poison,” he thought. 
“Those red snails were eating cookie- 
grass.” 

A moment later , he was feasting on 
the same sort of vegetation he had been 
trampling underfoot all day. 

“Food,” he murmured philosoph- 
ically, “can turn the fortunes of men 
and nations . Tomorrow I’ll swim 
across to the tenth finger.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

JT WOULD be approximately a two- 
mile swim. If Stupe had known that 
Hefty and two others had taken off 
from the capital that morning and were 
on their way with an important mes- 
sage, he wouldn’t have made the plunge. 

It was a perilous swim. Not because 
Stupe wasn’t good for two miles. He 
was good for four times that distance on 
a calm sea. It was perilous because 
this morning’s visibility at sea level 
was about eighteen yards. 

“I should have a fog-horn,” he said 
aloud. The fog w£s so dense that he 
felt as if he were speaking in a small 
room — yet there was no telling how far 
his voice might carry or who might be 
within hearing. ^ 

Would the wingmen swim close to the 
water’s surface on foggy mornings? He 
kept a sharp lookout for trouble. 

The little three-foot raft which he 
towed was riding smoothly. It was 
drawn by a line attached to his belt. 
He had built it with a tripod of three- 
foot poles upon which he was able to 
hang his clothes (with the exception of 
his trunks and belt) and such portable 
equipment as his ax, his binoculars, and 
his pistol. 

Abruptly he ceased talking aloud. 
He had a distinct feeling that someone 
had heard him. 

The goods must be watched closely, 
he thought. He took up to little slack 
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in the tow-line, and kept turning to 
make sure it was following safely. 

He swam on silently. When would 
the shore come in sight? Had he 
turned in his course? There, wasn’t 
that the bank ahead — that large white 
stone? 

It was shaped like a horse. A bundle 
of mist in the shape of a horse — with 
a rider — a girl — 

No, he was only seeing things. For 
it was gone and there was only the fog. 
There was no shore at all, only the 
smooth gray water. v 

There was the white mist again— now 
in another direction. The shore must 
be that way. 

Stupe swam with a swifter stroke. 
There must be land just ahead. That 
dim gray outline — could it be that 
which Stupe had dreamed feverishly of 
seeing — a horse and rider in the sea? 

Again they were gone. A sort of 
luminous glow hung in the fog where 
Stupe had thought he had seen them. 
Luminous like the dream dust he had 
found on his pencils. 

Where now? The apparition had 
come and gone twice, each time too dim 
in detail for Stupe to be certain it wasn’t 
a figment of his imaginings. His heart 
was thumping wildly. Could it be? 

He paused, treading water, and the 
little raft drifted up to touch his elbow. 
He took the binoculars and tried to 
penetrate the gray mist. His efforts 
were useless. The flashlight might do 
better. 

He shined the beam into the gray- 
ness, turning it slowly like a beacon. 
At the same time he called. 

“Hello-o-o-o!” 

He listened. He called ithree times. 
Then listening, he was startled to hear 
something strangely familiar. Tt was 
not a response to his call — far from it. 
It was the low drone of an airplane 
sailing over, high above the fog. 



“Hefty I ” he thought. “He’s come to 
look for me. And here J am, somewhere 
in the sea — lost.” 

CHAPTER XIV 

j_|EFTY WINKLE was not the 
worrying type. His good fists 
were so dependable that he rarely felt 
incompetent. But on the previous after- 
noon he had sensed that there were too 
many invisible troubles in the air. The 
sort that he did not know how to com- 
bat. 

“We’re missin’ out on something,” he 
had said to Velma Stevens. “Does any- 
one know what caused, alLthat ruckus 
the other night?” 

“I’m no mind reader,” Velma said. 
“Why don’t you ask the captain?” 

“By George, I will. My pal Stupe 
is out there on his own, trustin’ that we 
are back of him. It’s my business to 
find out what goes on.” 

“If you learn anything, tell me.” , 

Hefty would have stormed the fort- 
ress of the captain if an attendant had 
not dissuaded him. The captain was 
said to be in a serious condition. No 
visitors were allowed. 

Hefty’s next move was to call upon 
the ambassador. _ He waited in the 
outer office for an hour and was at last 
admitted. He was not used to con- 
ferring with the dignitaries and he 
shuffled awkwardly before the am- 
bassador’s desk. 

“I just got a few questions maybe 
you can answer.” 

Ambassador Jewell, for all his aus- 
terity, seemed to welcome the con- 
ference. 

“I have a few questions for you, too, 
Mr. Winkle. Would you like to take a 
walk with me across the spaceport?” 

Hefty took long strides trying to keep 
pace with the tall ambassador. This 
was an event in his life. Here he was 
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hobnobbing with the most important 
man in Venus. Stupe should see him 
now. 

The ambassador talked casually at 
first. He spoke of the future develop- 
ments of this land. This spaceport 
would accommodate a huge volume of 
traffic in the future years. The great 
financiers of America were sure to 
watch this planet with interest. 

“Gee ! ” All this important talk made 
Hefty feel like a potential millionaire. 
Then the ambassador came to the 
point. 

“I want to ask you, Mr. Winkle, 
what you know about the purpose of 
this expedition. Not Stupe Smith’s 
purpose, but the Captain’s.” 

They walked in silence a moment be- 
fore Hefty could comprehend this ques- 
tion. Then — 

“You mean that Stupe and the cap- 
tain aren’t here for the same reason?” 

“That’s what I am wondering.” 

''jpHEIR path took them past the 
'warehouses and hangars. As usual, 
the scene was humming with activity. 
A few official planes were being serv- 
iced. The Wellington spaceship stood 
near the farthest hangar and the Fiddle 
brothers were at work loading the two 
Venus planes nearby. Owing to the 
presence of Thelma Stevens they were 
dawdling at their work.. 

Another member of the Wellington 
party, Dick Bracket, leaned against the 
corner of the- hangar observing the 
workers with an air of detachment. 

“Hello, Mr. Bracket,” the ambassa- 
dor greeted him in passing. 

The young man returned a saccharin 
smile. “How do you do, Mr. Ambas- 
sador.” 

Hefty saw that the ambassador 
didn’t intend to stop and talk. The 
Fiddle brothers, one of the mechanics, 
and Thelma all turned as if expecting 



this to be an official visit. When the 
ambassador merely greeted them and 
continued on his way, were they disap- 
pointed, Hefty wondered, or relieved? 

Jake Fiddle, his eyes glinting mis- 
chievously, called out, “Say, Mr. Am- 
bassador didja ever git those three dev- 
ilish wingmen that did the shooting?” 

The ambassador stopped and turned 
and Hefty followed him as he saun- 
tered toward them. 

“It is not easy to apprehend mischief 
makers when they have wings, Mr. 
Fiddle,” he said politely. “But I shall 
know their faces if I see them again. 
Would you?” 

They looked at each other, each 
waiting for the other to reply. Thelma 
said, “My sister Selma says she would 
know them.” 

“Good. How is she feeling, by the 
way?” 

Hefty decided that the ambassador 
was being as friendly as an important 
man could possibly be. But suspicious 
eyes were watching him counteracting 
his efforts to be congenial. Then he 
threw out a sharp challenge. 

“We haven’t found the wingmen but 
we discovered their guns. American 
made pistols. A recent patent — ” 

Bull Fiddle broke in with, “You 
don’t say, Mr. Ambassador. Some of 
your folks must be in cahoots with 
’em.” 

“We keep a careful record of all the 
firearms in this colony. Have you 
checked your own supply?” 

''JpHE Fiddle brothers looked at each 

other and Jake shrugged. No an- 
swer. The ambassador’s nerves were 
tense, Hefty knew, as he studied one 
after another of them, turning at last 
to stare at Dick Bracket. Dick was 
still smiling. 

“It will be necessary,” said the am- 
bassador coldly, “for me to send a 
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squad of guards to check every item 
of your equipment against the captain’s 
inventory.” 

Then the ambasador and Hefty 
resumed their walk. The chills were 
playing through Hefty’s spine. It was 
great stuff to be seen hobnobbing with 
the ambassador, all right — or was it? 
Mentally he was doubling his fists, 
knowing that sooner or later he would 
pay for this moment with a few left 
hooks to someone’s jaw. The ambassa- 
dor was speaking to him again* 

“You’ve known Stupe Smith a long 
time, haven’t you?” 

“I been his sidekick for the last half 
dozen years.” 

“You think a lot of him?” 

“Greatest guy in the world.” 

“What about Captain Meetz? Have 
he and Smith been friends long?’ 

Hefty shook his head. “They just 
got acquainted when we took off for 
Venus.” 

c. 

After a little silence the conversation 
drifted in other directions and all the 
while Hefty did his best to keep pace 
with the long legged ambassador. When 
they parted at the entrance of the ho- 
tel, the ambassador offered his hand. 

“Keep an ear to the ground, Mr. 
Winkle. I am going to trust you to 
bring me any important news you hear. 
You’ll do that, won’t you Mr. Winkle?” 
The handshake was solid. “Just call 
me Hefty.” 

CHAPTER XV 

YOU tink you keep der ear to 
der ground?” said Gypsy Brown 
to Hefty that night as they sat at a 
card table in one corner- of the lobby. 
“Ledt me tell you, dot’s exactly vot I 
been doing. Me, I got two ears to der 
ground, dot’s vy my head iss in such 
a pain.” 

They had forgotten the card game 



before the first hands were dealt. Hefty 
simply had to talk with someone he 
could trust, and Gypsy Brown was the 
one who could understand. 

“You know vot I tink?” she said, 
tapping him on the back of the hand, 
“I tink effryvun in der whole lot has 
come here mit a different idea. You 
take der doctor.” 

“Jabetta? What about him?” Hefty 
said. 

All der time he writes der notes. You , 
vatch and see.” 

“Every doctor writes notes, Gypsy. 
Prescriptions and records and things. 
They can’t carry it all in their heads.” 

“You vatch and see,” Gypsy re- 
peated, her chain earrings clinking as 
she nodded her head seriously. “You 
vatch and see And den, dot Dick 
Bracket.” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s not no good.’ 

“How do you know?” 

They looked around to be sure Dick 
wasn’t spying on them. He had a way 
of edging in on conversations unexpect- 
edly. While they were discussing his 
arsenal experience, Velma joined them. 

“The last time I saw Dick,” Velma 
said, “Was about an hour ago. Just as 
I was leaving Selma’s room, he was 
coming from the captain’s door. He 
was carrying a shoe box, and just for 
a joke I ran up and said, ‘Let’s see your 
new shoes,’ and I lifted the lid and 
peeked before he stopped me. What do 
you suppose?” 

“A pistol?” said Hefty. 

“Shoes?” said Gypsy. 

“You’re both wrong. Maps. Or 
some kind of. charts. I couldn’t tell, 
for sure.” 

“He and der captain are thick like 
glue,” said Gypsy. “Vare you tink 
you’re goin, Hefty? Der game aindt 
efen begun.” 

“No game tonight,” said Hefty, put- 
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ting on his coat. “It’s high time for 
me to put the other ear to the ground.” 

He strode away abruptly, and Gypsy 
looked after him, saying, “Now vot iss 
biting him?” 

In the deep shadows on the farther 
side of the Wellington spaceship one of 
the planes taxied to a stop and idled 
gently. Thelma was at the controls. 
She looked down into the darkness, 
trying to make out the forms of Dick 
Bracket and the Fiddle brothers. They 
were still carrying on their conference 
with the spaceport guards. She had 
just returned from a ten minute warm- 
up flight over -the capital. The plane 
was loaded with provisions for estab- 
lishing a camp. But as yet, Thelma 
believed, no flight had been authorized. 

“If they think they’re going to trick 
me into an unauthorized flight, they’re 
mistaken,” she said to herself. 

Jake Fiddle came into the plane, 
tense with excitement. 

“All set for flight,. Babe? We’re 
gonna pull a fast take-off in about a 
minute.” 

“Are we?” Thelma said skeptically. 
What’s the score?” 

“They’re stalling us. The ambassa- 
dor has given them an order to look 
over our goods.” 

“Well,” said Thelma. “Why not? 
Have we got anything to hide?” 

“Dick Bracket thinks it’s none of 
their business. The captain has given 
him the green light, he says.” 

^ 'HELM A frowned. She reached to 
switch off the motors, but Jake 
caught her hand. 

“Now, Babe, just because you don’t 
like Dick Bracket, are you gonna be 
nasty? I’ll be'goin’ with you on this 
jaunt — Bull and I. We’ll hit the 
Southeast Ocean beach by dawn, and 
unload our goods, and you and Dick 



can be back by early afternoon 
How about it?” 

“I’ll phone the ambassador,” said 
Thelma, reaching for the radiotele- 
phone. .“If he tells me it’s okay — ” 

“Don’t be that way, Babe.” Jake 
caught her arm, tightened his grip on 
her hand and tried to draw her into an 
embrace. 

The door swung open at that mo- 
ment, and two uniformed guards en- 
tered the plane. Thelma turned to 
stare at them, and she was infuriated 
at their intrusion. 

“What are you busting in here for? 
What business have you got — ” 

The guards tried to protest that or- 
ders were orders. This was their job. 
The ambassador had given them pa- 
pers — 

Dick Bracket and Bull Fiddle fol- 
lowed them in and Dick flashed a pis- 
tol. 

“Get out!” Dick snapped. “Get out 
quick. We’re taking off now and we 
don’t need any surplus baggage.” 

The guards were taken by surprise. 
This .smooth tongued boy had been try- 
ing to outtalk them for the past ten 
minutes, but he had been polite enough 
about it. Now they saw in his eyes 
the fanatical light of a man who would 
shoot first and ask questions afterward. 

They moved toward the door. At 
first Thelma thought that they were 
going to knuckle down and take orders 
like a pair of slaves. But suddenly both 
of them whirled, reaching for their 
guns. 

Thelma stifled a scream. Jt all hap- 
pened in a split second. Two quick 
flashes. Dick’s automatic pistol was 
almost silent. Just — pnk-pnk ! — and 

the two guards sagged and fell. One of 
them groaned, clutching at his belly. 
The other simply sank, and his elbow 
bumped the floor and his hand stuck 
up limply like a fan over his face. 
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“Let me out of here,” Thelma said 
.under, her breath. The Fiddle broth- 
ers were staring at the fallen guards, 
and Jake didn’t notice her as she 
brushed past him. But Dick Bracket 
blocked her path. His blazing black 
eyes reminded her of pictures of the 
devil. The devil in his youth; she 
thought, getting his first taste of vio- 
lence. Or was this his first? 

'^TTHOUT a word, with only a 
slight flourish of the pistol, he 
stopped her. 

The Fiddle brothers began to grum- 
ble. This was no good. This would 
cook their goose. Dick would never 
get by with this kind of doings. 

“We’re all in this,” Dick said coldly. 
“Drag them back in the aisle. Here, 
get some newspapers under them.” 

The Fiddle brothers obeyed like a 
pair of trained seals. 

“Now, Miss Stevens, back to the con-, 
trols, if you please. 

Thelma was chilled to the fingertips. 
No use trying to defy this young des- 
perado. He would commit murder at 
the drop of a hat. She backed away 
slowly, watching him. 

“We won’t get away with this, Dick,” 
she said. The word we was her strat- 
egy. Her wits were whirling. “Dick, 
didn’t you know — ” she pointed to the 
window. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“There’s, someone out there. They 
saw you do it. They saw the whole 
thing. They couldn’t hear what we 
were saying. They’ll pin you for 
this—” 

“Who was out there?” 

“I couldn’t tell.” It was working, 
she thought. He was going to fall for 
it. “All I could see was a, shadowy 
form. Look, Dick, you’d better do 
your stuff before he gets away.” 

Dick’s sharp black eyes flashed 



toward the window. She talked fast 
* 

now, and the Fiddle brothers were lap- 
ping it up. They had been too stunned 
to think. 

“We can get by with this, Dick. We 
can dump these two guards on top of 
a mountain. The wingmen will get the 
blame. Everybody’s looking for wing- 
men attacks after what happened the 
other night. But we’ll get by — if you 
snag that witness before he gets away. 
Quick, pal — ” 

“All right, throw a light,” Dick said: 
“You, Jake — ” The burly fellow moved 
to the door, making ready with a, pistol. 
Thelma seated herself at' the controls 
and began flashing the spotlight around. 
Dick, at her elbow, was disconcerted. 
Bull Fiddle had followed his brother 
out. If they were on their wits, this 
was their chance, Thelma thought. 
They would race off and report. They 
would save their hides on this deal. But 
Dick must have foreseen the danger of 
losing them. 

“Keep the spotlight on them,” he 
said. “Back and forth’ from them 
Now, sweep around that way. There’s 
where he’d be hiding — oh-oh — there 
he is!'” 

There someone was — an eavesdrop- 
per, lurking at the farther edge of a 
baggage cart. Thelma’s heart' almost 
stopped. It. had been farthest from 
her thoughts that there would be some- 
one— 

“Keep the light on him,” Dick or- 
dered. “That’s good. They’re on him 
now. A little guy in a brown coat and 
no hat — why, it’s Hefty Winkle. Him. 
So. -We’ll take care'of him, all right.” 

Thelma thought she would faint. 
There he was, little Hefty with his 
comical face.- His eyes were batting 
against the spotlight. Those two big 
lugs had him, all right. He wasn’t 
putting up much of a scrap, and he 
didn’t look half as scared as Thelma 
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thought he should look. Did he know 
there were a couple of murdered guards 
aboard? 

“All right, Hefty, you’re our pris- 
oner,” Dick Bracket snapped. “Get 
aboard. We’re taking off on a secret 
mission, and we need your company. 
All set, Miss Stevens?” 

“All set,” said Thelma weakly. The 
motors accelerated, the plane shot 
swiftly across the open field and took 
off into the night. 

CHAPTER XVI 

gTUPE looked up through the fog 
as he swam. It was hard to tell 
how high overhead the plane was flying. 
The roar of the motors was already 
diminishing, rolling away softly into 
the distance. 

“This would be a fine morning for 
a crash,” he thought. There was no use 
for him to give way to the panic that 
wanted to grip him. For the present, 
there was only one thing for him to 
do. He must get back to land as quick 
as possible. He must ascend to a look- 
out point. Perhaps he could get a fire 
started. Then if. the fog cleared, so 
that they could land, there was just 
a chance — 

“Slim chance!” he muttered pessi- 
mistically, remembering that he had 
been hiking for the past two days. If 
he had only brought a little two-way 
radio — 

If there was only some way of getting 
back, or signaling — 

A thousand ifs flooded his mind. But 
one hope was paramount — that the 
plane would find a safe landing in spite 
of this fog. 

These realities came upon him so 
swiftly that his previous fantasies were 
swept away. Had he actually seen a 
figure of a rider in the mists? Or had 
that object been no more than a phan- 



tom, a thing of his imagination? 

He could see the trail of waves in the 
still waters for a little distance back 
of him, and as he drew the small raft 
around, he believed he was returning to 
the shore from which he had come. 

The night’s flight from the spaceport 
across the narrow continent to the 
Southeast ocean had been a difficult 
one. For Hefty Winkle, it was like the 
feeling he used to have just before he 
went into the ring with a prize fighter 
twice his size. Only worse. The ten- 
sion had continued all night. 

Dick Bracket had blundered. Every- 
one on board knew that. But he seemed 
to know what he was doing and he in- 
sisted that the captain’s authority was 
back of him. 

“I want to talk with those Fiddle 
brothers in private,” he had said, soon 
after they had passed over the Venusian 
capital. However, during this private 
conference he had made it impossible 
for Hefty to talk with Thelma. 

“If I could only radio back to the 
ambassador before we get out of range,” 
Hefty had thought. “There will be the 
devil to pay trying to square things.” 
And to think the ambassador had taken 
him into confidence! 

/ ’J~'HE Fiddle brothers were coming to 
some decision, nodding their heads 
in agreement with Dick. Then Hefty 
overheard one of them say, “You’re 
sure that the captain planned it this 
way? Don’t we get contracts or some- 
thin’?” 

Dick drew some papers from his 
pocket. Jake and Bull studied them 
with blank expressions and handed 
them back. 

“We’d better get rid of these 
corpses,” said Jake. 

As they flew over the Divide, they 
unceremoniously pushed the bodies out 
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the door. That was that. Hefty 
watched Dick as he wiped his hands on 
his handkerchief. 

“I’ll have a few words with you and 
Miss Stevens,” Dick said. x 

During their conference, which lasted 
the rest of the night, Hefty did his best 
to gauge Thelma’s reactions. It wasn’t 
easy to figure out a girl like that. ■'She 
and her sister had been born with poker 
faces, he decided. 

At first Hefty had believed her to be 
in cahoots with Dick. That spotlight 
had been his own undoing. And yet 
her manner didn’t betray any respect 
for Dick Bracket’s plans. 

“Here is the proposition,” Dick said. 
“You. can take it or leave it. I’ll give 
it to you straight from the shoulder 
just as Captain Meetz told it to me.” 
He unfolded a map of the continent. 
Hefty recognized the outline of the 
Southeast ocean with the fingers of 
land extending into it and the profile 
of a man’s shoulder and head farther 
to the east. Unlike any map Hefty had 
seen before, this one was marked with 
products — minerals, forests, oil lands 
and other natural resources. 

“The Wellington expedition has 
come,” Dick explained with an air of 
ownership, “to establish a chain of out- 
posts. Within a few years this land 
will be 'the Wellington empire.” 

Thelma spoke up rapidly. “What 
makes Wellington think he can get 
away with anything like that?” 

“Wellington is willing to take a few 
risks.” The young desperado smiled 
suavely. “He has hand-picked his key 
men. We don’t mind running a few 
risks.” ^ 

Hefty was looking dizzily through 
the map, through the fore of the plane, 
through the planet itself, as he tried to- 
tie this explanation to the personality 
of Wellington. What about the enter- 
tainments for millionaires? What about 



the beautiful girl on the white horse? 

“I don’t get it,” Hefty said. “Stupe 
has been sent here for the express pur- 
pose of finding the girl that Mr. Vest 
talked about — ” 

“Bunkum l” 

“Huh?” 

“Get wise, Sonny Boy. That talk 
was just a screen.” Dick gave Hefty 
a patronizing pat on the head. “There 
was no such thing as a beautiful girl 
riding through the sea.” 

Hefty angered. 

“But Stupe heard Mr. Vest say — ” 
“Yes, Vest evidently believed it. It 
was a convenience to Wellington that a 
nut like Vest happened along. Very 
convenient indeed.” 

J_JEFTY’S nerves were suddenly 
tight with ill-repressed fury. “But 
it can’t be just a gag. Wellington offered 
Stupe a cool million.” 

Dick laughed.lightly. “A provisional 
offer. 7/ he finds the girl. But he 
won’t. I heard Wellington laughing 
about that afterward. ‘They call him 
Stupe Smith,’ Wellington told us. 
‘Stupe for Stupendous. When he gets 
back from this little clambake it will be 
Stupe for Stupid.’ Now, Hefty,” Dick 
Bracket was smiling like a salesman 
who was about to sign up a stubborn 
customer, “when the Wellington empire 
is established there will be huge profits 
for those who get in on the ground floor. 
Would you like to see a copy of the 
agreement?” ' 

Before Hefty could reply, Thelma 
said, ( “All right, all right, you and all 
your big shot friends are going to dish 
out a round of fortunes on a silver 
platter. Is that the idea?” 

“If you see fit ^o cooperate in every 
detail,” said Dick, tossing his head back 
and narrowing his. eyes at her. 

“I never decide about matters like 
this without talking to my sisters,” said 
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Thelma, “but I’ll admit it looks good. 
Why don’t you get smart and rope the 
ambassador in on the same deal?” 
Dick evaded this question. It was 
evident that the personal flare-up be- 
tween him and Ambassador Jewell 
would not be easily forgotten. 

“Wellington has picked his beneficia- 
ries with care. You and your sisters 
are among 1 the lucky ones. How about 
you, Brother Winkle?” 

Hefty was still looking at the map. 
“HJ. looks like a good country. But 
you’re not going to get away with these 
high-handed methods. Shooting guards 
on sight is not the way to do business, 
my friend.” 

Dick’s . very pleasant smile accompa- 
nied his sarcastic tone. “So you know, 
how this deal should be operated? We’ll 
see. I’ll take care of my end. Your 
part will be to handle your friend 
Stupe.” 

“In what way?” 

“Study this map,” said Dick. “If 
you influence your friend to see any ad- 
vantages for himself here, then we’ll be 
able to do business.” 

For the first time Hefty began to see 
Dick Bracket in a new light. Perhaps 
all of this rash action was something 
more than boyish impulsiveness after 
all. At first it had seemed that a return 
to the Venusian capital would be im- 
possible for Dick, after those two cold- 
blooded murders. But now Hefty won- 
dered. Could the captain work fast 
enough to fix things? 

Hefty looked into the black sky and 
wished for morning. It had been a dis- 
mal night ever since they crossed the 
Divide. If only a star would show — if 
only that certain planet called the Earth 
would peek through the clouds — 

How was Stupe spending this night, 
he wondered. His memory drifted back 
to that long trek in the Andes when 
he and Stupe had risked their lives in 




an attempted rescue. In the end, .the 
lost party had found its way out before 
he and Stupe arrived. 

“History repeats itself,” Hefty 
thought. Again Stupe was tramping 
over an uncharted wilderness looking 
for someone who wasn’t there. 

Now in the rear of the cabin the 
bottles and glasses were clinking. The 
Fiddle brothers and their young leader 
were drinking to the new Wellington 
empire. An ugly trio, those three men. 
Two brothers, brawny fellows with hard 
faces and gangster manners. One boy 
of twenty or so, sharp featured, alert, a 
clever talker. 

They offered Thelma a drink. She 
refused. She was lost in her own 
thoughts. The illuminated dials reflect- 
ed a green light in her eyes. 

Dawn came with a sky of solid gray. 

“Fog,” Thelma said. She turned to 
Hefty and for the first time he saw 
something in her expression, however 
cynical, that give him hope. It was 
a faint hint that privately she might 
resent this ugly business as much as he. 

“Fog,” she repeated. “That’s all we 
need.” 

( Continued on page go) 




I’ll DREAM OF YOU 



By Charles F. Myers 

Toffee was Just a girl in Mare 
Pillsworth’s dreams — until he awoke 
one day to find the dream a reality 



T OFFEE leaned back against the 
tree and passed a slender hand 
through her red hair. As her arm 
relaxed, she let it fall, carelessly about 
Marc’s neck. Lazily, her. green eyes 
traced his profile and found it, if not 
classic, highly satisfactory. 

“Kiss me,” she said. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake,” murmured 
Marc, continuing to stare straight 
ahead. 

Toffee followed his gaze to the scene 
before therm The entire countryside, 
apparently unaware of its inherent 
stateliness, ‘ r was caught in a sort of ^ in- 
formal gaity. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it?” Toffee 



asked. 

“Yes,” replied Marc dreamily. 

“You seem fascinated by beauty, al- 
most starved for it.” 

Marc nodded and leaned his head 
back further on the tree. 

“Then get fascinated, you dope,” 
Toffee leaned forward to face him. 

“Huh?” Marc stared at the girl as 
though he hadn’t been quite aware of 
her before. 

“I’m beautiful too and twice as much 
fun.” It was a simple statement of fact. 
“Kiss me,” she added. 

“Haven’t you any restraint?” 

“With everything else I have, you 
ask for restraint 1” Toffee drew nearer. 
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“You’re shameless,” said Mate. 

“Naturally.” Toffee closed her eyes 
and advanced her lips to. his. Abruptly, 
Marc threw his hands to the grass be- 
fore him and boosted himself to his feet, 
leaving Toffee’s arm to fall dejectedly 
to her side. 

“Maybe next time,” she murmured, 
shrugging her shoulders. “Even the 
glacial age had to come to an end 
eventually.” 

TV/T ARC caught hold of a limb just 
^ over his head and swung effort- 
lessly to a branch above Toffee, where 
he settled himself comfortably and con- 
tinued his studied contemplation of the 
landscape. Toffee reached a hand to- 
ward him and waited. 

f 

“Well, don’t just sit there- like a stone 
image,” she called. “Give me a hand. 
I want up too.” 

Slowly, Marc looked down at her 
and studied the pert, upturned face with 
solemn gravity. Suddenly, he shook his 
head and returned to his attitude of 
sombre speculation. Toffee seemed not 
at all daunted. 

“I’ll show you,” she yelled. “I’ll 
shake you out'of there like a cocoanut.” 
With that, she took hold of the tree and 
began to tug at it vehemently until, 
slowly it began to sway. As though she 
had pulled a bell chord, a soft, distinct 
tolling began to make itself heard, and 
as the tree swayed more violently, the 
sound became louder. Soon the motion 
of the tree became so great that Marc 
found himself clutching the branch to 
keep his balance. 

“For the love of Mike, Toffee!” he 
yelled through the uproar of the bell. 
“Stop it! Do you want me to break my 
neck?” 

“But I’m not doing it ! ” hollered Tof- 
fee. It seemed that the tree had become 
possessed of a will of its own as it 
rocked back and forth in a constantly 



increasing arc. Toffee stood back from 
it in terror. As it made a new, deeper 
lunge, Marc lost his seat but continued 
to cling to the branch with his hands. At 
the end of the arc, the tree seemed to 
pause in anticipation of a final gigantic 
thrust. As it did so, the clap of the bell 
was almost intolerable. Suddenly, 
Marc felt himself lifted and hurled 
swiftly into space. He seemed to be 
flying upward and away from the earth, 
as though the force of gravity had utter- 
ly forsaken him. 

As he sailed along, he looked back 
over his shoulder to behold a scene that 
was especially disconcerting. All the 
earth below him seemed to be caught in 
the swaying motion of the tree. It 
rocked crazily in a see-saw motion, con- 
stantly accompanied by the tolling of 
the great, ghostly bell. Then, suddenly, 
the action stopped. The earth shud- 
dered and seemed to crumble, falling 
into space. Through the ensuing quiet, 
Marc could only wonder at what had 
happened;, then, faintly, through the 
sound of rushing air, he began to hear 
his name being called. He turned his 
head quickly to see Toffee rushing 
through space after him. 

“Wait Marc, Wait!” she cried. 

He reached a hand out, toward her. 

A/TARC’S hand fell heavily to the 
alarm clock on the bedside table 
and the noise ceased. The fact that he 
was awake didn’t mean that he was 
rested. He rolled over in the bed with- 
out opening his eyes, and began care- 
fully to review the dream, for it had 
left him strangely uneasy. The thing 
that disturbed him most was the girl, 
Toffee. As he thought ,of her, she be- 
came more and more vivid, more and 
more insistent as a real personality. It 
was strange how real she did seem, es- 
pecially since she had been so unlike 
any girl that Marc had ever known. It 
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wasn’t that he wouldn’t have liked to 
have known a girl like that, it was just 
that he had been so occupied with the 
development of the Pillsworth Advertis- 
ing Agency that he rarely had time for 
girls like, or unlike, Toffee. The dream 
had brought to him a vague suspicion 
that perhaps' something was missing in 
his life, something like Toffee for in- 
stance. There was Julie Mason of 
course, Marc’s secretary, but although 
she was an even match for any model 
that had ever been in the office, Julie 
was still a very efficient business wom- 
an, and for some reason that cancelled 
irrevocably any idea of romance. He 
sat up in bed and stretched his arms up, 
over his head, yawning luxuriously. 
Suddenly, he became transfixed, his 
arms rigid above him and his mouth 
wide open. He stared in fascination at 
the foot of the bed. 

Toffee turned and smiled wickedly. 

“I almost didn’t make it,” she said. 
“Thanks for the lift.” 

Marc’s lips worked feverishly but 
produced nothing intelligible. 

“Well, don’t just sit there making 
faces, tell me how glad you are to see 
me — and put your arms down.” 

Slowly and mechanically, Marc low- 
ered his arms. 

“Now,” Toffee continued. “Let’s not 
waste time — kiss me.” She raised her- 
self from the edge of the bed and moved 
toward him. 

Instantly, Marc became animated, 
leaping from the bed like a flushed bird. 
He rushed to the window and seemed 
about to jump, when,' suddenly, he 
halted. Slowly, he turned, and faced 
her. 

“I’ve gone mad,” he muttered. “I’m 
nuts!” 

Toffee rertiained by the bed in a state 
of acute bewilderment. This wasn’t 
precisely the reaction that she had ex- 
pected. 



“We’re not going through all that 
again?” Her voice expressed utter dis- 
appointment. 

“Get out I ” yelled Marc. “Get out of 
here you — you — you figment!” 

“But Marc, don’t you know me? I’m 
Toffee, your dream girl.” 

“Go get yourself into a dream then,” 
yelled Marc. “I’m awake.” 

“Oh, I see what’s troubling you.” A 
bright smile lighted Toffee’s face. 
“Now, just come over here and sit down 
while I explain everything.” She ex- 
tended a hand to him and, fascinated, 
Marc moved toward her and sat down 
gingerly on the edge of the bed. 

“'Y'HAT’S nice,” cooed Toffee. “Now 
just stop being so jumpy and I’ll 
tell you all about it. In the first place, 
you dreamed me up. All I am I owe to 
you and, judging by the mirror, I’d say 
that was plenty. Up until now, I’ve 
existed only in your subconscious, but 
last night, while you were dreaming, 
you released me, gave me physical di- 
mensions and a personality. Now, that 
works both ways; it was the first chance 
I’d had to see you too. Well, it seemed 
that you were a nice enough guy, but a 
little mixed up about a lot of important 
things, so I decided to materialize my- 
self and help you out. And let me tell 
you, that materializing stuff is no, easy 
proposition.” 

Marc’s eyes filled with wonder. 

“You mean to tell me you’re really 
here — in the flesh, I mean?” 

Toffee slowly crossed one lovely leg 
over the other. “What do you think?” 
she asked. 

“Well, you’ll have to go back,” Marc 
yelled, jumping up. “Its very nice of 
you to want to help out and all, but I 
can take care of things for myself. 
Thank you very much. Now, goodbye.” 
He stood back from her as though ex- 
pecting an explosion, but nothing hap- 
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pened. 

‘‘Well, you heard me. Goodbye — 1 
fade — deitf aterialize — do your stuff ! ” 
Toffee smiled mysteriously and shook 
her head. 

“Sorry boss, I can't do it. The only 
way for me to disappear is for you to go 
to sleep, then I have to return, but 
when you wake up, I’ll be right back. 
Once you get it started, it works auto- 
matically. Of course there is one way 
to get rid of me for good but we won’t go 
into that, not just yet anyway. And 
while we’re on the subject, I may as well 
tell you — I’m pretty sick of that sub- 
conscious, of yours. A girl could cer- 
tainly ask for better company. I’ve 
never seen so many stuffy ideas. All 
that will be changed of course.” 

Marc shuddered as Toffee sat back 
with a satisfied smile. 

“You’re completely unprincipled,” he 
groaned. 

“You’d better not start criticizing. 
Like the man says, you made me what 
Tam today and you’d bloody well better 
be satisfied.” Toffee was interrupted 
by a timid knock on the door. 

“Good grief 1” cried Marc. “That’s 
Joseph. Dp something ! ” 

Toffee knew exactly what to do. She 
ran quickly to the mirror, and after 
several pats at her hair, turned, in a 
seductive pose to face the door. It was 
then that , Marc noticed her costume, a 
fight, transparent affair that seemed but 
half inclined to stay in place'. The 
tableau that she presented was effective, 
but extremely alarming under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“What do you think you’re doing,” 
hissed Marc. 

“I like to look my best when gentle- 
men are calling,” giggled Toffee. 

Frantically, Marc rushed and 
grabbed a sheet,- then rushed to Toffee 
with some idea of concealing her. Of 
course Toffee was of no mind to have 



her obvious charms hidden, and a wild 
struggled ensued. 



gLOWLY, the door open and an aged 
head appeared in the opening. Large 
watery eyes fell on the disturbing scene 
and became even larger. Instantly, the 
head disappeared and the door slammed 
to. 



“There, now see what you’ve, done,” 
yelled Marc. 

Toffee threw the sheet disdainfully 
aside. 

“And what do you expect a lady to 
do when she’s attacked?” 

“Attacked I” Marc screamed indig- 
nantly. 

“Just because another man comes in- 
to the room is no reason ,for you to go 
showing off like a juvenile delinquent.” 
Marc snorted with helpless rage. “I 
was trying to cover you up!” 

“Oh — /’ murmured Toffee with obvi- 
ous disappointment. 

“Joseph is one of the best valets in 
the business, but also one of the most 
moral,” explained Marc. “I’ve had to 
be a regular saint to keep him, and now 
you — ! He’ll quit me like a flash.” 
“You’ll be better off without him,” 
said Toffee with conviction. “You see! 
I’m beginning to help you already.” 
Marc tossed a dressing gown to Tof- 
fee with instructions to put it on and 
wait for him in the sitting room. He 
dressed quickly and joined her there 
with deep misgivings as Toffee looked 
up brightly from the divan. 

“This is a pretty swank apartment, 
Marc. You must be rich.” 

“Never mind that, we’ve got, to do 
something about you,” he said, seating 
himself beside her. 

“I’m just loaded with suggestions,” 
said Toffee archly. 

“You’re just loaded,” growled Marc. 
“You can’t stay here and I can’t turn 
you loose in that get-up.” He indi- 

J 
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cate her brief costume. 

“You could buy me some clothes,” 
suggested Toffee. 

Silently, Joseph shuffled into the 
room, halted just behind them and fixed 
his eyes firmly on the ceiling. He 
cleared his throat with a bark that 
would have done Lassie all kinds of 
credit. Marc started from his seat as 
though he had been kicked. 

“Breakfast,” announced Joseph in a 
voice that made it sound like a direct 
accusation. 



THE elevator door closed behind 
Marc and Toffee, a low whistle is- 
sued from the cage. The operator had 
let them out in the basement, whether 
from confusion or discretion, Marc 
couldn’t be sure, but , decided That per- 
haps it was all for the best. By keep- 
ing Toffee low and behind him, they 
managed to get to the car in the down- 
stairs garage without attracting too 
much attention. 

Once, out. in the street, Marc felt 
better but the ordeal to come had him 
worried. Toffee had insisted pn select- 



ing the clothes in person. 

“Now get what you need,” instructed 
Marc, “but get it in a hurry. And 
above all, get something to put on just 
as soon as we get inside.” 

Toffee nodded excitedly. 

By repeating the crouch and run 
routine, they managed to get into the 
store safely, and luckily it was still 
early enough that only a few customers 
were about.. Marc quickly hid Toffee 
behind a clothes rack and went in 



search of an understanding saleslady. 
He spotted a neon marker at the other 
side of the store that said: “Ladies’ 
Ready-to-Wear,” and made his way in 
that direction. As he entered the de- 



partment a tousled, gray head jutted 
from behind a plaster figure and Marc 
started back in alarm. Two beady, 



black eyes rolled crazily and the teeth 
were bared, clenching an amazing num- 
ber of straight pinsr Slowly a gnarled 
hand appeared beneath the chin and 
the mouth spewed the pins into it and 
broke into a horrible grimace that was 
apparently meant to be a smile. y 
“I’m Miss Clatt.” The small, piping 
voice sounded somewhat lost in the hor- 
rible head. “May I help you?” Slowly 
the head moved from behind the figure, 
dragging with it a small, well padded 
body, perched precariously atop a pair 
of delicate pipe-stem legs. 

“I need an outfit,” stammered Marc. 
“A complete outfit.” 

“Oh,” replied Miss Clatt disappoint- 
edly. “You’ll find Men’s Furnishings 
on the third floor — just take the eleva- 
tor.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Marc 
hurriedly. “It’s a lady’s outfit I want.” 
Miss Clatt looked disapproving. 
“You’ll find a theatrical costumer in 
the next block.” 

“No, no, I want it for a lady. She’s 
with me, waiting up front there.” Marc 
gestured toward the main entrance. I’d 
appreciate it if you’d hurry. She hasn’t 
any clothes.” 

Miss Clatt’s hand went to her throat 
and her eyes began to roll again. 
“Naked?” she whispered. 

“No, of course not,” replied Marc 
with dignity. “She’s wearing a robe.” 
“Oh,” said Miss Clatt as if that ex- 
plained everything, then on second 
thought added : “Oh, dear I ” 



gWIFTLY they moved across the 
store with Marc in the lead and 



Miss Clatt hopping along behind him. 
Marc stopped before the clothing rack 
and parted the coats hanging on it, only 
to be greeted by the blank wall. 

“I left her right here,” he said turn- 
ing to Miss Clatt in bewilderment. But 
the old lady wasn’t listening. 
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“Gracious,” she said. Her eyes had 
b,egun to rotate again and she was star- 
ing toward the sidewalk. Marc followed 
her gaze and saw what appeared to be 
a small riot before the store. Leaving 
the bewildered Miss Clatt by the rack, 
he raced for the door and forced his 
way into the crowd. 

“It’s just shameful what these stores 
will do for publicity,” said a lady’s 
voice. “Just shameful!” 

“Stop crowdin’, Bud,” said a little 
man as Marc shoved past him. “I want- 
to see too. Ain’t seen anything like this 
since I got married.” 

Marc stretched to his toes and peered 
into the window. It was even worse 
than he had expected. There in the 
show case was Toffee. She had man- 
aged to get a black -evening gown off 
one of the mannikins and was trying 
to put it on without removing the robe. 
This operation led to a series of ma- 
neuvers that would have sent any pro- 
fessional stripper into paroxysms of 
envy. Occasionally she paused in her 
questionable activities to smile at the 
crowd about the window and acknowl- 
edge the resultant cheers of encourage- 
ment. Marc wheeled about and fought 
his way wildly back into the store. 

“Heavens,” gasped Miss Clatt as he 
raced past, almost knocking her down. 
“What a strange young man — so im- 
petuous!” 

Frantically Marc clawed at the show 
case door and finally got it open. 

“Stop that!” he yelled as he jumped 
into the case. 

“But you told me to get something 
to wear right away,” cried Toffee. 

At Marc’s appearance in the window, 
the crowd became momentarily silent, 
awaiting developments. Marc ran to 
Toffee and, getting between her and 
her audience, tried to disengage the 
black dress. 

“Stop that,” yelled Toffee. “I’ve al- 



most got it on.” But her words were 
lost in an angry roar from the crowd. - , 
“Just like my husband,” murmured 
a matronly lady. “Never wants me to 
have a thing to wear. Look at that 
poor child — almost naked.” 

A salesgirl from the five and ten 
paused on her way to work. 

“Just like my Oscar,” she remarked 
bitterly, as she peered into the window. 
“No sense of the time and place.” 

TNSIDE the window, a state of chaos 
had swiftly been reached. In their 
struggle, Toffee and Marc had managed 
to knock down several dummies and 
get themselves hopelessly entangled in 
the mess. The scene was now made up 
entirely, of a horrible, wild mass of 
frantic arms and legs. Suddenly the 
mob became silent once more at the 
rather dismaying appearance of Miss 
Clatt in the window. She stopped short 
and surveyed the terrifying display 
with eyes that revolved like pin-wheels. 
Hastily, she gained the front of the win- 
dow. by a series of quick, side-stepping 
hops and pulled down the huge shade, 
shutting off the window from the street. 
Instantly a loud roar of disappointment 
was heard from the crowd. 

“My, my,” murmured Miss Clatt, as 
she reached into the heap of arms and 
legs in an attempt to disentangle the 
frantic couple. 

Toffee was the first to emerge. ‘ Mi- 
raculously, she had somehow managed, 
during the struggle, to get into the eve- 
ning gown. She smiled at Miss Clatt. 

“I can’t stand men who make - scenes, 
can you?” she asked haughtily. 

“/ make scenes!” yelled Marc, cast- 
ing a dummy aside. 

“You heard me,” said Toffee icily as 
she stalked from the window with an 
air of outraged dignity. 

Marc stood, for a moment, glaring 
after her. Finally, noticing that Miss 
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Clatt was plucking at his sleeve, he 
helped her from the case and followed. 
When they reached the “Ladies’ Ready- 
to-Wear” department, they found Tof- 
fee posing before a full length mirror. 
She turned to Marc and smiled ecstati- 
cally. She looked radiant. 

“I could almost forgive you,” she 
cooed. 

Marc couldn’t say anything. He just 
glowered. j 

T^OR fifteen years, Marc Pillsworth 
hadn’t been late for work for a sin- 
gle day, so. it was no wonder that his 
appearance at noon caused considerable 
excited speculation throughout the 
agency. The fact that he was accom- 
panied by an extremely racy looking 
red-head in a black evening gown, lent 
real shock value to the occasion. To 
make matters worse, Marc managed to 
announce his humiliation to the entire 
staff by rushing through the outer office 
like a reluctant criminal being taken 
into custody before a battery of news- 
reel cameras. Toffee, however, aware 
that she was cutting quite a figure, 
(most of which was startlingly appar- 
ent), was like a flower girl at a wed- 
ding. - She had warm smiles for every- 
one, especially the men, 

Swiftly, Marc gained the door to his 
private office and disappeared inside, 
but Toffee, upon reaching it, caught in 
the gala atmosphere of the occasion, 
turned to face the astonished group. 

“You wonderful people — ,” she be- 
gan. What message she had for the 
employees of the Pillsworth Agency 
was to remain forever a mystery, for 
suddenly, she lurched backwards into 
the office and the door slammed to. 

“What do you think you’re doing 1” 
yelled Marc. 

“Let go of me,” said Toffee indig- 
nantly. “I was only making friends.” 

Marc sighed deeply. “And why on 



earth did you have to wear that?. 
Heaven only knows what they’re. think° 
ing out there.” 

“I know,” replied Toffee simply. 

Marc turned from her in the resigna- 
tion of despair, and suddenly stopped 
short. Facing him, mouth agape, was 
Julie Mason. 

“Good morning, Julie,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Pillsworth,” 
said Julie absently. Her gaze followed 
Toffee as she crossed to one of the 
large, upholstered chairs. ' 

“Oh, yes,” said Marc hurriedly. 
“Julie, this is Toffee, my — uh — my 
neice. She lost her baggage on the way 
out and had to wear just what she had 
left.” He laughed nervously, hoping 
that the fact that Toffee had seen fit 
to be caught short in an evening gown, 
might somehow explain itself. 

“How-do-you-do,” said Julie icily, 
noting that Marc was a wretched liar. 

Toffee peered from the chair to take 
in the cool, blond Julie. 

“Marc has had some lovely thoughts 
about you,” she said gaily. Julie turned 
to Marc in bewilderment, but he 
couldn’t think of anything to say. 
Suddenly she pivoted and rushed from 
the room. The door didn’t exactly 
slam behind her, but there was no 
doubt about its being closed. MarC 
slumped into the chair at his desk and 
stared forlornly after her. 

For a time it was quiet in the office 
until Toffee rose from the chair and 
crossed to a mirror at the opposite side 
of the room. Suddenly she turned to 
•Marc, 

“Stop that day dreaming,” she com- 
manded. “You’re making me fade. 
Marc glanced up. Toffee had suddenly 
turned quite pale. 

“I forgot to tell you,” she said ear- 
nestly. “It isn’t just that I disappear 
when you sleep, I also fade when you 
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day-dream. Please stay awake.” 

Marc stared at her in fascination and 
his expression became quite thoughtful. 

A DOOR at the back of the room 
opened cautiously and Julie’s face 
appeared in the opening. 

“The models are here for the Sheer 
Hosiery ad.,” she announced. 

“I’ll be right out, Julie.” Marc 
swung out of the chair and toward the 
door. He turned back to Toffee. 

“I’ll be back in a moment, don’t 
leave the office.” 

As Marc entered the hall, he saw 
Julie going into her office next door. 

“Julie!” he called. 

“Yesy Mr. Pillsworth?” 

She turned to him, and for a moment 
Marc couldn’t remember what he had 
started to say. 

“Would you help me choose a model, 
please?” he asked finally. Julie nodded 
and, together, they crossed to the 
“Audition” room. 

“Raise your skirts, please,” said julie 
as they entered. Quickly, the girls 
formed a line and did as they were told. 

, Instantly, Marc’s eye was caught by a 
black skirt at the end of the line, being 
lifted unnecessarily high. He leaped 
quickly and caught it just in time. 

“Stop that and get out of here,” he 
hissed. 

“Not on you’re life,” murmured Tof- 
fee acidly. “Any time you go around 
looking at legs, you’ll look at mine — 
understand?” 

“Can’t I make you understand that 
this is a business office?” 

“What a business!” Toffee glanced 
significantly at the line of shapely legs. 

“Get out of here!” Marc glanced 
furtively at Julie. 

“I’ll make you a deal,” replied Toffee 
sweetly. 

“Anything!” 

“If you’ll take me to the swankiest 



night club in town tonight, I’ll leave 
with, or without, a struggle — however 
you want it.” 

“Yes, yes, anything,” said Marc 
quickly. He took her by the arm dnd > 
led her past the line of girls. At the 
door he turned back to Julie. 

“Will you select one and dismiss the 
others?” 

“Of course.” Julie kept her eyes on 
the models. 

Quickly, she chose one of the girls, 
gave her the address of the photog- 
rapher and sent the others away. After 
they had gone, she crossed to the win- 
dow and stared intently at the city be- 
low her. She didn’t move for several 
minutes. Presently, she turned and 
left the room. Julie wasn’t the kind 
for crying. 

“TSN’T it heavenly,” sighed Toffee as 
she surveyed the smart Spar Club. 
Marc’s feeling was one of unmixed ap- 
prehension as he took into account the 
wayward gleam in her eye. 

“Judging by the pagan display on the 
dance floor, I should say that this is 
about as unlike heaven as anything 
could be,” he replied sourly. 

“Well, anyway, the music is good.” 

Marc glanced at the orchestra, a dis- 
consolate group of musicians, wedged 
uncomfortably into a bandstand that 
appeared more like a jeweler’s show- 
case. These men peered, malevolently 
from their perch and alleviated an ob- 
vious resentment for the paying guests 
by blasting away at them with their in- 
struments as loudly and unrelatedly as 
possible. One young man, with some 
sort of horn, seemed to be nursing an 
especial grudge, for occasionally he 
would leave his seat, and coming to the 
front of the minute platform, set the 
thing into a squeal that was nothing 
short of terrifying. 

Marc looked to the people at the 
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tables about theirs, but none of them 
seemed at all disturbed by this hysteri- 
cal performance. He shrugged and 
picked up the bottle from the ice 
bucket. He had never been a drinking 
man but he felt that it might help him 
to understand what was going on. ^ 
“Oh, don’t we know her?” asked 
Toffee suddenly. 

“Stop -pointing — who?” 

“The girl just coming in, the one 
with the white dress and perfectly 
* haunting man.” 

Marc turned and looked in the direc- 
tion Toffee had indicated. 

“Why it’s Julie!” he exclaimed. 
“Who’s that with her?” 

“Jack Snell, he’s an artist with the 
agency. I never did like him, but he’s 
too good a layout man to lose. I won- 
der what Julie’s doing with him.” 

“Ask him over,” urged Toffee. 

Marc raised a hand and wig-wagged 
in their direction, jack Snell was a 
born “Gathering Appraiser,”- and it 
didn’t take him long to catch the signal. 
As they moved across the floor toward 
him, Marc couldn’t help noticing that 
Julie looked especially wonderful. This 
was the first time he had seen her out- 
side of the office and her white lace 
dress emphasized all the glamour that 
her customary business suit suppressed. 

“She looks like something out of a 
dream,” he thought and then blanched. 
He revised the thought hurriedly: “She 
looks like something out of real life.”" 
“Hello,” said Jack. He addressed 
Marc but looked at Toffee. His face 
lit up like a pin ball machine. Toffee 
had run up a winning score. 

“Oh, yes,” said Marc quickly, “I 
want you to meet Toffee, my — uh — my 
cousin.” 

“She was your niece earlier today,” 
Julie said evenly. 

Marc laughed self-consciously as 
Jack and Julie seated themselves at the 



table. Julie turned to Toffee. 

“Are you enjoying your visit here?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Toffee with en- 
thusiasm. “Everyone seems so friendly. 
Do you know what one man said to me 
today?” 

“I could guess,” said Julie flatly. 

“I think we should dance,” Jack cut 
in quickly. 

“Oh, I’d love to,” beamed Toffee. 

nPHEY rose and started for the dance 
floor. Turning, Toffee said: “You’ll 
excuse us?” She was looking directly 
at Julie. 

“Did you want to dance,” asked 
Marc without enthusiasm. 

“No, thank you,” replied Julie. “The 
floor is much too crowded.” 

“That’s good, I don’t know how very 
well.” 

“You never go out much, do you? 
That is, you haven’t until lately.” 

“Why, no. I’ve been too busy — 
until lately. Perhaps that was a mis- 
take.” 

“Perhaps,” said Julie cryptically as 
she turned to the dance floor. 

“You’re looking very beautiful,” said 
Marc. 

“Am I?” Julie continued to look 
away but she couldn’t restrain a faint 
smile. 

Marc found himself with nothing to 
say, but continued to stare at Julie. He 
couldn’t get over the change in her. His 
mind wandered off into a lovely, imag- 
inary land without night clubs, in which 
he and Julie were the only inhabitants. 

This was extremely unfortunate for, 
out oh the dance floor, Jack Snell sud- 
denly found .himself dancing, inexplic- 
ably and most embarrassingly, alone. 
Toffee had suddenly vanished into thin 
air. He also found himself alarmingly 
confronted by Mrs. Claribel Housing; 
a matron of tremendous prominence, in 
more ways and places than one. Mrs. 
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Housing understood any misdemeanor 
perpetrated in the Spray Club as a per- 
sonal affront, to be dealt with person- 
ally. After all, it did cast unflattering 
reflections on her “Set.” 

“Young man,” she boomed. “I won- 
der if you realize what a disgusting ex- 
hibition you are presenting. I should 
think that if you must get roaring 
drunk, you could do it somewhere less 
public.” 

Jack turned to her dazedly. “But I 
had a girl,” he said unhappily. “I 
seem to have lost her.” 

A soft light came into Mrs. Housing’s 
eyes. “He’s gone mad,” she shouted, 
turning to her partner. “He’s lost his 
girl, and it’s driven him crazy.” 

If there was anything that put life 
into Claribel Housing, it was “straight- 
ening out” someone else’s life. She 
looked on Jack with the air of the prac- 
ticed social worker. 

“There, there, son,” she roared. 
“Don’t take on so about it. I’m sure 
she wasn’t half good enough for you.” 
She placed a beefy arm about his shoul- 
der, and nodded to her partner. “Ev- 
erett, we must do something for this 
pour soul.” 

Everett Housing had learned to ac- 
cept his wife’s “projects” with resigned 
good humor. 

“Yes, dear,” he sighed, and followed 
obediently as his wife led the hapless 
Jack from the dance floor. It didn’t 
seem to concern the matron that the 
dancers were stopping to observe their 
progress. 

T> ACK at the table, Julie noticing the 
excitement, reached for Marc’s 
sleeve. 

“Something’s happening to Jack and 
Toffee!” she cried, jumping up. Marc, 
jolted from his reverie, followed after 
her. They reached the group on the 
dance floor just in time to witness Tof- 



fee’s reappearance. 

“What’s going on here?” screamed 
Toffee, confronting Mrs. Housing. 

“Please >get out of my way,” said 
Mrs. Housing regally. 

“Get out of your way!” Toffee flared. 
“You should be ashamed of yourself! 
Picking up a girl’s man when her back 
is turned — and on public dance floors 
too! And at your age!” 

Mrs. Housing seemed to explode. 

“How dare you! I should think that 
you had caused enough trouble, — you 
little floosey!” It was apparent to her 
that this was the young lady who had 
unseated Jack’s reason. At this point 
Jack did, indeed, appear somewhat de- 
mented. Through the ensuing uproar, 
he tried valiantly but vainly to make 
himself heard, and seemed merely to be 
babbling to himself. Toffee was beside 
herself with rage. 

“Why, you — you — you old back is- 
sue,” she yelled. “You outsized .pick- 
up!” She swung her foot behind her 
and calculated the distance to Mrs. 
Housing’s shin. Unfortunately, her heel 
caught on the rung of Mr. Kently’s 
chair. That good gentleman, uncon- 
cerned of the tumult raging just behind 
him, was, at the moment, determinedly 
offering a toast to his wife on the occa- 
sion of their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
He lifted his glass, and with the words: 
“And to you, my dear — ,” tossed its 
entire contents neatly into Mrs. Kent- 
ly’s face. Toffee had jerked the chair 
swiftly from under him. Mrs. Kently 
shot out of her chair with a scream de- 

f 

signed for blood chilling. 

Across the room, a guest, somewhat 
befogged by too much drink, raised a 
heavy head and shouted: “Murder!” 
at the top of his lungs. Across from 
him, his companion looked up with 
startled eyes and quietly slid under the 
table, unconscious. The man looked 
down at her without concern. 
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“Can't stand the sight of blood,” he 
explained to no one in particular. 

The center of this excitement sud- 
denly dissipated itself with the stately, 
if hurried, departure of Mrs. Housing 
and her obedient husband, but the fever 
of hysteria had already spread to the 
remaining guests and was raging un- 
abated. The orchestra, caught in the 
spirit of the occasion, struck up a 
raucous rendition of “The Beer Barrel 
Polka.” Several guests, similarly in- 
spired, rapped their partners rather un- 
gently over the head with whatever 
bottles were at hand. The door to the 
manager’s office opened briefly and 
slammed to. Finally, Marc managed 
to fight his way through to Toffee. 

“Now, see what you’ve done I” he 
yelled. 

“So this is night clubbing,” squealed 
Toffee delightedly. 

“We have to get out of here,” Marc 
guided her away from the dance floor. 

“Just when things were really getting 
started?” asked Toffee. “Where are 
Jack and Julie?” 

“They’ve gone and we’d better do 
the same.” 

“Just a moment,” replied Toffee and 
disappeared into the crowd again. Marc 
made a grab for her but missed. Pres- 
ently she returned, beaming triumph- 
antly. Under her arm, she carried a 
bottle of champagne. 

“I don’t see why we should let it go 
to waste,” she explained. Marc groaned 
and hurried her off toward the entrance. 

Outside, they were greeted not only 
by the cool, evening air, but also by 
what appeared to be the entire police 
force. The manager of the Spar Club 
stood behind them. 

“There they are, boys!” he yelled ex- 
citedly. “6rab ’em!” 

r jpOFFEE was delighted to find her- 
self, once more, the center of atten- 



tion. She looked up at the judge with 
a disarming smile. She felt a little sorry 
for the poor little man — he seemed so 
perplexed by everything. Marc stood 
beside her, wondering vaguely if he 
weren’t dead, and if not, why not. The 
judge fixed Toffee with a baleful stare. 

“Who did you say your parents 
were?” His voice was that of a martyr. 

“A moonlit night and a yearning 
spirit,” said Toffee blandly. The 
judge’s. eyes rolled ceilingward. 

“Oh, good Lord,” he sighed in pure 
supplication. 

“What she means — began Marc. 

“You stay out of this!” snapped the 
judge. “I’ll hear from you later.” 

“But judge,” said Toffee. “I don’t 
know how I can make it clearer.” 

“Never mind,” replied the judge hot- 
ly. “Let’s hear no more about it. I 
sincerely wish I hadn’t brought it up 
in the first place. Now, perhaps, you’ll 
tell me what went on in the Spar Club 
this evening, and never, mind the po- 
etry.” 

“Well,” said Toffee brightly, “it all 
started when this old fright tried to 
steal Mr. Snell from me — right there 
tin the dance floor, too.” An earnest 
expression crept over her face. “She 
should be locked up, judge.” 

Marc’s thoughts raced wildly. If 
ever there was a time for Toffee to fade, 
this was unquestionably it. He clamped 
his eyes tightly shut and tried franti- 
cally to picture peaceful, pastoral 
scenes in an attempt to induce sleep. 
However, what occurred to him most 
frequently were bleak countrysides 
strewn with assorted wreckage, sym- 
bolic of his future. 

“Exactly what is your relationship 
with this man?” The judge nodded in 
Marc’s direction without looking at 
him. 

“Well” said Toffee. “You see, I 
sort of belong to him, in a way.” 
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“You mean he’s your guardian?” 
This appealed.to Toffee and she nodded 
vigorously. The judge turned to Marc. 

“Young man — ,” he began, then 
looked questioningly at Toffee. “What’s 
the matter with him?” 

Toffee turned to Marc and sudden 
anger flashed in her eyes. 

“You double-crosser!” she hissed. 
Swiftly her hand shot to Marc’s unsus- 
pecting rear and two fingers closed 
wickedly. Instantly, Marc’s eyes flew 
open and stared wildly at the judge as 
a piercing scream rent the courtroom 
and he leaped frantically forward. A 
small cry of terror was heard from the 
frightened judge as he disappeared be- 
neath the bench. 

“He’s attacking me I” he screamed 
from the floor. “Get him out of here! 
Get them both out of here! Lock them 
up before they kill someone!” 

As two official brutes closed in on 
them, Marc angrily faced Toffee. 

“If you ever do anything like this 
again, I’ll deliberately contract sleep- 
ing sickness!” he shouted. 

TWjTARC awoke wondering how long 
he had been asleep, and, in the 
grey morning light, began to inspect his 
quarters without enthusiasm. The cell 
that he occupied was like any other, 
but he had been lucky enough to have 
it all to himself. He lay, face up in the 
lower section of the steel, double- 
decker and reviewed the preceding 
night’s activities. Suddenly, he started 
forward and propped himself up on one 
^lbow. There' was a form clearly out- 
lined in the mattress above him. He 
tried to remember if anyone had been 
brought into the cell during the night. 
As he was thinking about it, the form 
stirred. Slowly, he advanced a hand 
to the mattress and prodded it gingerly. 
His suspicions were immediately con- 
firmed. 



“Good morning,” called Toffee with a 
hateful cheerfulness as she peered down 
at him from the upper. 

“I thought they put you in the wom- 
en’s quarters.” 

“They did, but I decided to material- 
ize here, to be with you.” 

“But, if they find you here — ,” Marc 
gave it up. Things- couldn’t get any 
worse. “I hope you’re happy about 
this.” He waved his hand tragically at 
the cell. 

“Well,” said Toffee slowly. “I can 
think of better places. Let’s leave.” 

“And how do you propose to get out 
of here?” 

“You mean they intend to keep us 
here?” 

“It is likely, considering your per- 
formance before the judge last night, 
that we shall rot in this place.” 

“We’ll just have to get but.” Toffee’s 
brow wrinkled sternly. 

Marc looked grieved but made no re- 
ply. After several moments of concen- 
trated thought, his face lit up. 

“Now, look Toffee, he said, “You say 
that you can materialize anywhere. 
Suppose I doze off for a while, do you 
suppose you could manage to “come to” 
outside and get the keys to this trap? 
After all, they don’t have our names, 
our real ones, on any of the records 
yet.” 

“I. could do it with my eyes closed,” 
Toffee cried happily. 

“Well, don’t get fancy about it.” 

Marc stretched out on the bed and 
closed his eyes, and everything became 
quiet in the cell for a time. Toffee wait- 
ed expectantly but nothing happened. 
Mare swung his legs over the edge of 
the bed and cupped his chin in his 
hands. 

“It’s no use,” he sighed. “I’ve too 
much on my mind. 

“Try again,” urged Toffee. 

“It’s no use I tell you.” 
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Toffee sat up and glanced down at 
Marc. Slowly an intense- expression 
crept over her face. Quietly, she reached 
down and removed one of her shoes, 
and regarded it sadly. She leaned over 
the edge of the bed and poised it over 
Marc’s head. Closing her eyes, she 
swung the shoe downward as swiftly as 
she could. Marc slumped to the floor 
soundlessly. 

■JV/f ARC had been right in assuming 
A that Joseph wouldn’t be there to 
open the door for them. He fitted the 
key into the lock and turned it. 

“You needn’t have hit me so hard,” 
he grumbled. Toffee looked hurt. 

“I got you out of there, didn’t I? Of 
course, maybe I shouldn’t have left that 
note for the judge.” Marc looked 
alarmed. 

“What note?” ' 

“Well, the poor dear was so disturbed 
about my parentage that I left a note 
explaining the whole thing. I guess it 
wasn’t such a good idea.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“That my father. was a Welsh.” Tof- 
fee smiled mysteriously and crossed to 
inspect herself in the mantle mirror. 

“I’m a wreck. You miss me while I 
fix up a bit?” 

Marc fell into a chair as she left the 
room. He sat there regarding the 
apartment listlessly. It seemed to re- 
flect his own life. Orderly, dignified, 
unexciting and infinitely lonely. Sud- 
denly his reverie was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. He crossed and 
opened it. There, looking particularly 
miserable, stood Julie. 

“I hope you’ll excuse my coming 
here,” she said timidly. “I’ve been 
waiting at the office for you all morn- 
ing. I tried to call you here several 
times but there wasn’t any answer. I 
decided to come over and wait for you. 
Its odd that Joseph didn’t answer the 



phone. 

“He wasn’t in,” said Marc. “Is some- 
thing wrong?” 

“Well, no — not exactly.” Julie hes- 
itated. “It’s just that— well — it’s just 
that — I want to quit my job with you, 
Mr. Pillsworth. 

“What?” Marc’s eyes widened with 
surprise. 

“Yes, Mr. Pillsworth, I want to quit.” 
The words came in a rush. “Now — 
today. I don’t want to ever have to go 
back.” 

“But you mustn’t leave.” There was 
an immediacy in Marc’s tone. “How 
would I get on without you? If it’s a 
matter of salary — .” 

“No, it isn’t that. You give me more 
than enough to get by on. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t know where I’ll ever get 
a better job.” 

Marc looked at her questioningly. 

“Well, I don’t know just how to ex- 
plain it. It’s just something that’s come 
over me all of a sudden. I’ve a strange 
feeling that I’m wasting my life there, as 
if something were closing in on me to 
cut me off from everything I really 
want — : as though the job itself were a 
menace to my happiness. I guess it 
came over me yesterday when your 
cousin — 

“Niece,” interrupted Marc. 

“ — When your niece was in the office. 
She seemed so gay, so much that I 
should be, but am not. It seemed only 
fair to talk to you first, before leaving.” 
Marc glanced nervously toward the' 
bedroom door. 

“But what has the agency to do with 
it?” 

“I wish I knew,” said Julie. “It’s 
just a feeling that I have.” 

“But I can’t let you go, Julie,” The 
note of urgency crept back into Marc’s 
voice. “And you mustn’t envy Toffee. 
You see, she’s just escaping a dull ex- 
istence herself — and only momentarily. 
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She’ll be returning soon. Perhaps right 
away.” A sudden light came into Julie’s, 
eyes. “Besides, I know what you feel. 
I’ve ^ felt the same thing myself for 
years. The trouble was' that I let my- 
self get used to it and after a time, I 
didn’t know the difference. I’m sure I 
know how to help myself now and I 
think that I could help you too — if 
you’ll let me — if you’ll stay. Please 
don’t leave, Julie.” 

As Julie listened to Marc, her.expres- 
sion became softly radiant. 

“Perhaps you’re right, Marc,” she 
said quietly. 

Marc reached out and took her hand 
in his. Suddenly, from behind the bed- 
room door, came the, soft hiss of a 
shower. Instantly, Julie drew back. 

“ T OSEPH must.be back,” said Marc- 
J quickly. 

“Taking a shower?” 

“Oh, yes — he often takes -showers 
this time of day. Very clean man. Says 
cleanliness is next to Godliness, or 
something of the sort. Very clean — 
spotless, you might say.” Marc began 
to realize that he was babbling and 
stopped short. 

“Of course,” said Julie, smiling. “I 
should have remembered Joseph. It 
gave me rather a start, I thought we 
were alone. 

“You’ll be back in the morning 
then?” Marc asked anxiously. “Please 
say you will.” 

Julie regarded Marc thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “It doesn’t 
seem now that there was ever anything 
wrong.” She turned toward the door^ 

“Julie—,” 

“Yes?” She turned, and as she did 
so Marc caught her in his arms. He 
kissed her briefly and released her, step- 
ping back embarrassedly. Julie smiled 
up at him for a moment and then said 
quickly: 



“It’s a wonderful job, I wouldn’t quit 
for anything.” The door closed softly 
behind her. 

7 When Toffee entered the living room 
she found Marc staring out of the win- 
dow with a curiously foolish grin. She 
stood beside him for a moment and 
looked out at the city. 

“Go put some clothes on,” he said. 
Toffee was wrapped in a huge towel, 
draped precariously over one shoulder. 

“What for? At this moment, more 
of me is covered, than at any time since 
we met.” 

“Yes I guess so.” For a moment 
they stood silently before the window. 

“Toffee — ,” Marc began. 

“Yes, Marc?” 

“Why are you here? What is it you 
want — really?” 

“My wish is for you Marc, it has 
been from the beginning. If I’ve caused 
you trouble, perhaps it was because you 
needed it. I’ll be returning soon, but I 
can’t help wanting to linger for a while.” 

“But how will your return be accom- 
plished?” 

“You’ll know when the times comes.” 
She smiled up at him. “Maybe it’s time 
I put those clothes on after all.” She 
went into the bed room. 

Marc slumped into a chair. In a way 
he had enjoyed Toffee and her trouble, 
but now she would be in the way. 
“You’ll know when the time comes,” she 
had said. He was certain that the time 
had arrived, but he still hadn’t any idea 
about sending her back to the subcon- 
scious. Perhaps it would be best to go 
back to the beginning. How had it 
started? He reviewed the strange oc- 
currence over and over again. For the 
fifth time, he went back to the begin- 
ning. Suddenly, he brought his fist down 
on the arm of the chair. 

| V 

“Of course, that’s it,” he murmured. 
“Her father was a Welsh.” He laughed 
shortly. “It’s so simple, I should have 
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known all along. 

^^FTER a time, the bed room door 
flew open. Toffee was making a 
grand entrance. As she moved toward 
him, Marc thought briefly that he had 
never seen her so beguiling. At the 
center of the room, she paused. 

“Isn’t it wonderful? I like it even 
more than the black one.” 

“You might say, it leaves everything 
to be desired,” said Marc. 

“Oh?” 

“ — by some young swain,” he added. 

“Marc there just isn’t any hope for 
you.” 

“I’d have agreed with you two days 
ago.” 

“And now?” 

“Who knows?” 

“I’m sure I don’t.” 

“That’s as it should be.” Marc start- 
ed for the bed room. “I could use a 
little sprucing up myself.” At the door 
he turned back. “Suppose we make a. 
special occasion of dinner tonight — go 
somewhere, where the food is especially 
good? v I know a place that serves a 
wonderful welsh rarebit. I was there 
just night before last.” Toffee’s smile 
immediately disappeared and for a mo- 
ment her eyes searched Marc’s face, 
which had, suddenly, become quite seri- 
ous. ■''Her smile reappeared as suddenly 
as it had faded, but it seemed a bit 
more set. 

“I’m sure I’ll love it,” she said. 

Marc spoke slowly and his voice car- 
ried a touch of sadness. 

“And remind me to stop by the drug- 
store for sleeping.tablets. I. ran out the 
other night.” 

“Sure Marc.” Toffee looked away 
toward the window as Marc left the 
room. 



'jpHE countryside had somehow reas- 
sembled itself — as lovely and serene 



as before, with a blue mist playing 
about the trees. Toffee and Marc moved 
down the hillside toward a small' valley 
obscured by the midst. 

“I should be angry with you,” said 
Toffee. “You didn’t waste any time in 
sending me back, once you knew how.” 

“You said I’d know when the time 
came.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“I kept wondering where it had all 
started, and then I remembered that 
foods sometimes cause certain kinds of 
dreams. Then too, I rememberedd that 
you had said that your father was a 
Welsh. I didn’t have to be clever to put 
it all together and get welch rarebit, es- 
pecially since it was the very thing I 
had eaten the first night. It all seemed 
pretty silly, but somehow it sort of fitted 
in with what’s happened. You’re not 
angry are you?” He looked down at 
her affectionately. 

“Of course not, Marc. There’s some- 
thing you’ve forgotten. I exist only in 
your mind. I am as you see me. If I 
had stayed longer, if I had come to 
stand in the way of your happiness, I 
should have become ugly and wretched. 
I’ve served my purpose and its time for 
me to return. Really, you haven’t so 
much to do with it as you suppose. It’s 
been a wonderful adventure for me, 
Marc.” 

“I’m glad, Toffee,” Marc said simply. 
“I’ll never forget what you’ve done for 
me.” 

“Just remember Marc, that I’m not 
so unlike other, ordinary women. There 
is none of us who can remain lovely 
unless she does so in the eyes of a man 
whom she loves. Be good to Julie.” 

/ “You knew about Julie?” 

“Of course,” laughed Toffee. “I 
knew from the beginning, before you 
did. I know more about you than you 
do yourself. That’s another point I 
hold in common with other women.” 
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They had reached the edge of the 
valley and suddenly Toffee stopped. 

“This is where I have to leave you.” 
She smiled up at Marc. Suddenly, he 
took her in his arms, very tenderly, and 
kissed her. As he released her, the bell 
began to ring in the distance, as it had 
before. 

“Goodbye,” Toffee said softly, start- 
ing toward the valley. 

As she moved, the earth seemed to 
dissolve behind her, leaving a narrow 
chasm between them. With each step 



the bell became more and more distinct. 
Suddenly, impulsively, Marc turned to- 
ward her. 

“Wait!” he called, and reached out a 

haAd to her. 

' * * * 

Marc’s hand fell to the alarm clock 
and he awakened to a bright, new morn: 
ing with a vague sense of loss. Sud- 
denly he swung his legs over the edge of 
the bed and got to his feet. 

Julie would be at the office. He 
didn’t want to be late. 



THE PUZZLE OF EXTINCTION + 

By PETE BOGG 



F OR centuries naturalists have been mystified 
and intrigued by the disappearance of cer- 
tain species of animals. No one really 
knows, even today, just why animals become 
extinct, but many guesses have been made in an 
attempt to find a solution to this puzzle of the 
ages. 

About one hundred and ^thirty years ago 
Georges Cuvier, the great French naturalist, first 
carefully compared fossil bones with those from 
animals of his own time. He showed that most of 
the fossils belonged' to types different from, yet 
in some way closely related to, living ones. Yet 
some of the animal skeletons Cuvier used could 
not be related to any animal of his day. Ap- 
parently the larger fossil animals, such as the 
mastodons and dinosaurs had disappeared from 
the face of the earth centuries before. When the 
last mastodon died, its line ended. 

Studying the history of this planet brought to 
light many interesting facts which might account 
for the disappearance of the more terrifying pre- 
historic creatures. At one time great reptiles 
roamed through the land. There is some tangible 
evidence proving that the age of reptiles was 
brought to a close when phenomenal changes oc- 
curred in the earth’s crust. 

Scientist’s know of an era of much violent 
volcanic action during which mountains rose out 
of the sea and whole continents vanished. Those 
terrifying events took place over a stretch of 
hundreds of thousands, possibly millions of years. 
Radical temperature changes made the world a 
colder and drier place then it had been before, too 
dry and cool for the swamp-dwelling reptiles. 
Those creatures gradually died out. 

When man appeared on this planet, he became 
the dominant species because of his superior brain. 
With it he became the most effective agent for 
exterminating life that ever existed. Stone Age 
man was probably responsible for the extinction 
of the mammoths, mastodons, and giant ground 



sloths. Fire and spears challenged and defeated 
the huge clumsy beasts at every encounter. But 
the widest slaughter of the animal kingdom has 
occurred in recent times. Within the last few 
centuries the clearing of forests to make way for 
farm lands has cut down the living space for many 
wild animals. 

Civilized man has devised means of bringing 
about the wholesale poisoning of undesirable ani- 
mals taking many others along at the same time. 
Hunting for sport has greatly cut down the 
variety of species of wild ducks, and almost com- 
pletely did away with the last Buffalo on the 
American plains. 

Under natural conditions there are centain traits 
which in time threaten to bring about the extinc- 
tion of certain animals. One of the outstanding 
cases of this kind is that of the now vanished 
Dodo bird. It lived at one time on the small 
island of Mauritus in the Indian Ocean. Besides 
being a large, ungainly, and peculiar looking bird, 
it could not fly. When it dominated 'that corner 
of its little world, the fact that it couldn’t fly 
made no difference — but its ability to ineet emer- 
gencies and protect itself were greatly lessened. 

When the Portuguese and. Dutch navigators, on 
their early voyages to seek the wealth of the 
Indies, landed on the island, they were delighted 
with the chance to get fresh meat. It was only 
necessary to walk up with a club and strike the 
Dodo on the head. The Dodo became extinct so 
quickly that no satisfactory specimen of it has 
been preserved. The loss of the power to fly had 
cost that bird its place on the Earth. 

Animals who gradually lost the power to pro- 
tect themselves are marked for extinction. Animals 
that are alive today remain so because they possess 
what the world of their time required. By gradual 
adaptation they have been able to make the ad- 
justments needed in this changing world down 
through the centuries. Those weaker creatures 
have fallen out of the race for survival. 
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R ENE Just Hauy, French mineralogist, was 
bom in the little town of St. Just in 
France, on February 28, 1743. He was 
educated for the Church and took priestly orders, 
but, while teaching theology in Paris he 1 became 
deeply interested in botany, as a result of at- 
tending the lectures of the noted naturalist, Dau- 
berton. An accident directed his attention to crys- 
tallography. While handling a crystal of calcite, it 
dropped from his grasp and broke into fragments- 
on the stone floor. While gathering these up he 
noticed that each fragment was, in its way, a crys- 
tal of the same form as that of the original. This 
interested him so greatly that he began the study 
of crystals of other minerals. Being a patient and 
keen observer he continued research in this branch 
of natural phenomena and became practically the 
founder of the science of crystallography, a de- 
partment of knowledge which, since his day, has 
expanded and led to many important results in 
industry. 

In 1793, after the Revolution — during which he 
suffered imprisonment and came near to losing his 
life — he was appointed a member of the Commis- 
sion on Weights and Measures, and in the follow- 
ing year became keeper- of the Cabinet of Mines. 
In 1802, under Napoleon, he was elected profes- 
sor of mineralogy at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, to which institution he willed his 
remarkable collection of crystals. 

The beautiful and rather rare mineral “hauy- 
nite” (or hauyne as it was first called), a sodium, 
calcium and aluminum silicate' and sulphite, pleo- 
chroic and generally found only in eruptive rocks, 
was named in his honor. Haiiy became a member 
of the French Academy, and published several 
books on his specialty, which are classic. In these 
he advanced the theory (which has since held 
good) that crystalline form should be the princi- 
pal element in the determination of a mineral. 

Inorganic — that is, non-vitalized — material, 
when In the solid state, appears in nature III two ^ 
ways, either as a crystal or as an amorphous body 
like a mass of glass which, in cooling, will take 
any shape desired. Each member of the first 
category has its own habit of body making. The 
cause back of this seems to be a definite property 
of the unit molecule, under the impulse of which, 
when an assemblage of one kind is gathering, each 



one will dispose of itself along certain lines and in 
certain invariable directions if free to do so. Why 
this-is the law is, as yet, one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of science, which the cry stall ographers de- 
prive of some of its mystery by alleging varying 
"coefficients of expansion” in each kind of mole- 
cule. At times such substances are found to be 
apparently arranged otherwise, showing no faces, 
bounding lines or angles of crystals to the eye, or 
even under the microscope. This condition is the 
result of the crowding by each other while in the 
act of growing in a confined space. Under such 
circumstances the substance is capable of exerting 
enormous force in following out the law of its be- 
ing, as is well known in the case of water freezing. 
Massive quartz is another good illustration. Even 
here the unknown force or habit or property has 
not been absent during the process of solidifica- 
tion. This may be demonstrated by means of a 
sphere cut from an. apparently amorphous mass of 
such material. When heated it will become dis- 
torted, expanding in several directions and more in 
one than in another, with the result that the figure 
will become a spheroid. Whereas a globe of glass 
when given the same treatment will retain its 
spherical shape. 



/CRYSTALLOGRAPHY is one of the exact 
^ sciences, with limited capacities, and these 
based upon mathematical laws. As knowledge in 
its phenomena increased, its devotees set to them- 
selves the task of determining how many points 
in space were possible, under certain assumptions 
based on properties known by observation to be 
common to all crystals. It was found that only 
32 exist. Of these, 23 had already been recognized, 
and 6 more were found shortly thereafter. Prob- 
ably the t remaining 3 have since been located in 
nature. All so far detected correspond absolutely 
with the theory underlying the system. These 32 
kinds of known and possible crystal symmetries 
are now grouped under six systems, into one of 
which every known or conceivable form of that 
kind of entity can be gathered. 

In addition to the geometrical law of crystalliza- 
tion associated with Haiiy 's name, he is also 
known for the observations he made in pyro- 
electricity. He died in Paris on June 3, 1822. 
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ALTHOUGH the valley seemed 
Zj\ large to Tano because it was his 
A- -^-whole world, it was in reality 
quite small. The stream that watered 
it came out of a pocket in the green 
rocks at one end and wandered for two 
miles until it disappeared again into 
the green rocks at the other end, and 
the valley was lined with fruit trees and 
soft grass with here and there a small 
clearing where the valley folk could 
gather. 

Tano was eighteen years old and as 
tall as any man in the valley and almost 
as tall and broad as the stranger but he 
had the feeling that the stranger could 
have held the whole' valley in the palm 
of his hand, such was the majesty of his 
bearing and his air of detachment. The 
stranger wore a white garment that 
flowed gracefully to his knees and on 



his feet a pair of leather sandals, and 
although his body seemed youthful his 
eyes were old and far-seeing. 

He had entered the valley as the sun 
was sinking, carrying the wooden box 
on his shoulder and all the people had 
seen him and come to gather around 
him and watch him set the box down on 
the river bank while he refreshed him- 
self with the clear cold water. They 
had never seen a stranger before but 
they were not afraid for there had never 
been anything in their, lives to fear. 

Amon, who was Tano’s father, ques- 
tioned the stranger in a wondering 
childlike tone. “From where do you 
come?” he asked. 

When the stranger spoke his voice 
was low but all heard it andTt seemed 
to echo softly from the sides of the 
valley and whisper back through the 
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trees, and no one thought it odd that 
he should understand Amon and they 
him for they knew that he was a man 
and all men spoke the same tongue. 

“I come from out there,” the stranger 
said, smiling. 

Amon smiled too, for he knew, and 
he knew the 'stranger, knew, that there 
was no “out there,” only an endless 
waste of shiny green rock. Did not the 
legends say so? 

“Where then?” the, stranger asked. 
Amon shrugged; like many questions 
this one had no answer. It was a fact 
that this man was here and was simply 
to be accepted as a fact which required 
no explanation. So simple were the 
people of the valley. 

j^UT Tano was young and his eyes 

..were bright and questing and he 
dared to say what all were thinking. 
The man in the white cloak stopped 
smiling when he saw Tano’s eyes but 
his voice was kindly as he asked again, 
“Where then?” 

So Tano told him the legend he had 
heard from his father. How once there 
were many men, as the drops of water 
in the river were they, and the earth 
was fruitful everywhere. And then the 
same sun which had just sunk had come 
down and seared the earth and turned 
it hard and green and barren. And 
then there was only this valley and 
those who lived in it. 

The moonlight was bright and the 
evening chill was descending and it was 
the first time Tano had told the legend. 
His eyes grew round with wonder at his 
own words and his skin prickled and 
there was a feeling in his stomach that 
was like hunger. 

When Tano finished he asked simply, 
“Is that not the legend?” 

The stranger’s face had saddened 
and he replied, “It is. Once there were 
man men and wondrous wise they were. 



They built cities to the sky and they 
stole the heat from the sun and warmed 
the night with it and they could fly 
through the air like birds. But there 
was fear in their hearts and they were 
evil.” 

Tano’s eyes were wide. This was 
more wondrous than the legend. At 
last he whispered, “What is ‘fear’? 
What 'is ‘evil’?’” 

The stranger looked at Tano’s clean 
brown body, naked except for a loin 
cloth, and his clear brown eyes, and he 
tried to explain. But to explain those 
words he had to use other words. “Men 
fought with each other and killed each 
other,” he told Tano. “And it was the 
men who brought down the sun "’and 
burned the earth.’’ 

“What is ‘fought’?” asked Tano. 
“And what is ‘killed’?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders 
and spread his hands but he smiled 
kindly at the youth. “Never mind,” he 
said. “I must go now but I shall leave 
this box here. Tomorrow I shall re- 
turn. While I am gone I want you to 
guard it and see that it is not opened. 
Otherwise terrible things will happen.” 
So the stranger went out of the valley 
and left the box behind and Tano did 
not go to sleep but sat in the moonlight 
and watched it. 

^JpANO did not really want to open 
the box but he had never seen a 
box before and he wondered what it 
was. It could have been a nut — it was 
brown and hard and shiny — but if it 
was, it was the largest nut he had ever 
seen. It was half as high as he. It was 
also very heavy ; he had tried to push it 
but for all his lean strength it did not 
budge. The sensation of immense power 
he had felt in the stranger was height- 
ened. 

As the night wore on Tano did not 
get tired, he only became more and 
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more curious and after a time he could 
not stand it any longer. He went to 
the box and began to tug at it and 
to hit it and after he had given it a par- 
ticularly hard thump with the heel of 
his palm the top bounced up a little. So 
at last Tano found out how to open it. 

He was disappointed by what he 
found inside. Disappointed and at the 
same time more curious than ever. For 
inside the box there were only books, 
and since Tano could not read and had 
never seen a book he did not quite know 
what to do with one. 

He smelled a book he had taken out 
and it had an old musty smell that was. 
unfamiliar to him. It was plainly in- 
edible. 

Finally the book was opened and 
looked into but there was really nothing 
to see except some tiny black marks 
which meant nothing to him. Tano 
put the book back and took out another 
one. 

This was filled with pictures and it 
needed no previous experience for him 
to know that he was looking at pebple 
just like himself. The pictures seemed 
to run in series, each series with its own 
cast of characters. 

One in particular fascinated Tano. It 
showed a young man, looking much like 
the young men of Tano’s acquaintance, 
who was engaged in making something. 
First, the man in the book cut a branch 
from a tree. Then he bent the branch 
almost double and tied some sort of 
thong to both ends. When that was 
done another branch — this time a 
smaller one — was fitted against the 
thong and drawn back to the ear. The 
last picture showed the thong being re- 
leased. 

It was all very fascinating but as 
Tano replaced the book and closed the 
box he had a feeling that the stranger 
had been playing a joke on him. Cer- 

THE 



tainly nothing terrible had happened 
nor did it seem likely to happen. 

T ATE the next afternoon the stranger 
returned but by that time Tano had 
gone and another had taken his place. 
Silently, the stranger put the box back 
on his shoulder and prepared to leave 
the valley. It was Amon who stopped 
him. 

Amon was smiling as he asked the 
question the valley people had been 
wondering about all day. He really ex- 
pected no answer'. 

“Please tell us,” he begged, “since 
you seem to know so much more than 
we do, will there ever again be many 
men and will they again be able to do 
such wonderful things? Such as to fly 
like birds?” he added slyly. 

Then it was that the stranger caught 
a glimpse of Tano. The young man 
was off by himself at the edge of the 
clearing on the river bank. In one 
hand he held a length of grass rope 
while with the other he tried to break 
off a low hanging branch from a tree. 

The stranger’s voice was no louder 
than it had been the day before but now 
when he spoke it seemed that a cold 
wind came forth and chilled the people 
of the valley, and his words were omi- 
nous and for the first time they knew 
fear. But his voice was sad. 

“Indeed 1 they will,” he told Amon. 
“They shall fly like the birds and turn 
the night into day and the air will be 
filled with their singing.” He paused 
for a moment. “And many other 
things.” He turned and was gone. 

Tano did not see him go. Tano had 
at last torn the branch from the tree 
and now he had bent it almost double 
and was trying to fasten the rope to it. 
He was happy for he was making some- 
thing. It would be interesting to see 
how it turned out. 

END 
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Once upon a time in ancient Rome 
there lived a slpve. 



PROFESSOR ANDROGLES 



: p ' stopped beneath a street light, 
removed his right glove, unbut- 
toned his topcoat, undid his scarf, 
opened his coat and took from a pocket 
of his vest a thin gold watch. He squint- 
ed at it in the sad and foggy light which 
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fell, literally fell, like a, shower of palp- 
able sorrow rather than an illumination, 
from the cracked and dirty globe. “Mm- 
hmm,” he muttered. Replacing the 
watch, the scarf, and the glove, Profes- 
sor Androcles stepped off again into 
the brisky cool darkness of the October 
night. The gloom was more compan- 
ionable than the unfriendly and bitter 
fog of the electric light. 







hands 



“Jolly out tonight; wonder if they’d 
mind my being a bit late?” said Profes- 
sor Androcles aloud. “Suppose I take 
a turn around the library before I go 
in?” 

“Right you are,” he answered him- 
self. “Turn around the library it is.” 
He threw back his shoulders, stiff- 
ened his spine, and to the rhythm of a 
murmured “turn, turn, tum-tum-tum,” 



went striding down the concrete path 
beside the gloomy hulk of the college 
library. He had been reading all 
afternoon in the works of a certain 
British writer of detective stories, and 
ever since leaving home he had been 
chatting amiably with himself in what 
he considered to be curt and forceful 
Scotland Yard language. 

Professor Androcles was a youngish- 
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middle-aged gentleman, stocky with in- 
clinations toward tubbiness; high of 
forehead and sensitive of feature, with 
full lips and very clear blue eyes. He 
taught eight classes of Palaeontology 
and two of Archaeology at the college, 
he was married, with no children, and 
he smoked but he did not inhale. 

And this slave ajter many years ran 
away from his master and hid himself 
in a "certain cave. 

Momentarily as he marched the vi- 
sion of his wife came to him. He 
thrust it aside with an impatient sniff. 
To give him justice, he did not at all 
realize he had done it; had someone 
informed him that he did not like to 
think about his wiffe when he was out 
of her sight, he would have been struck 
dumb. He was a loving and a dutiful 
husband. Somehow he had never con- 
nected his wife with his secret wish to 
join the French Foreign Legion. Was 
it because she bored him — him, staid, 
humorless little Professor of Palaeon- 
tology that he seemed — was it because 
she bored and irritated him that he 
often thought of life in other and more 
romantic climes? 

Preposterous ! 

She was such an > agreeable, clinging 
little thing. Not every strong on 
Palaeontology, of course, not strong at 
all; but so masterful on other subjects 1 
Such as umbrellas and wearing one’s 
overshoes if it were cloudy. 

It had occurred to many of his 
friends and her acquaintances at one 
time or another that the lady'Androcles 
had a character remarkably like a slab 
of fatty bacon with a steel spring con- 
cealed in the middle. Such a compari- 
son would have bewildered the Profes- 
sor no end. 

Anway, he went on thinking about 
Scotland Yard. 

In the cave he. came upon a great 
lion. 



^JpAKING the turn with a neat right- 
face that left a long scuffed place 
on the side of one shoe and a corre- 
sponding scratch on the other, he con- 
tinued his quick-march down the 
library walk. The full Halloween 
moon lit the landscape here with 
greater brilliance than on the tree- 
shaded streets and he breathed deeply 
and felt odd little thrills pass over his 
backbone. 

“Witches!” said Professor Andro- 
cles aloud. “By Jove, warlocks!” 
“Wot?” 



The Professor’s romantic heart gath- 
ered itself, bent its knee slightly, and 
hurled itself up against his palate. With 
a great spasm of self-control he kept 
from breaking into. frantic flight, and 
even succeeded in slowly coming to a 
halt; glancing first over his right 
shoulder (nothing), then over his left 
(nothing), and then all along the 
library wall (no one). Looking up 
expectantly at the moon, he saw noth- 
ing across it save a few fleecy clouds; 
and scrutinizing the ground before him, 
he again detected nothing and no one. 

“Hm,” he muttered. “Ahem,” said 
he, clearing his throat a trifle too heart- 
ily. “Nothing, nothing at all,” he 
declared. 

“Lyke ’ell there ain’t,” said a loud- 
raucous Voice somewhere near at 
hand. “There’s a blinking pebble in me 
boot.” 

“Aouch!” shouted the same raucous 
Voice a moment later, as Professor 
Androcles, halting in his tracks, felt 
his muscles freeze, his nerves congeal, 
and the blood in his rigid veins turn to 
trickling ice water. 

“Hi sye,” it continued in a quieter 
tone, “give us an ’and, will yer?” 

“Whh,” husked the Professor, “Whh, 
that is, where are you?” 

And then, bursting upon his vision 
like a crack in a plate, which one sees 
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after looking at it a dozen times, there 
was the man sitting on the back steps 
of the library where he had been all 
the time. 

“Oh,” sighed the Professor in relief, 
“oh, there you are. I didn’t see you.” 
“I ’ad me ’ead bent dahn,” explained 
the figure lucidly. 

Uncrossing his legs, the man leaned 
back against the heavy iron-banded 
door. By the light of the moon he was 
a strange sight. What writers used to 
call lantern-jawed, with a heavy mous- 
tache and thick gold rings in his ears, 
he was dressed in a florid gold and 
scarlet jacket, short loose trousers of 
black velvet and high leather sea-boots. 
His fierce good-humoured face was 
topped by a flaming kerchief and set 
atop this was a sort of Napoleonic hat 
with a rude skull drawn in white paint 
across the upturned brim. At his side 
was a very long and extremely heavy 
cutlass without a scabbard. 

But instead of devouring him , the 
lion thrust forth his paw, in which there 
was a long thorn; and this the slave at 
once extracted. 

“Hi sye,” the man repeated, the 
Cockney accent thick as good mush- 
room soup, “will yer give us an ’and?” 
Professor Androcles walked over and 
sat down beside him. Taking off his 
gloves and pushing back his felt hat, 
he' wiped his brow. 

“You gave me a fright. I thought 
it was a witch.” 

“Garn! Did yer?” 

“Yes, I really did. Halloween, you 
know. The witching hour.” 

“No doubt. Abaht this pebble in 
me boot. . . .” 

“Oh, I am sorry! What can I do?” 
“Well, wouldjer mind ’aving a go at 
pulling it orf?” 

The Professor arose and put on his 
gloves again. “Good heavens, cer- 
tainly. Stick your foot out.” 



THE BUCCANEER 

The man braced himself against the 
step and thrust out his leg. “Pull ’er 
’ard,” he admonished. 

Androcles tugged at the black boot. 
It gripped the foot firmly. He shut his 
eyes and wrenched at it. Suddenly it 
came loose and with a clatter the Pro- 
fessor and the sea-boot rolled down a 
couple of steps and onto the hard pave- 
ment. The gaudily-dressed man limp- 
ed down and gave him a hard knotted 
hand. ^ 

“Sorry, guv’nor. There, that’s orl 
ryte. Now let’s see this ’ere pebble.” 

Standing on one leg he disclosed the 
sole of his left foot. Imbedded in it 
was a great jagged piece of rock. He 
detached it with a grimace. 

“Ooo!” The dark blood ran freely. 

With a compassionate cry Professor 
Androcles yanked off his white silk 
scarf and, with never a though of the 
sweet and patient little wife who had 
given it to him with instructions to 
keep it clean or else, he tore it in half 
and' swiftly bound up the wound. 

And the lion was enormously grate- 
ful. 

j|~^)0 YOU think you can walk now?” 
The man tested his foot gingerly. 
“Ar.” 

“Then I’ll take you up to the doc- 
tor’s office — I don’t suppose you know 
where it is?” 

“Oo wants a sawbones? That’ll be 
orl ryte tomorrer, thankyer kyndly, 
guv’nor.” Pensively he blew his nose 
without benefit of handkerchief. “Hi 
sye, it’s bloody kind of yer.” 

The Professor waved away the grat- 
itude. “Oh, no. Not at all.” He re- 
seated himself beside the man and 
scratched his cheek reflectively. “I 
don’t want to be inquisitive, but, ah, 
aren’t you, ah, a pirate?” 

“We lykes> to think of ourselfs as 
buccaneers.” 
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“Sorry.” 

“ 5 S’all ryte.” 

The pair set in silence, contemplat- 
ing the moon and the injustice of bloody 
pebbles in bleeding boots. 

“Hi sye,” muttered the brawny buc- 
caneer tentatively. 

“Yes?” 

“Just wot is this plyce?” 

Professor Androcles mentioned the 
name of the little college town. 

“Get aht! Where’s thet?” 

“In America.” 

“Coo! ’Ow the ’ell did we get ’ere?” 
“I’m sure I couldn’t say.” 

“Out o’ Plymouth, we are, and 
bound for Maracaibo.” He spat: 
“Where would thet be from ’ere, myte?” 
“Sure I couldn’t say,” repeated little 
Professor Androcles, rather ashamed 
of himself. He had absentmindedly 
wound the torn bit of scarf around his 
neck again. “You know, I’m afraid 
you’ve got yourself involved in the 
wrong cycle of time, or something.” 
“Thet’s as may be. The cap’n sent 
me out to reckon-oyster.” 

Another period of silence followed. 
“Well,” said the Professor at last, 
“I must be getting off to my Palaeon- 
tology class.” 

“Gam! Come ’ave a nip first. Hit 
ain’t every dye a chap meets another 
chap wot’s so friendly an’ elpful. Any 
taverns abaht?” 

The unbidden remembrance of his 
pretty wife laying down the law about 
alcohol came before his eyes. “Oh, I 
couldn’t, really. I’m late now.” 

“Just one four o’ gin, ’ot. Not be a 
minute.” 

“I’m sorry, honestly.” 

“I’m thirsty, ain’t you?” whined the 
buccaneer. 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose I’d have 
to drink anything,” said the Professor 
weakly. “Let’s go down to Happy 
John’s.” 



“Thet’s the spirit! ’Ere, give us your 
shoulder, guv’nor.” The pair went up 
the walk and around the library to the 
main street, the buccaneer’s arm over 
the little man’s shoulders. They walk- 
ed several blocks and furtively entered 
a brightly-lit place of smells and 
sounds. 

“Ar,” said the buccaneer approving- 
ly. “Ar” 

Professor Androcles, who had never 
been in Happy John’s Place before in 
his life, put one foot on the brass rail 
as they did in the best books and 
leaned upon the dingy woodwork of 
the bar. The pirate did the same. 

“Lumme, ’ere’s a rum plyce!” 

“Yes, isn’t it!” , 

Happy John himself came up to take 
their order, leered pleasantly at seeing 
one of the strait-laced faculty mem- 
bers in his den, and said, “What’ll it be, 
Professor?” 

“Two of rum, ’ot,” said the buc- 
caneer. 

“Aha, ha, ha,” said Happy John tone- 
lessly. “What’ll it be, Professor?” 

“Ginger a — ” 

“Two of rum, ’ot, I says,” reiterated 
the buccaneer. He was a rare old 
leather tone, Androcles suddenly no- 
ticed; his face creased and pitted with 
much buffeting and beating by winds. 
He was certainly an attractive man. By 
Jove, what would my wife think? 

“Aha, ha, ha,” said Happy John 
again, with an edge to his voice. 
“What’ll it be, Pro—” 

The buccaneer reached over the bar 
and lifted Happy John, who was a port- 
ly man full of his own wares, halfway 
across the wood by his throat. “Are 
you going to get us two of rum, ’ot, or 
am Hi gowing to give yer a swipe 
across the snith wif me cutlass?” he 
growled menacingly. 

Happy John’s assistant flung a hot- 
plate on the counter, clattered a sauce- 
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pan onto it and spilled in the most of a 
fifth of Jamaica rum. “Two hot rums 
cornin’ up,” he squealed. 

J-JAPPY JOHN was restored intact 
to his friends and his relations. 

“Blime if I ever see such manners 
- in a pub,” said the buccaneer to Pro- 
fessor Androcles. “ ’Cut ’is throat awt 
if you ’adn’t been along, guv’nor.” 

The Professor gagged over his first 
heated rum (in point of fact, it was the 
first drink of rum of any temperature). 

The buccaneer swilled his appre- 
ciatively. “Thet’s better. See ’ere, 
myte, where did yer sye yer ’ad to go 
to?” 

“My Palaeontology class. Evening 
class, you know, class in the evening, 
after supper, that it, my what fiery 
stuff this is, hot I mean, isn’t it?” said 
the Professor rapidly and distinctly. 

“Ar. Well, nah then, why don’t we 
just stye ’ere for the evenin’? I don’t 
’ave to get back ter the Erring till mid- 
night, an’ you won’t mind missin’ this 
wot-ever-it-is, will yer?” He shuffled 
his feet and looked down. “Coo lum- 
me, I ’ates to sye it ryte aht but I likes 
yer, see? Yer a top-’ole bloke. Yer 
orl ryte.” 

The Professor came all of a glow and 
mumbled inanely. 

“Buck up, old cock. ’Abits is myde 
ter be bruk, skip a night and you’ll be 
orl the better. ’Ave another.” 

“Oh, well, if you insist. Just one, 
and then why don’t you come to the 
Palae-palae-palae, to the class with me, 
eh? Give them all a treat.” 

“The little apes,” he added after his 
second hot rum. “The young swine. 
Give them a lesson tonight they won’t 
forget. Tell ’em what rot this Palae- 
stuff is, good heavens yes, bless my 
soul.” He relapsed into a truculent 
murmur. 

They emerged in due course into the 



cool night air, which sobered the Pro- 
fessor with horrible suddenness and 
caused him to lean against a tree and 
tremble violently while he visualized 
what his wife would say and his col- 
leagues do if the escapade got out. He 
gave a little moan. He must be quite 
mad. 

So after some time this> slave was 
cought and condemned to perish in the 
arena. 

jQOCTOR JENNINGS SCOTT and 
Instructor William Alfred were 
playing double solitaire in the faculty 
lounge. When he had lost his third 
game Doctor Scott raised his head and 
listened intently. 

“Do you hear anything?” he asked 
Instructor Alfred. 

“Yes,” said that young man, gazing 
in an abstract manner at the qlieen 
of spades, “that’s the Palaeontology 
class.” 

“No, no. There it is again! Like 
singing.” 

“Singing and dancing and breaking 
up the furniture,” said Instructor Al- 
fred. “It’s still the Palaeontology class. 
Where’s old Androcles?” 

Doctor Scott snapped out a brisk 
oath. “Hang it!” said he. “Will you 
listen. It’s a bass voice singing some 
obscene song or other. Do you sup- 
pose some of the Juniors are drunk?” 

“Probably. Halloween, y’know,” said 
the younger man in a faraway voice. 

Doctor Scott stepped with fine im- 
patience to the door and opened .it. The 
racket from the Palaeontology class 
swelled out as he did so, and at the 
same moment the two men heard a 
loud bawling of “When Dysie bruk the 
’ead of Tommy Bla-ackridge!” 

Doctor Scott took hold of the door 
jamb and stared in disbelief as Pro- 
fessor Androcles and his buccaneer hove 
in sight. The Professor was cold sober 
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and rather fluttery inside. 

“Ah there, Doctor Scott,” said he 
humbly. 

Doctor Scott, joined by Instructor 
Alfred, who was still holding the queen 
of spades, straightened up and sternly 
frowned upon the spectacle. “What is 
the meaning of this, Androcles?” said 
he icily. 

“Err — what?” mumbled the Profes- 
sor. 

“This — this masquerade. I realize 
:learly that this is Halloween, but a 
man of your — ” 

The Professor restrained his caroling 
companion with difficulty. “Well, the 
fact is. Well, this gentleman is a 

buccaneer, a pirate y’know, who hap-- 
pens to have shore leave for a few 
hours; I’m showing him the town and 
I thought I’d just stop by and — err — 
dismiss the Palaeontology class for the 
evening.” 

“What the devil do you think you’re 
talking about, Androcles?” 

The lean invisible hand of Unanswer- 
able Authority took hold of the Pro- 
fessor’s left ear. It tweaked that organ 
vigorously. The Professor shuddered, 
the habits of an obedient lifetime weigh- 
ing his will down inexorably. 

“Uhh,” said Professor Androcles, 
“uhh, perhaps 'I’d better conduct the 
class at that.” He looked apologeti- 
cally at the buccaneer. 



^jpHAT individual was regarding him 
with horror — yes, horror and pained 
surprise. \ 

“Are you gonner let this fishy-fyced 
bloke, which ain’t even got a cutlass, 
myke yer gow to thet blooming whatsit 
arfter all?” 

The Professor, vacillating like a 
weather-cock in a wind spout, fidgeted 
from one foot to the other. He looked 
at Authority, his tyrant. 

He looked at his new-found comrade, 



and surprised in his green eyes traces 
of moisture and an expression like a 
beaten bull-pup. 

“Why, heavens above!” said he to 
himself, “this chap’s disappointed in 
me!” 

And he stood up straight, because of 
such insignificant things are the crow- 
bars forged which break the spokes in 
the wheels of servility, and he took a 
deep, long, free breath. 

“Oh, well, dear me, come on, old 
man,” said Professor Androcles to the 
buccaneer, “I think we’ve wasted 
enough time here. Let’s go tell ’em off.” 

And in the arena the slave found him- 
self side by side with the very lion 
which he had succoured, this giving him 
great confidence; and the audience ex- 
pectantly watched for him to be torn 
to. bits. 

Doctor Scott, dark in the face, put up 
a hand as though to restrain him. 

The buccaneer, who had been scan- 
ning the skinny form of Doctor Scott 
with distaste, stepped forward and 
thrust his gigantic cutlass under the 
man’s nose. At the same time Professor 
Androcles noticed that there was a pink 
wart on the tip of that nose, a repellent 
wart, a truly ugly brute of a whacking 
great wart. He detested warts. As a 
matter of fact, he realized, he had never 
really cared much for Doctor Scott 
himself, who was now cowering back 
against the jamb looking like something 
out of Cruikshank. He sniggered. An 
odd feeling possessed him, a positive re- 
ibellion was seething away in his breast. 

“Excuse me,” said Instructor Alfred 
■mildly, and faded away. 

“Wot do yer sye, guv’nor,” queried 
the buccaneer, still poising the weapon 
under Doctor Scott’s nose, “cawn’t I 
swipe ’im one?” 

“No, let’s let him go.”' 

“Just as you sye.-” 

Reluctantly the cutlass was lowered. 
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Doctor Scott opened his mouth several 
times like a pale goldfish and croaked, 
“Is this gug-gug-gentleman intoxicated, 
Androcles?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Where did he g-get that outfit?” 
“It’s his own suit, of course.” 

“Well then what is he?” 

“Oh, I’ve told you. He’s a bucca- 
neer.” 

“But — but how? How!” 

“Oh, how should I know?” the Pro- 
fessor asked petulantly. “Something 
slipped in the cycles of time, I suppose. 
The dimensions got mixed. Time’s go- 
ing wrong. How should I know? Ask 
Einstein.” 

“He-he-he,” said Doctor Scott 
faintly, slipping down to his knees and 
fingering his lower lip. Professor An- 
drocles gazed upon him, astounding per- 
sonification of Authority unmasked. He 
stiffened his spine and gave a little 
shrug of his shoulders. “Come on, old 
chap,” said he to his friend in the strong 
clipped speech of Scotland Yard, “shah 
we be off?” 

Outside the door of his lecture 
hall he halted. “I suppose I honestly 
oughtn’t to do thisj” said he. “After 
all, they’re paying me to teach the 
young idiots Palaeontology.” 

The buccaneer looked mournful. “Hi 
sye,” he said sadly, “yer might walk 
dahn to the Erring wif us anywye.” 
Professor Androcles patted his scar- 
let-draped shoulder. “Of course I will. 
Just you wait here a minute.” 

A jpHE Palaeontology class began to 
calm down as the Professor stepped 
into the lecture hall. They wondered 
what he would say; they thought it 
would be rich. Here was the man who 
was known to his classes as The Last 
Absent-Minded Professor, the only man 
in the world who still said “bless my 
soul.” 



He waited standing by the door until 
they were perfectly quiet. 

“You can all go to hell,” said Pro- 
fessor Androcles to his Palaeontology 
class. 

The lion showed him such affection 
that the hearts of the spectators were 
melted. 

Strolling once more through the quiet 
college town, Professor Androcles and 
the buccaneer were silent. They felt 
a great pervading comradeship. They 
linked arms in response to a common 
thought and when the buccaneer began 
without warning to sing Bell Bottom 
Trousers the professor joined in heart- 
ily. He had forgotten that he knew 
the vulgar old song, but miraculously 
the words came back to him. When 
they had sung twelve verses they found 
themselves opposite Happy John’s 
Place. 

“Well?” queried the buccaneer. 

“Well?” replied Professor Androcles 
roguishly. 

They marched in. 

“Two of rum, hot,” ordered the Pro- 
fessor. This time there were no mis- 
understandings. They sat in a booth 
and had four apiece. They sang Bell 
Bottom Trousers again all the way 
through, and then they threw a waiter 
into the juke box and the buccaneer 
taught Professor Androcles the real 
original version of Fifteen Men, which 
caused the little man to turn red all 
over and feel excessively wicked; and 
then they had a couple of quick hot 
rums to keep out the dampness, and 
set sail. 

They careened through town, not no- 
ticing much of anything, and out 
through the quiet streets and to the 
edge of a dark meadow where the fogs 
were drifting in. 

“Martin’s Meadow,” said Androcles, 
halting there with a hollow ball of cold 
nothing in the pit of his stomach. “I 
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say, the sea's just out there.” 

“Yerss, I cyme acrost this field to- 
night.” 

They stood silently, watching the fog 
roll past. 

“Come on dahn and see the Erring, 
anyvvye, old boy,” said the buccaneer 
awkwardly. 

“Can’t do any harm.” 

They crossed the dank meadow. The 
sea was fresh and stinging in their nos- 
trils. 

“ ’Ere we are.” 

A small boat lay at their feet, her 
painter tied to a stump at the water’s 
edge. They stood arm in arm for 
a space, saying nothing, pleasantly 
choked, by that odd brotherly affection 
which had sprung up between them. 
Then the buccaneer jumped down into 
the boat and' seated himself on a thwart. 
He stared up at Professor Androcles. 

“We’re bound for Maracaibo, yer 
know,” he said temptingly. 

“There’s plenty of gold, so I’ve, been 
told, in the vaults of Maracaibo,” mis- 
quoted the Professor in an abstracted 
voice, 

“Gold and jewels and wenches fit ter 
blawst yer eyes aht,” asserted the buc- 
caneer. 

“Money for jam,” he added. 

“Big doubloons and pieces of hyte,” 
he cajoled. 

Professor Androcles gazed out over 
the ocean to where a riding-light glowed 
high through the fog. What a fine tall 



ship the Herring must be! 

“But my wife. . .” 

The buccaneer laughed loudly. 
“We’ll run ’er topsyles dahn by sunup,” 
he shouted. 

i 

The Professor thought of his wife. 
She was a good enough wife as wives 
go, but she didn’t like loud socks and 
cold lobster, and she was down on 
liquor. And she always had tomato 
soup on Sunday nights. 

So they were permitted to leave the 
arena together. 

J COULD grow a moustache at last,” 
he murmured. 

“Grow an ’ole blooming beard if yer 
lyke. Buck up, guv’nor ! Come 
along!” 

From the darkness where the tall 
ship lay came a faint hail in the same 
fantastic Cockney dialect. It was an- 
swered with a string of oaths, and a 
parrot screeched sharply into the sound. 

Professor. Androcles leaped down into 
the dinghy. He settled himself on a 
thwart and grasped an oar with un- 
practiced but eager hands. 

“For goodness sakes, stop babbling 
and let’s go,” said Professor Androcles. 

The buccaneer cast off the painter 
and together they began to row into the 
night. 

♦ * * 

And they both lived happily ever 
ajter. 

THE END 



JUST PLAIN HORSE SENSE 

* By GARY LEE HORTON * 



H OW much sense is there in your barnyard 
friend, the horse? Not much, you might 
answer, but did you ever hear the story 
of Clever Hans? 

Hans was a five-year-old German horse who 
lived at the beginning of the present century. 
Though there was nothing unusual about him in 



his physical appearance, this amazing beast had 
been taught to answer questions and solve prob- 
lems difficult enough to stump the ordinary school- 
boy twice his age. His owner and trainer, Herr 
von Osten, was almost as bewildered about Hans’ 
brilliance as the thousands who came to see’ the 
horse go through his paces. 
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Since the horse could not speak, von Osten set 
up an ingenious system of communication. A let- 
ter system was established on a numbered chart; 
for example, if the letter "m” occurred in the 
fourth vertical column and the second horizontal 
column of the chart, Hans would tap four times 
with his left hoof and two times with the right. 
Similarly, a number system was established in 
which taps with the right foot stood for units, and 
taps with the left foot stood for tens. Thus 45 
was represented by four taps with the left foot 
and five with the right. 

It was claimed that Clever Hans knew figures 
and letters, colors and tones, the calendar and the 
dial. He could read and count, deal with deci- 
mals and fractions, and recognize people from 
having seen their photographs. 

As his fame spread, two commissions of sci- 
entists were sent to examine him at successive 
times. A pyschologist on the second commission, 



Otto Pfungst of Berlin University, strove to solve 
the mystery of Hans’ astounding intelligence. He 
attempted to demonstrate that Hans responded 
to subconscious "cues” from von Osten, such as 
slight movements of the head and changes in facial 
expression, however, slight and unintentional. The 
horse, then, would tap with one hoof until he re- 
ceived one of these hidden signals, and then he 
would switch to the other, stopping at another 
signal. 

This answer seemed sufficient, until other mem- 
bers of the -commission pointed out that clever 
Hans performed even when von Osten was not 
present. Another set of investigators came forth 
with the conclusion that Hans’ cleverness was due 
partially to telepathy and partially to hypnotic 
influence. 

Clever Hans is dead. But the mystery sur- 
rounding his amazing feats still lives to baffle us; 
can a horse learn to solve problems as you and I? 
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C ANCER, today, is the leading cause of death 
among women. One out of every five 
women who dies between the ages of 35 
and 65 dies of cancer. 

However, thousands of cancer victims die need- 
lessly every year in our country for lack 'of early 
treatment. These sufferers could be rescued because 
their tumors attack parts of the body that are 
accessible. Several instances of accessible cancers 
are of the skin, lip, mouth, throat, and of the 
cervix. These parts may be easily reached not only 
by surgeons but by the magic of high-voltage X- 
rays and radium. In the hands of skilled opera- 
tors, X-rays and radium are now as- safe for pa- 
tients as they are deadly for cancer. 

Cancer may be defined as an unlawful growth of 
the individual’s own tissue. It is not contagious 
or infectious. It cannot be contracted by handling 
cancerous tissue, nor will a single blow or injury 
start a cancer. , 

It’s advisable to hurry to the doctor at the first 
suspicion of a disease so deadly ; when, for in- 
stance, you have a persistent sore, or an unex- 
plained bleeding from the body. It is the delay, 
ignorance and fear that cause most of the deaths 
from cancer today. 

It is not surprising that the majority of cancer 
victims pass the curable local stage before seeking 
medical advice while the chance for life is still 
present. The reasons for this is; absence of pain; 
fear of the knife; and the fact that the new heal- 
ing power of X-rays and radium is still clouded 
by reports of accidents. 

One of the most fantastic events in human 
history is the scientific transformation of X-rays 
and radium from agents of death to givers of life. 
X-rays in their crude original form actually caused 
cancers that they now can cure. Surgeons and 
doctors were burned while experimenting with the. 




fierce rays, and these injuries broke down into tu- 
mors that destroyed fingers, hands and arms be- 
fore cancer put an end to their agony. 

Madame Curie paid with her own life 40 years 
after helping her husband discover the power of 
radium. Many other men died to make X-rays 
safe weapons against death. 

The trials of the rays taught doctors to be 
cautious with every kind of cancer. Tumors of 
the stomach, intestines, lungs, bones, and kidneys 
seemed resistant to the new radiation. The doctors 
warned that cases of such nature must be treated 
with surgery. Every cancer passes through a stage 
when it’s curable; either by surgical removal or 
radiation: 

Now that effective doses of rays can be given, 
without fear of radiation sickness or burns, there’s 
new hope for sufferers from all .cancers that are 
accessible and have not yet spread through the 
different parts of the body. 

Healthy men and women who were declared by 
surgeons to be utterly beyond the reach of the 
knife are alive today because of radiation treat- 
ment. 

Thus this new science, if we would build the 
X-ray machines, buy the radium, and especially 
if we’d train the- raymarksmen, could save 50,000 
lives each year from cancer that’s accessible, and 
it will save more, victims as soon as people learn to 
have their cancers treated early, while their peril 
is local. Advances in radiation have reached the 
stage where we can offer hope for cure without 
fear of mutilation. When people know that, they 
will not be afraid to come early. 

Nothing in life is to be feared. It is only to be 
understood. It is, therefore, up to every, individual 
to win the war against this once dread disease. 
You — and you alone — can beat cancer. 

+ 4 + 
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'T TTILLTOP HOUSE looked cold 
and remote that afternoon, 
- LL as I wheeled the coupe up the 
drive from the main gate and pushed 
the gas pedal down a little harder to 
make the hill. It must be the funeral, 
and the unpleasant associations one 
has toward a house with a black wreath 
on the door. A wreath that contrasted 
in a startling manner with the creamy 
yellow of the house itself. 

The coldness was there, though, and 
it struck me hardest when Alice Kern 
opened the door in answer to my knock. 
Alice was Jean’s younger sister, and 
Jean’s death had hurt her deeply. I 
saw that hurt on her pale face in her 
moist grey eyes. Alice was as lovely 
as her sister, with a quiet beauty that 
made her seem ■ almost immaculately 
untouchable. 

“Come in, Mark,” she took my hand 
and I tried to tell her in that handclasp 
how sorry I was. 

“Larry called me,” I said. “I was 
just leaving for Chicago. I drove up 
right away.” 

Larry Fargo was Jean’s husband, 
and he had hardly been able to speak 
when he told me over the phone of his 
wife’s death. 

I followed Alice into the hall. I pur- 
posely avoided looking to the right, 
where I knew Jean’s coffin would oc- 
cupy the place of honor in the living 



room. 

“Larry took it pretty hard,” Alice 
said. She was trying to make conver- 
sation. Talk when .there was nothing 
more to be said. 

I took my coat and hat off and put 
them in the closet. 

“I know,” I said. “Alice, forgive 
me for making you feel worse than you 
do already, but this was a blow to me. 
It came unexpectedly. .How did it hap- 
pen? Jean has always been , ini good 
health.” 

Her eyes came' up slowly and met 
mine. I sensed surprise in them. 

“Didn’t Larry tell you?” 

I shook my head. 

“He — didn’t say very much. Broke 
down.” 

She understood. 

“Prince trampled her to death.” 

I tried not to show amazement. Jean 
had ridden the black horse for years. 
Prince had always been gentle, well 
trained. Alice sensed my amazement. 

“Jean was riding down by the creek. 
Prince must have been frightened by 
a car at the point where the bridle path 
crosses Highway 27. He threw her off 
and his front feet hit her — in the face.” 

Her last words faltered and died in 
a whisper. 

“My God,” I. whispered. 

Unconsciously I looked toward the 
living room. No sound came from 
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there. Jean was alone, lost in the sun- 
light that streamed in the big windows, 
hidden under bowers of roses. 

“She — must have been 

I could say no more. 

“She’s in a closed coffin,” Alice said, 
and answered my unfinished question. 

Larry Fargo came downstairs. Lar- 
ry and I had been in business together 
for eight years.'- We started as kids, 
both courting Jean, both proudly writ- 
ing our business letters under the head- 
ing of — “Fargo and Jenning — Aviation 
Engineers.” 

Larry was exhausted. His hand- 
some face was drawn and devoid of 
color. He shook my hand mechani- 
cally. 

“I’m glad you came. The Chicago 
deal can wait. Jean would have 
wanted you.” 

Jean would have wanted you. 

That cut. I tried not to show it, but 
it hurt. 

Jean, Larry and I started as kids. 
At thirty, I was half owner of one of 
the most successful engineering lab- 
oratories in the country. I owed it to 
Larry in part, but mostly to Jean. She 
had been devoted to both of us. Her 
good sense had put us on our feet. It 
was one of those three way partner- 
ships, where Larry got the girl finally 
and I had to move down to an apart- 
ment in Detroit and leave them alone 
at Hilltop House. I wouldn’t stay 
there after their marriage. 

I forced my mind back to the reality 
of the situation. I was glad that Alice 
was here. Alone, we would have been 
just a couple of over-grown boys, faced 
with the loss of our boss — our partner 
in life. Alice balanced the party a 
little. She added strength to it. 

“I’ll make some sandwiches,” she 
said. “We do have to eat.” 

She was right. We tried to eat. Th‘e 
funeral would take place in the after- 



noon. 

T ATE half a sandwich and forced 
down a cup of coffee. Alice let 
Peterby the undertaker in, then came 
back in the kitchen. I could hear 
Peterby making the last minute prep- 
arations in the living room. Cars 
started to roll up' the drive. 

I wondered how you conducted your- 
self at the funeral of your beloved. It 
would always be my secret, this Jove 
for Jean. I loved her as much as Larry 
had. More, I believed, but I suppose 
that was a natural feeling to have. 
After a while Larry said: 

“Most' of them are here now. I 
guess we’d better go in.” 

Peterby had met Jean’s many friends 
at the door. God bless Peterby:. The 
little man took our place; I don’t think 
many of us could have done the job. 
It would have been too much like the 
parties we had had, when Jean, Larry 
and I stood in line to greet our guests. 

I admired Alice a great deal. She had 
always stayed in the background — 
handled the necessary business of the 
house. Now she went into the living 
room with us and sat between us on the 
hard, wooden chairs. Peterby sat near 
the coffin and Reverend James Apple- 
by read a quiet sermon. We knew the 
people who were there. We spoke to 
some of them, felt their hands grip our 
own, then drop in silent understanding. 

I sat there and I might have sat 
alone. I thanked God that I wouldn’t 
have to look at Jean. / 

Someone was talking. I guess it was 
Appleby. It seemed to me that he was 
long-winded. I wanted him to shut up 
and get it over with. I wanted to think 
of Jean as she / used to be, a red rose in 
her hair. 

A red rose. 

Then I knew what it was that 
affected me so strangely. The room 
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was filled with the sweetness of roses. 
I had hardly thought of the flowers. 
My eyes traveled hesitantly toward the 
coffin. The very thought of what it 
contained made me want to cry. The 
crying was all done inside. 

The coffin was buried in red roses. 
This was the season for roses and 
everyone had known Jean’s love for 
the red ones with rich, fragrant blooms. 

Gradually a feeling of horror crept 
over me. I couldn’t explain it, but I 
could feel the muscles of my face 
tighten. My jaws were set and my 
fists, damp with perspiration were 
clenched. Roses. I hated them. I 
’ hated what they symbolized — my last 
visit with Jean — the last time I would 
be. near her. 

The perfume of the roses, it seemed 
to me, grew so strong in the room that 
it drowned out everything else. I 
wondered why the others didn’t seem 
to notice. Didn’t look at each other, 
or comment on the heavy deathlike 
fragrance of them. 

I stole a quiet look around me. 

I’m sure that Larry and Alice no- 
ticed. Alice was pale and her hands 
were clenched in her lap. Larry sat a 
little forward in his chair, his eyes con- 
centrating on the minister. Little red 
veins stood out on his forehead. I had 
seen them that way before, when he 
was working under extreme tension. 

No one else seemed to notice. They 
were listening to Appleby, and it 
seemed to me that their attention was 
p o 1 i t e — more or less detached, as 
though they were ready to run away 
when it was over and forget the whole 
thing. 

My eyes went back to the roses. I 
was aware that Appleby had finished. 
People moved about the room. Still, 
that strong, lush perfume held me spell- 
bound. It hurt my nostrils. I wanted 
to get out of the room. I had to get 



out. , 

Somehow the roses were signalling 
me. Were bringing a message. I was 
sure of that. I have always been sensi- 
tive to smells. Once a rose had sym- 
bolized love and beauty. 

Now I was breathing in the heavy 
fragrance of death. 

ALICE touched my arm. 

“The car is waiting,” she said. 
“The others are ready to go.” 

I stood up. I must have been in a 
trance. The coffin was gone. Men 
were carrying out the roses. I stood 
there, shaking, trying to control my- 
^self. 

“I’m not going,” I said. “I don’t 
belong. You and Larry can go with 
her. She — wouldn’t — want . .” 

My voice broke. I was acting like 
a fool. I was thankful that Alice un- 
derstood. I guess she had always 
known how hard- it had been for me 
when Jean chose Larry. 

“I’ll tell them that you are ill,” she 
said softly. “Mark — I’m terribly 
sorry .” 

I squeezed her hand and tried to 
smile. 

“You’re a good kid,” I said. “You 
always were.” 

I watched her go out. 

The essence of roses' wouldn’t .leave 
the house. It wouldn’t go with Jean 
to her grave. It persisted after the'" last 
crimson bloom was carried out. It hung 
heaviest in the living room where Jean 
had been. 

Roses for blood and death. 

The smell followed me about the 
house. It was ' always in my way — 
seeping into my head,- into my brain. 
It hung heavy in the hall, in the 
kitchen. I went outside to escape it, 
and it followed me. This time it came 
from the tall fresh blooms in the gar- 
den — Jean’s garden. N I sat on the bench 
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irnthe garden for a time but I couldn’t 
stand it there. 

I started walking down the hill to- 
ward the highway. I wished the others 
would come back. Wished them to 
say it was all oyer — done with. 

I crossed the bridle path. 

Even down here, away from the 
house and the garden, the - terrible, 
heady scent of roses hung on the clear 
air. 

My heart said that it was my 
imagination — my love for Jean, that 
made the odor of roses follow me. 

But there was another message. 

Somehow I knew Jean was still here. 

I remembered her with a rose in her 
hair, her lithe figure moving gracefully 
down the lawn, her smile as bright as 
the cloudless afternoon. 

I turned right at the bridle path. 
God knows, I didn’t want to. I went 
along it, remembering Prince, remem- 
bering what Alice had said. Where the 
bridle path crossed Highway 27, I hesi-, 
tated. This was where she had died. 
Here the smellof death was strongest. 
It seeped into my head, making me sick 
and dizzy. Death should be horrible. 
It should smell of rotten flesh and 
thick blood. 

Here , death smelled of roses. 

There were hoof prints in the sod. 
There was a bit of cloth. I picked it 
up. A shred of Jean’s scarf. I had 
given it to her a week before she and 
Larry announced their engagement.- It 
was made of parachute silk and I had 
used that chute in my first jump. I 
thought it would mean a lot to her. I 
decided afterward that I was wrong, 
I had been sentimental and boyish. 

Gradually, as I associated this spot 
with Jean’s death, i hated it. I hated 
and feared it. The fear came so slowly 
that I hardly knew how to catalogue 
it in my own mind. It was a fear — a 
sense of violence as yet a mystery, that 



would strike if I stayed. 

I started to walk away swiftly. I 
didn’t look back. I would never go 
back to that spot. 

As I reached the house, Alice and 
Larry drove up the hill. I was relieved 
to see them back. I guess I was be- 
ginning to be a coward. I feared 
something born of imagination. I feared 
violent death and I smelled it in every 
breath of perfumed air. 

MONTH passed after Jean was 
buried. Alice kept the house 
open and did a fine, brave job of making 
the' place alive and pleasant. It just 
didn’t work. Larry suggested that he 
and I move into my. apartment in 
Detroit. He couldn’t go on. living with 
Jean’s memories. I could see it in his 
face as it gradually became gaunt and 
unhappy. I noticed it in his work. His 
hand, usually so firm and fine where our 
engineering sketches were concerned, 
faltered and left wavery lines. 

We left Alice at Hilltop House, 
though it hurt us both to do it. She 
wouldn’t go with us, and I suspected 
that she might have someone whom she 
had never told us about, who wouldn’t 
want her to leave. Alice’s personal 
life was a mystery to me for I had 
been away from Hilltop so long. She 
was as lovely as Jean, but in a cooler, 
more matter-of-fact sense.' I assumed 
that someday she planned to marry, 
and I. figured that Hilltop might hold 
attractions that she didn’t care to leave. 

The apartment was a mess. I had 
left it in a hurry. I called the manager 
and a maid came in to clean up. I 
showed Larry his room and we un- 
packed. 

The odor of death came to the apart- 
ment. It followed us from Hilltop, 
three hundred miles to the north, and 
settled thickly in the four spacious 
rooms of my private domain. 
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It was close to eleven in the evening. 
*We had worked late over the/plan for 
a new rocket-projectile device which 
United Aircraft wanted installed in 
their newest passenger planes. At last 
Larry arose and dropped his drawing 
pencil. 

“That’s enough,” he said. There was 
a tired look on his face that told me 
he couldn’t keep his mind on those 
straight pencil lines. “Let’s have a 
drink.” 

I went to the kitchen, found a bottle 
of soda and delved into the folding bar 
for a bottle of whiskey. Ironically, the 
stuff was a popular brand with four 
red roses engraved on the label. 

My hand shook as I poured the 
shot glasses level with the amber fluid. 
I passed one to Larry. He lifted it to 
his lips. 

“To Jean,” he said, and emptied the 
glass with an eager gulp. 

I could have sworn al him for that. 
No one should drink a toast to Jean 
now. Her name should never be men- 
tioned. Her memory was sacred. I 
lifted the glass. As it came close, I 
couldn’t smell the fumes of the alcohol. 
I could only smell the heady richness 
of roses. It was as though the glass 
contained perfume. 

I put the glass down slowly. 

“I — don’t think I’ll -drink,” I said. 
“Damned headache.” 

I put my hand to my forehead. 

To my amazement, Larry seemed 
angry. 

“I was toasting Jean,” he said grimly. 

“I’m sick,” I said a little shortly. 
“I think I’ll turn in.” 

I turned to feel his hand on my 
arm, pulling me back. I pivoted and 
faced him. His eyes were blazing. His 
face was a deep, angry red. 

“God damn you,” he said sharply. 
“I toasted Jean. Do you understand 
that? Don’t think I didn’t know you 



loved her. It made her prouder than 
hell — having both of us in love with 
her. You're going to drink to her 
memory ” 

J HAD never seen Larry act like- 
that. Something had stirred him 
deeply. Anger — Tear — nervousness? I 
don’t know what. I didn’t want to fight 
with Larry. I couldn’t work without 
him. I took the glass and drained 
it hurriedly, choking as it went down, 
drinking not whiskey, but sweet, aro- 
matic perfume. 

Larry sank back into his chair. He 
still held his empty glass in his right 
hand. It dropped on the floor and 
rolled over and over on the rug. 

“I’m sorry, Mark,” he said. His 
voice was calm now, and detached. 
“I’m a fool. Guess my nerves are on 
edge. I shouldn’t have. . .” 

“That’s okay,” I said. “It was a 
blow. It’s pretty tough. Sure, we both 
know how I felt about Jean. I’ve 
never intruded, Larry, I never tried 
to take her from you. You were the 
best man.” 

He shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

“I wonder,” he said softly. “I 
wonder. . .” 

I stared at him, wanting him to ex- 
plain, wanting him to go on. He didn’t. 
He just sat there, staring straight 
ahead of him as though lost in thought. 

The room was suddenly full of the 
death perfume again. The scent of 
roses. The scent of Jean, as though 
she were here, one of the three who had 
fought together and worried together, 
and one of the partnership that had 
given birth to success, life — and finally 
dissolved itself into death. 

I went into my room slowly, leaving 
Larry alone. I couldn’t sleep that 
night. Death hung over my bed, mak- 
ing it hard to breathe. I wanted to 
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hold my hand over my nostrils, shut- 
ting out the odor. I didn’t dare. I had 
to breathe hard to get enough oxygen. 
It was as though I was lying in that 
coffin * instead of Jean, and the roses 
were piled in great profusion around 
and over, my bed. I awoke after an 
hour or two and opened the windows. 
The fresh air rushed in, mixed with 
the odor, and was lost in it. The room 
was no better. 

I dressed and went out. Larry was 
asleep in his chair, breathing heavily, 
deep lines of suffering written on his 
forehead. I pitied Larry from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

I went down to the street and walked 
for God knows how long, but the fra- 
grance of Jean and the odor off death 
followed me, seeping even into the 
greasy hamburger joint where I stopped 
toward morning to fall asleep finally 
over a cup of coffee. 

I dreamed that Jean was following 
me, trying to wrap me? in a shroud and 
thus punish me for some .mysterious 
crime that I had unwittingly perpe- 
trated. I couldn’t escape the dream un- 
til someone shook me and helped me 
stumble to my feet. 

“It’s nine o’clock, Bud. You better 
get out for some fresh air. You better 
go home.” 

I mumbled thanks to the apron cov- 
ered boy who ^helped me into the 
street. I was drunk. Drunk with the 
spell of death. Unable to escape the 
dream. 

'Why would Jean wish to kill me? 

I didn’t know. I didn’t know any- 
thing then. I tried to escape her — and 
the mu9ky odor of death held me 
tightly. 

I was going mad. 

SATURDAY afternoon, Larry 
, and I went up to Hilltop House to 
see Alice. It had been eight weeks 



since that day I first smelled the sick- 
ishly sweet odor of death. Two months 
since I wandered about the empty 
house, pursued by Jean’s memory— 
perhaps by more than memory. Per- 
haps by death itself. 

Alice had changed little. The living 
room no longer smelled of death. The 
house was freshly cleaned and bright 
with sunshine. Alice met us at the door. 
She kissed us both in the sisterly man- 
ner we had been accustomed to in years 
past. 

“I’m so darned glad you came up that 
I could cry,” she said. 

I marvelled at the bright smile, the 
way she hurried to prepare us a meal, 
as though nothing had happened. Then , 
I remembered that even in two months 
we heal some, if the wound has ‘ not 
been kept open. 

I was the only one who had continued 
to feel the open wound. Even Larry, 
who had always acted so devoted to his 
^wife, had changed since she died. He 
never mentioned her, and was willing, 
even anxious to return to Hilltop after 
our business was taken care of. 

We had lunch and never once was 
Jean’s name mentioned. I was re- 
lieved, for the roses had not troubled 
me since we arrived. I associated them 
/so closely with this place tfiat I was 
terrified at the idea of facing another 
day or night where the odor could 
reach me. 

After lunch, I Wandered down to the 
road. I carefully avoided- the bridle 
path, and ended up at the far side of 
the farm, near the riding stable where 
Prince was kept. 

I had always liked the horse. Now, 
knowing that he had caused Jean’s 
death, the thought of seeing him was 
sickening. Nevertheless, Charlie Bar- 
nett, Prince’s owner, was training the 
horse in the white fenced ring near the 
stable. I wandered over and leaned on 
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the fence. 

“Hello, Charlie.” 

Barnett was a big, good natured man 
with a ready grin and a rolling walk 
that reminded you of a sailor off his 
ship. He climbed off Prince’s back 
and ambled over, leading Prince behind 
him. 

“Haven’t seen you for quite a spell, 
Mr. Jenning,” he said. I accepted his 
big hand. After . I released it, the grin 
faded from his face. 

“Say, I didn’t get a chance to tell 
you- how sorry I was about Mrs. Fargo. 
You and her was pretty good friends. 
I guess Prince was a bad actor that 
day.” 

I didn’t want to talk about it. 

“Nothing you could So, Charlie,” I 
said. 

He shook his head. 

“Just the same,” he said, “Prince 
ain’t usually so flighty. Seems to me 
like Mr. Fargo shoulda seen that car 
coming,” 

“Mr. Fargo?” 

I thought that Jean had been 
riding alone. 

“Yeah,” Charlie said. “Didn’t you 
know Mr. and Mrs. Fargo was riding 
together?” 

“No,” I said slowly, “I didn’t. Just 
what did happen? I thought. .” 

Barnett tied Prince’s reins to the 
fence and climbed up beside me. 

“Mr. Fargo was pretty worked up 
over it when he brought the horses 
in,” he said. “It seems Jean: — that is 
— Mrs. Fargo, was riding ahead. She 
was half-way cross the state highway 
when a car flashed by her. She didn’t 
see it. Prince shied and threw her into 
the ditch. Her neck., .” 

I interrupted him hurriedly. 

“You said you thought Mr. 
Fargo . ?” 

“That’s what I said,” he admitted, 
“Mr. Fargo was a good twenty yards 



behind her. He musta seen the car.” 
“If Larry had had time to warn 
Jean, he’d have done it,” I said. 
Barnett nodded. 

“Yeah, suppose you’re right.” He slid 
to the ground. “Just the same, I don’t 
understand it, Prince shying like that. 
He’s a pretty good horse.” 

JP'OR the first time, doubt started to. 

: gnaw at my mind. I was insane to 
suspect anything but the finest from 
Larry. Still, he had acted oddly this 
month. I remembered that night when 
he grew angry because I refused to 
drink the toast to Jean. 

Back at the house, I interrupted 
Larry and Alice in the living room. 
Larry went down to tend the furnace 
and Alice cornered me. She must have 
been quarreling with Larry, because her 
face was pale and her lips were drawn 
and white across her teeth. 

“Mark,” she said, and I sensed pent- 
up emotion inside her. “Mark, we’ve 
got to do something about Larry. He’s 
— not acting decently.” 

I was startled, and not too sure just 
what she meant. 

“I don’t get it,” I said. “At noon 
everything was all right. Larry isn’t 
making passes at you?” 

Her head moved ever so slightly, as 
though she was afraid to say it aloud. 

White hot anger flooded my brain. 
At that moment — that instant that we 
faced each other, one frightened of 
what could happen, the other damning 
his best friend for letting it happen — 
I realized that Alice Kern, needed me 
more than anyone in the world. Had 
needed me and had waited for years 
for me to understand. 

“Alice,” I said. It had taken her 
own crisis to awaken me — to make me 
feel real emotion, “Larry — killed Jean, 
didn’t he? He killed her so that he 
could have you.” 
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Tears started in her eyes and made 
wet trails down her cheeks. She leaned 
forward and was in my arms. I didn’t 
kiss her then. I just held her tightly. 

“ Larry did kill Jean, didn’t he?” 

Her voice was tiny, muffled by my 
shoulder. 

“He — could have saved her.” 

Why did death follow me? I knew it 
was there, threatening me every instant, 
getting ready to strike when and where 
it got ready. I grew to hate roses with 
more intensity than I thought it possible 
to hate anything. I smelled them every- 
where we went. We stayed close to- 
gether that week. Larry suspected that 
I knew, and he was determined to 
keep all three of us together now. De- 
termined to share everything with us 
and keep Alice from being alone with 
me. 

We tried riding, but that was no good. 
We played cards, and Jean wasn’t there 
for a fourth partner. 

It wasn’t a solution we were seeking. 
It was escape. 

If I had had the nerve that week, 
I would have asked both Alice and 
Larry if they smelled jleath as I did. 
If, during every waking hour, the 
warm, hot-house odor of roses hovered 
near them. 

I didn’t have the nerve, I suspect that 
I came very close to going mad. 

(Q)N FRIDAY night, it happened. I 
walked for hours, trying to let the 
fresh wind blow away the death smell. 
I came into the house and there- was a 
light- burning in the kitchen. 

I thought of going upstairs. I was 
lonely, and sought company. I went 
down the hall toward the light. I 
stepped into the kitchen to see Alice 
struggling in Larry's arms. She cried 
out as I entered. 

“Mark, please — help me.” 

It was a terror stricken cry, and I 



sprang toward Larry, grasping his neck 
and pulling him away from her. To my 
surprise, he put up no struggle. He 
stood there, arms at his sides, glaring 
at us both with hot angry eyes. 

“Oh,” he said slowly, “so that’s how 
it is?” 

“That’s how it is,” I said. “I have 
every right to care for Alice, and to 
love her. You should have a little more 
consideration for Jean’s memory.” 

He turned and stalked angrily out of 
the room. I turned to Alice. 

“I’m sorry I went out,” I said. “I 
should have known he’d try it again.” 

She came to me then, and I kissed 
her. I was surprised at the coolness 
of her lips. 

We sat in the library, Alice on a has- 
sock before the fire, her slim legs drawn 
up under her, I in Larry’s smoking 
chair. 

We were discussing our plan for 
escape. 

Escape? 

Yes, it was that for both of us. I 
hoped to leave behind forever the dread 
odor that stalked me. -Alice wanted 
to go where she would never see Larry 
Fargo again. We would do nothing 
about Larry. If, as Alice and I thought, 
he had deliberately let Jean go to her 
death, we could never hope to prove 
it. I wasn’t sure I wanted to. 

“Larry tried to make love to me many 
times,” Alice said. Every word hurt 
her. It was a struggle for her to go 
on. “The morning Jean and he went 
out for a ride, he kissed me. He said 
that if things worked out his way, we 
could be married.” v 

She stared at me earnestly. 

“Mark, I hated him. He sought me 
behind Jean’s back, and I couldn’t tell 
Jean. I never encouraged him. I hoped 
it would work out all right.” 

She started to cry. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself,” I said 
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quietly. “Jean wouldn’t blame you. 
I’ll sell my share of the plant to Larry. 
We’ll go west, to California. Sparton 
Aircraft has been after me for some 
time.” 

She dried her tears. She looked up. 

“You’re a grand person, Mark. You 
know, I can understand now what Jean 
saw in you.” 

I felt something stirring deep inside 
of me. Something that stabbed at my 
heart. 

“Saw — in me?” 

“Why yes,” she said, “Of course you 
knew that Jean was in love with you 
— to the end.” 

“No,” I said. I felt panicky-. “No, 
not Jean. She turned me down. She 
loved Larry.” 

I was sure that she didn’t mean to be 
cruel. All the bitterness was draining 
from her heart. This was a time for 
confessions. 

“She loved you,” she said, as though 
to end the argument. “She thought she 
cared for Larry when they were mar- 
ried. I caught her crying once, with 
your picture in her lap. Larry played 
around with other women. He men- 
tioned you, and what a fine guy you 
were, whenever he wanted to hurt her. 
Mark, Jean wouldn’t admit it, but she’d 
have given up a dozen Larry’s for one 
word of love from you.” 

We were torturing each other. Alice 
and I are in love, I kept telling myself. 

Alice and 1 are in love. 

“We’re going away,” I said. “You’re 
not to mention Jean or Larry again 
after tonight. We’re going to be happy 
without memories.” 

It had to be that way. 

J LAY alone in the dark room, the 

moon sending pale shafts of silver 
through the open window. The air was 
cool and fresh, but I couldn’t sleep. I 
kept hearing Alice’s words over and 



over. 

“Jean would have given a dozen 
Larry’s for you — she loved you — she 
would have given a dozen — she 
loved. .” 

I sat up in bed. Something had dis- 
turbed me. Something beside my mem- 
ory of words — Alice’s words. 

Death was in the house. It stole in 
from the garden. The scent of roses 
was faint in the air at first, then heavy 
— making it hard to breathe. I felt 
sure tonight that I was going mad. One 
more night of this and I’d become a 
raving maniac. 

I got up and pulled on a robe. 

I went out into the hall and thought 
I heard voices drifting up faintly from 
below. 

Cautiously I walked along the hall 
toward the head of the stairs. A light 
burned in the library. 

Larry, I thought, sitting up late. 
Larry, troubled by his conscience. But 
that would not explain the voices. Larry 
wouldn’t talk to himself. 

Death was all around me now. Sweet, 
drug filled death, drawing me down the 
stairs. 

I heard Alice’s voice. 

“Larry, you’re a fool.” 

It was a gentle, teasing voice. I 
stopped short, filled suddenly with 
grave misgivings. I had lost something 
somewhere along this strange trail. Lost 
a clue — a tiny thread of thought that 
changed everything. Changed my life. 

Larry was talking. It was a spoiled, 
pampered Larry that I was listening to. 

“But you were making love to Jen- 
ning. I saw you.” 

“Not love, Larry.” I hated Alice 
then, for her voice was filled with 
strange emotion. I knew that they 
were very close, probably in each 
other’s arms. “We’re on the spot, Larry 
darling. Mark suspects. He knows 
that you watched Jean die, and that you 
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could have prevented it.” 

Larry swore loudly. 

“Damn you. I warned you not to 
talk that way.” 

“And why shouldn’t I? Haven’t we 
been in ldve for years? Didn’t you 
promise me that when the time came, 
Jean wouldn’t stand in our way?” 

Silence, then Larry’s voice admitted 
everything. 

“Well, maybe, but I didn’t touch 
her. The car was coming fast. I fig- 
ured she wouldn’t see it in time. I 
didn’t actually murder her.” 

“As if it mattered,” Alice said. “Jean 
wasn’t happy. She's better where she 
is. As for Mark?” 

I leaned forward, listening intently. 

“I’ll take care of him,” Larry said. 
‘I heard the sound of movement as 
though he was standing up. “This is 
as good a time as any.” 

Alice laughed. It was a cold mur- 
derous laugh. 

“I admire you, Larry Fargo. You’re 
ice cold. You’re like Jean’s beloved 
roses, nice to look at, but covered with 
thorns.” 

JT SEEMED to me at that moment- 
as though I heard a gentle sigh close 
to my ear. I heard Larry come out of 
the libary and knew he would be in the 
hall shortly, coming up to murder me. 

Then the oppressive odor of roses 
drifted away from me and I stood 
there, alone and with the clear night 
air touching my nostrils. 

I backed up the stairs slow-ly, silently. 

I heard Larry’s footsteps, then 
Alice’s, as she came to the door of the 
library and stood there, watching him 
walk toward the stairs. It was an open 
stairway, and my eyes were now ac- 
customed to the half light from the li- 
brary. I could see them both quite 
clearly. 

I wasn’t going to run. I intended to 



fight. 

Larry reached the bottom of the 
stairs. He took one step upward, then 
fell back, a look of intense fear on his 
face. 

His lips curled away from his teeth, 
and I could see only his face, pale and 
terror stricken, staring up at me. 

, No, Larry wasn’t looking at me, for 
he turned and started to run. Halfway 
across the hall he fell, as though some- 
thing had hit him from behind. He lay 
there on his face, arms and legs 
stretched wide apart, and never moved 
again. 

I heard Alice scream and knew that 
she was running from the house. I made 
no move to call her back or attempt to 
follow her. 

At last I knew the mystery of the 
odor of death. Death had hovered near 
me, but / was not death’s victim. Alice 
had been right. Jean had loved me. I 
knew now. 

I knew it as I stood on the stairs 
looking down at Larry Fargo’s still, 
outstretched corpse. I was sure of it 
when the odor of roses ^Jean’s roses, 
enveloped me tenderly once more. 

This time I didn’t fear the scent. I 
embraced it, and I knew as surely as 
I knew that Larry was dead, that Jean’s 
lips brushed my cheek softly, gently, be- 
fore the odor was gone again, and I 
stood alone in a house of death. 

JT WAS ironic. Perhaps it was fate, 
but I think not. Alice Kern died 
on the highway. Died near the spot 
where Jean Kern was thrown from 
Prince’s back. Alice was rushing 
blindly away from the house, insane 
with fright when the car hit her. The 
driver said he saw no One on the road, 
and the next moment she was there, 
crushed and bleeding, beneath his 
wheels. 

I explained it all to the Sheriff at 
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Hilltop. Larry had died of heart failure 
and while I was trying to revive him 
just before his death, Alice had gone 
for a doctor. The result was quite 
obvious. No one questioned me. * 

My doctor offered an interesting side- 
light on the problem, sometime later. 

“Some people seem to have the power 
of detecting odors that ordinary nos- 
trils ignore,” he said. “Men have been 
known to avoid losing their lives, be- 
cause they smelled death in time and 
rushed away from it, panic stricken. 
You are fortunate, if you were ever so 
warned, that you acted in time to save 
yourself.” 

Fortunate? Yes, lucky that I was 
beckoned from my bed that night and 
led to the spot where my death sentence 
was spoken, I might have been forced 
to murder Larry Fargo and protect 
Alice. Protect one murderer and be- 
come the husband of another who was 
even more treacherous. 

It’s all over now. My doctor was 



right. I do have a keen sense of smell, 
if you can classify it as that. I do not 
fear the perfume of roses now. I wel- 
come death when it comes drifting 
softly into my room at night. I em- 
brace the scent of Jean’s roses, and 
fancy that when I detect their heady 
aroma in the night, she is close to me, 
seeking my embrace, my love. 

I often close my eyes and feel her 
lips against mine. 

A vivid imagination, you say? I’m 
not sure that it is. I sincerely believe 
that her love for me manifests itself 
by these nocturnal visits. I think that 
as I write these words, she is close. 
The window is open and I can look out 
on her garden and see the rose bushes 
that she planted, glistening with dew 
and turned to silver by the moonlight. 

( I’m not lonely at Hilltop House. 
Even now I feel Jean’s lips, as I did 
that night, pressed lightly against my 
cheek. 

THE END. 
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T HAT the “share and share alike” theory 
has been one of the irrefutable laws of the 
animal kingdom is something human beings 
may not like to comfortably acknowledge. But 
some animals seem to have learned much quicker 
than their human brothers that working together 
for a common cause pays off. 

Naturalists have seen a hungry monkey in the 
jungle forego food until it had called its fellows 
to share in the discovery. Gregarious animals 
such as pigs often rely on teamwork in hunting 
or to protect themselves from foes. Wild hunting 
dogs of Africa pursue small antelopes in relays, 
tired members of the pack dropping behind while 
fresh contingents take up the chase. When a herd 
of musk ox is attacked by wolves, the males form 
a ring, shoulder to shoulder, all their heads facing 
outward and lowered so that a wall of bristling 
horns is presented to the attackers. The females 
and young are placed inside the ring. 

Sometimes animals team up to benefit an en- 
tire community. Cherry Keaton, the English nat- 
uralist, who spent a year on an island in the In- 
dian Ocean that is a breeding place of penguins, 



records an astonishing incident of this kind. Every 
morning the penguins paraded down to the sea 
for a swim, always following the paths that they 
had ' made. These paths often crossed areas of 
level, bare earth, which became slippery fields, of 
slime when it rained — and the penguins found it 
impossible to walk upright on such a surface. So 
gangs of the birds pecked at the ground, scoring 
it with their beaks into a series of sharp ridges 
like a gridiron. They kept at this hard labor for 
hours, until the path was transformed into an 
evenly ridged thoroughfare along which all the 
penguins of the community could pass without 
danger of slipping. Thousands of them used these 
paths every day, and as soon as the ridges became 
broken down, gangs would get busy at repair 
work. 

This deliberate teamwork, voluntary service to 
the whole community, seems to require not only 
forethought but the transference of ideas by 
speech or by extra sensory perception. Can it be 
said that animals are more successful at this idea 
of cooperation for the common good than we 
“intelligent” human beings? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"OEFORE Stupe Smith’s startled eyes, 
under a shaft of sunlight, the appari- 
tion appeared, as clear cut as any statue. 
The real thing! Alive, moving, splashing 
through the water! 

On the instant Stupe forgot to swim. He 
stared through the opening in the mist, he 
held his breath, he felt his muscles go tense 
with excitement. The girl — the girl of the 
sea — the weird beautiful creature who 
lived in the oceans of Venus! This was 
the prize he had come to find. 

“Like a ghost coming to life!” he. gasped, 
voiceless. 

His eyes had been turned in exactly the 
right direction to catch this view when the 
path broke through the mist, for the 
splash of hoofs in the water had become 
audible as soon as the drone of the plane, 
lost in the gray, had faded in the distance. 

“I knew it! I knew it!” He was much 
too excited to know what he was saying. 
The fact was, only a few minutes earlier 
he had almost convinced himself that his 
brain had gone bleary with hallucinations. 
The mist. The long swim. The recent 
spell of hufiger. The dismal weather. The 
loneliness and dizziness of wandering 
through this strange land. 

The misty clouds, pressing down upon 
the waters, were about to shut off his view 
again, and so he called, loud, huskily. 

“Hellooooo!” 

The girl was no more than fifty yards 
distant. The sun had for a moment- high- 
lighted the golden brown of her flowing 
hair and etched her shoulders with lines 
of pink. The bright green of her abbre- 
viated garments shone with the added glit- 
ter of gems that matched the sparks of 
sunlight from the splashing waters. 

“Hellooooo!” 



Stupe’s muscles tightened. The girl 
hadn’t turned. At least not enough to see 
him. Yet she njust have heard. The white 
stallion she was riding had certainly caught 
his voice, for that handsome fellow turned 
his classic white head far enough that Stupe 
caught the flash of his eye and the flare of 
his pink nostril. 

Now they were turning, horse and rider, 
the hoofs thrashing in the water, sinking 
not more- than a foot deep. As the mist 
closed in, Stupe saw them from a full side 
view, poised with such strength and grace 
as would have delighted any sculptor. 

“Helloooo!” 

At last' Stupe’s call met with some re- 
sponse. The white stallion turned swiftly, 
and Stupe thought he could hear the swish 
of the girl’s flowing jeweled skirt. She was 
turning to face him. Her head high, her 
fearless face lighted with an expression that 
seemed to ask the question, Why are you 
following me^ What is your game? What 
do you want with me? 

Then, as for a moment the mist thinned, 
he saw in the sharpness of her eyes a look 
-of recognition. As if to say, Of course, it’s 
you. I should have known. 

CHE slapped her mount on the neck and 
^ the big white fellow went plunging 
down into the sea. The waves swallowed 
them up, horse and rider. A spray of dia- 
monds, a flash of pink shoulders, and the 
gray mist lingered as a retained image in 
Stupe’s eyes. And one thing more. The 
girl’s upraised arm. 

■ At the very instant of disappearing, she 
had waved. 

For many minutes, Stupe simply swam. 
Not in any particular direction. He was 
simply swimming to give his thoughts a 
chance to clear. 

The gray waters were beginning to sap 
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his strength slowly. The ocean’s tempera- 
ture was a few degrees too warm. Now 
the mists gathered into bunchy little 
clouds with pink edges, and all around 
there were straight shafts of sunlight beam- 
ing down through the steamy atmosphere. 
No shore appeared however, though Stupe 
was continually searching, more or less un- 
consciously, for some stopping place. 

He kept wondering vaguely, what would 
happen if a two-ton snail would crawl off 
the shore into the water.. Would it float, 
a raft of red gelatin, or would it sink and 
become fish food? 

And what of the fish in this sea? Might 
there be any Venus water life comparable 
to earth's sharks? 

He was still drawing the tiny raft, and 
for this reason felt that he was making slow 
progress, and again he complained men- 
tally of the warmth of the water. 

“It wouldn’t do to tire out,” he thought. 
And then, “ She waved at me.” And again 
his heartbeat quickened. 

Everything that passed through his mind 
was light and inconsequential, it seemed, 
compared to that one dominating fact. 
She had waved at him. 

She had waved and plunged into the sea. 
And now where was she? 

Sometimes he thought he could detect 
paths of luminous dream dust on the sur- 
face. But whenever he swam toward them 
they thinned into nothingness. He hooked 
an elbow over his tiny raft and rested. 
Resting, he ate a few bites of the precious 
store of food he had brought. 

“In all this sea, I could never find her 
again,” he said to himself. “I can’t hope 
to pursue her. This is her world. A man 
would have to have a submarine. And 
even then I doubt — ” 

But there was that one consoling mental 
image of a girl’s hand waving, her pink 
fingers spreading slightly as they slipped 
into the water. 

“The battle is half won,” he thought. 
“To know that she’s here, in flesh and 
blood — to know that it’s no myth — that 
she’s the real McCoy — ” 

Stupe drew a deep breath, and his nick- 
name, Stupendous flashed through his 
mind to make him smile. The party would 



drink to this occasion when he told them — 

“If I can make her be friends with me — 
that’s the thing. The only thing. Nobody 
could ever plough down through those 
waves and capture her. But if she’ll make 
friends — 

Suddenly his throat was dry so that it 
was hard to gulp his food. What did such 
things mean? Was he, the honest and. 
honorable Stupendous Smith, planning to 
trick this girl into a friendship so that he 
could capture her? 

“Don’t be having a conscience at a time 
like this.” He spoke aloud. But his words 
sounded too weak against the shrill thin 
cries of that still small voice within him. 
So he repeated his words, shouting them in 
a heavy voice. 

“Don’t be having a conscience at a time 
like this.” 

A voice within a few feet of him spoke, 
clear and bell-like, with a strange accent. 

“What is a conscience?" 

CHAPTER XVIII 

HPHE girl and her white charger had 
risen out of the depths as silently and 
treacherously as any ^ submarine, Stupe 
thought. 

“Huh?” he stumbled for words. “Huh 
— er — well! What a funny party we are. 
Three heads poking out of the water, and 
not an island in sight.” 

“What is a conscience ?” 

The girl’s lips were touched with a faint 
smile. The curiosity of her wide eyes was 
upon him, pressing him for an answer. 

“Where on earth did you learn to speak 
English?” he asked. 

“Where do you learn to talk?” she re- 
turned. Do you learn to talk from the 
wingmen?” 

So that was it. The wingmen. She had 
listened to them using the language they 
had stolen from earth men. She had stolen 
it too. 

But she knew other languages. She 
came a little closer, jabbering the musical 
words that might have been the original 
wingman tongue. He was at a loss to un- 
derstand. He began to laugh. 

“Cease firing, please. Stop until I catch 
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my breath, my fairy princess. What are 
you saying?” 

“ Fairy princess ?” she repeated. “Am I 
a fairy princess ?” The sound of the words 
fascinated her. She was quick, all right. 
And she was thoroughly enjoying herself 
too, Stupe decided. Watching him with 
eyes that had begun to twinkle, she drew 
herself to the stallion’s neck, pressing her 
head sidewise against the white mane. 
“What is fairy princess?” 

“You’re the princess of the sea, lady,” 
said Stupe. “I don’t know how you came 
to be. In fact, I don’t know anything 
about you — least of all. how you and your 
horse can ride down into the depths of the 
ocean and up again without — ” 

But the girl had interrupted with more 
rapidfire wingman talk, and Stupe had no 
choice but to stand by in silence and awe. 
He was treading water leisurely, with one 
hand on the raft. He hoped that her mys- 
terious words had something to do with an 
.island. . 

“Princess, if you could put that in Eng- 
lish — ” 

“I was asking you again, like I asked 
you before — what is a conscience?” 

“Oh, that.” Stupe lifted his" eyebrows 
and made a wry face. There was that 
guilty feeling again. But now that he was 
talking with her on a friendly basis, it 
seemed less serious. He laughed at him- 
self. “Listen carefully, Princess, and I’ll 
try to explain.” 

“T LISTEN,” she said. She was daring- 
ly beautiful, smiling that way. Much 
too attractive, Stupe thought. Those fierce 
bright eyes of the stallion were warning 
him, it seemed, against gazing at her too in- 
1 tently. That beast looked as if he would 
go charging off at the slightest excuse. 

“All right,” said Stupe. “A conscience 
is — well, suppose someone starts out to 
capture someone else- 1 — to make someone a 
prisoner — ” 

“Why?” 

“Because — er — because a prisoner is 
needed.” 

“Yes, a prisoner is needed.” The girl 
nodded. “That is exactly it. I under- 
stand. But the conscience ?” 



“Then someone decided to be friends 
with the person who was about to be the 
prisoner.” 

“Being friends — yes,” she was watching 
him anxiously, her smile fading. “ You 
know?” 

“Wanting to be' friends, someone can't 
make someone a prisoner,” Stupe said. 
And then he thought, how dreadful a thing 
to say. He was about to betray his own 
cause. 

“And that is conscience?” she asked. 
“That’s it,” he said weakly. “It’s an 
awful thing to have.” 

“Yes,” she nodded eagerly, and her 
pretty mouth became much too serious 
over it all. “To have conscience makes 
someone forget someone’s duty.” 

“Say, you’re quick, all right.” 

“You are the quick one,” she said. 
“How did you know?” 

“Know what?” Stupe mumbled. 

“Know that I needed a prisoner to take 
back to my nation?” 

“You — you, Princess?” 

“But when I found you asleep in your 
cave — ” she began to smile faintly, not 
looking at him now, but rubbing her fin- 
gers over the stallion’s mane absently — “I 
decided I would not make you a prisoner, 
because' I do not want to see you killed so 
soon. Even if my nation needs a prisoner, 
I decide to let you sleep — ” 

Stupe’s throat tightened. The quick 
little glances from her friendly eyes might 
have warned him. But those strange 
words were like knifeblades.” 

“So I touch your eyelids with the dust 
of peace, and you sleep,” she said, “and I 
go back to my nation and say I do not yet 
find a prisoner to be killed.” 

“Oh,” Stupe murmured, the breath go- 
ing out of him. 

f I 'HE horse tossed his fine head impa- 
tiently. His trim legs, visible in the 
clear water, began to stamp and paw with 
eagerness. The Princess of the Sea, if such 
she was, knew the meanings of his every 
motion. Her fingertips played lightly over 
the graceful curve of his neck. 

“Marble Boy wants to take me home,” 
she said. “I think he would like to take 
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you, also.” 

Stupe involuntarily backed away. 
“Where — which way do I swim to find the 
shore?” , 

She was laughing at his evasion. Did 
she detect his wariness? Did she consider 
him a coward? The shore? She gave a 
light gesture. The clouds were, about^to. 
lift, and the shore would appear not far 
distant. 

“I shall find another prisoner,” she said. 
The disappointment in her manner was 
unmistakable. “My nation would have 
liked you. It is a great occasion. It would 
make them happy to have a prisoner like 
you. But I think you would not like to 
die. Would you?" 

“Frankly, no,” said Stupe. “I came 
here on a purpose of my own.” 

“Your own — yes?” 

“Correction,” said Stupe. “I’m on a 
mission for a millionaire.” 

Her questioning look ended with a 
shrug. " Missions and millionaires I do 
not understand. But I do understand 
conscience, and that is why, one day in 
your cave, I did not make you prisoner. 
But I drew the circles on your map where 
you had marked my home. 

“Your home — those circles?” 

“Would you come as a friend,” the Prin- 
cess asked. “Do you also have a con- 
science?” 

She did not tarry for an answer. Her 
mount, notified by some subtle signal, 
charged up and away, then down beneath 
the surface. 

CHAPTER XIX 

HPHE shore became visible through the 
lifting clouds. Stupe gave a low whis- 
tle. Somehow he had managed to swim 
several miles out to sea. The nearest pro- 
montory was the tenth finger jutting 
southward from the line of blue mountains 
that formed the northern skyline. 

Suddenly he realized that fatigue was 
closing in on him. Fortunately there was 
a resting place a little further out. An- 
other half mile of swimming 

The circle of light shone up out of the 
blue. He was crossing a rim of light — 



the curved line that appeared as a part of 
a one hundred yard circle. 

The light was a band of red, shining up 
through the water from some hidden 
source. 

Soon he was crossing an orange band of 
a second concentric circle. The bright 
colored waves danced in his eyes. 

The innermost circle, of brilliant yellow, 
was so intense that he closed his eyes while 
swimming over. This was what he had 
seen from the plane, mistaking it for some 
natural phenomenon of reflection. 

“There must be some sort of power plant 
down there,” he decided. 

Obviously perfect curves were a part of 
some man-made device beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. The warmth flooded up- 
ward into his water-soaked body. 

His destination was now revealed to be 
a little circular platform about three feet 
above the surface. It appeared to be made 
of some glass-like substance. A few min- 
utes later he was clambering up on it and 
dragging his raftload of equipment after 
him. 

“Whewl” 

The plastic surface was warm to his tired 
body. After dressing himself and eating 
a little, he lay down under the pleasant 
sunshine and rested. 

He had no intention of sleeping. There 
was far too much to think about. 

“Her home,” he murmured. “I wonder 
what it’s like.” 

Lying on his stomach, he propped his 
elbows on the edge of the plastic platform 
and peered down into the waters. A soft, 
purplish illumination filled the depths. 

His platform was like a twenty-foot 
table, supported by a central stem perhaps 
ten feet in diameter, which could be seen 
through the flat surface. 

Stupe wondered if Mr. Vest had ever 
come this close to what was plainly the 
pinnacle of some under-sea chamber. 
Probably not, for the concentric circles of 
light had never been mentioned in any of 
the Wellington instructions. 

Srs-s-swishl — 

HPHE plastic platform barely vibrated — 
Stupe leaped to discover that it was 
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changing shape. The stem 'which sup- 
ported it from some under-water base was 
rising through it like a piston through a 
cylinder. 

The hydraulic action, /if such it was, 
carried the stem upward to a height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and there it stopped. 

“I’m standing on the rim of a big glass 
hat,” Stupe observed. Then he noticed 
something that quickened his pulse. “Oh- 
oh — a door I” 

The inner cylinder that had risen was 
marked by a seven-foot door. The crystal 
tower contained nothing, but he could see 
that steps led downward into some dark 
depth. 

“No,” Stupe said aloud. “No, I won’t.” 

He was answering himself before he 
dared ask the question — should he try to 
open the door and see where the steps led? 

“No — not yet. Maybe later — after I 
get word to Hefty.” 

Nevertheless, he did try the door to see 
if it would open. 

It swung inward at his touch. He peered 
in. 

“No,” he repeated. The risk was too 
great. Hefty and twelve other persons 
would depend upon him to effect a cap- 
ture when the time was. right. They 
would back him to the limit — he hoped. 
It would be foolhardy for him to squan- 
der himself on an unnecessary risk. This 
doorway might be a trap. He’d better go 
slowly until he knew. 

He was about to close the door when he 
heard footsteps on the stairs. 

Swish — swish — swish. 

The slow, heavy steps of a tired man or 
woman — barefooted? A moment later, ac- 
companied by much puffing and panting, 
an old man came’ into view, rounding the 
‘last curve of the spiral glass stairs. 

Stupe started to shrink back out of 
sight, though this was quite impossible, 
for his only retreat was around the trans- 
parent wall of the cylindrical projection. 

The old man spied him and gave a 
squawk of alarm. 

“Yeezak! Yeezakl” 

Swick — swick — swick! — the quickened 
footsteps beat a hard retreat down into 
the spiral passage, and Stupe was left to 



his guesses as to what it all meant. 

“Now, what bit him?” Stupe said aloud. 
“Did I scare him but of his forenoon 

Cj 

dip? Or was he coming up for a sunbath? 

I wonder who he is? The Princess’ grand- 
father, maybe? No family resemblance. 
I’ll bet he’s the undersea janitor.” 

Stupe tried to remember how the old 
fellow was dressed. Ornamented brown 
and green trunks and a pair of jeweled 
wristbands was all that he recalled. The 
brevity of the costume argued that the 
old fellow had intended to swim or sun- 
bathe. 

“Why should he have been scared of 
me, I wonder Or was he?” A fear- 
ful thought dawned upon Stupe. “No, 
not scared. He saw me as an opportunity. 
His nation needs a prisoner. They need 
someone to/ kill . , Hm-m. If that’s it, 

he’ll be back shortly — r he or his grand- 
sons.” 

It was a logical line of reasoning, Stupe 
decided a few moments later. For sud- 
denly a host of footsteps could be heard 
pattering up the spiral ascent, and they 
sounded as if they meant business. 

CHAPTER XX 

“\XyTATCH it, there, Madam Stevens!” 

’ * Dick Bracket said for the twenty- 
fifth time. 

The plane had covered the required 
mileage but was wasting some motion try- 
ing to pick an opening among the clouds 
for a view of the Venus soil beneath. 

^ “I’ll get you down, Brother Bracket,” 
Thelma retorted. “Just keep your Sunday 
shirt on.'” 

“There, to your left,” Hefty said. “See 
those wide open spaces?” 

It was too foggy to be sure that open 
spaces weren’t mountains in disguise. 

“Have the thirteen fingers been 
crossed.?” Dick Bracket asked. 

“Just keep your own fingers crossed,” 
said Thelma. “That’s all the crossing you 
have to do.” 

Hefty suppressed a chuckle. Dick’s 
suspicious eye hadn’t relaxed. He hadn’t 
slept. All his pep talks hadn’t given him 
any real confidence in his three compan- 
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ions. He must have known that if he had 
turned his back Hefty would start a cam- 
paign of his own. 

The Fiddle brothers, however, had co- 
operated like a pair of trained seals, taking 
on a glow of big-shot importance. 

Now through a break in the clouds they 
looked down a patch of yellow beach land 
dotted with many giant snails. 

“If that’s the shoulder,” one of the Fid- 
dle brothers commented, “it’s broken out 

' O 

with a rash.” 

“Measles,” said his brother. 

It was their first view of the two-ton 
snails and from overhead they supposed 
them to be some immense flowers or plants. 

“All I know is, they weren’t here be- 
fore,” said Jake Fiddle. “I figure we’ve 
misread the map.” 

“This is the shoulder,” said Dick. 

“Things happen fast in Venus,” said 
Jake. 

“They’re going to happen faster,” said 
Dick. He had his own meaning. This 
land, in his mind, was already being dotted 
with buildings bearing the name of J. J. 
Wellington, and he knew that he would oc- 
cupy the palatial headquarters. He hoped 
there would be a pink marble entrance 
and balcony with a gold rail. 

r F'HEY threaded their way down 
through the dispersing clouds, curious 
to know whether they could pick a landing 
spot among those strange lumps of gleam- 
ing red. Touching the surface, they cut a 
perilous path, barely dodging three snails 
and finally riding over a fourth with sad 
results. It was like plowing into a pile of 
glue. The plane skidded on its nose and 
stopped with its tail in the air. A mass 
of red snail flesh was clinging to its under- 
belly. 

“Of all the stupid piloting!” Dick 
barked. “Did you have to do that?” 

“I picked a clear path,” ? Thelma re- 
torted. “That darned thing moved.” 

“It moved after you hit it,” Dick 
growled, “in all directions.” 

They climbed out and surveyed their 
mess. It looked like jelly, Hefty thought. 
He tasted it and smacked his lips. “Yum- 
my. Must be a synthetic food factory 



somewhere around.” 

He took another bite. Dick watched 
him enviously. The Fiddle brothers and 
Thelma had begun to scrape the mess away 
from the landing gear. They were watch- 
ing the other blobs of red gelatine dotted 
around the sand. The things were mov- 
ing. 

“They’re some kind 1 of animals,” Thel- 
ma declared. 

By this time Dick had tried a mouthful 
of the deep flavored goo. He looked 
around in alarm. 

“Animals?” The idea of eating raw 
flesh didn’t appeal to him. He walked 
around the plane, holding his stomach. A 
little privacy would have been greatly ap- 
preciated just then. But he was at once 
aware that the nearest shining mass of red 
was edging toward him, creeping — with- 
out feet, moving slowly under its biscuit- 
like shell. 

“Animals!” he murmured weakly. 

Three more of the strange snail-like 
creatures were seen to be moving. Dick 
imagined they were all coming toward him. 

“Animals! Ooops!” His early break- 
fast departed from him, much to his re- 
lief. The momentary panic over being sur- 
rounded by moving creatures had shaken 
him. He tried to get a grip on himself. 
If he were to lead this expedition success- 
fully, he had better not let this party 
know anything about his private shudders. 

“Let’s, get that plane righted and taxi 
over to the cliff where we’ll have some 
protection.” 

The Fiddle brothers gave him an interest- 
ed look. 

“You make it sound awful -easy,” said 
Jake. “Looks to me like we’re hung up 
right here for a half a day.” 

They walked around their tail-up crate 
several times, muttering gloomily. Thelma 
was taking no blame for what had hap- 
pened. She mounted a wing to survey the 
surrounding meadows and beach, through 
the low clouds, and she counted no less 
than a hundred and twenty snails. 

“The wonder is,” she said, “that I 

didn’t smash into' a dozen of them.” 

£ 

Hefty consoled her. “Nobody’s com- 
plaining. Not even the snails.” 
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/'~\BVIOUSLY the dumb creatures bore 
no grudges. They continued to ooze 
along on their criss-cross paths. When one 
of them moved too close to the plane Dick 
assigned Hefty the job of beating it off. 
Hefty was eager to look for Stupe. 
“We left him hiding in that hillside. 
Shall I go up and find him.” 

“He isn’t there,’.’ said Dick. 

“How do you know?” 

“If he was he’d have come out as soon 
as he heard us land.” 

“He’s got to be somewhere. He might 
have left a message in his cave.” Hefty 
argued his point stoutly. “That’s the way 
he and I operated in the Andes.” 

Dick Bracket didn’t want to see Stupe; 
'Smith, that was plain. His 'authority over 
the present party of three was shaky 
enough without the interference of the 
man who was certain to obstruct his plan. 

“We’re gonna need all the help we can 
get, settin’ this plane to rights,” Jake Fid- 
dle said. “We’d better find Stupe.” 

“Get busy, men,” was Dick’s retort. 
“I’ll beat the snails back,” Hefty said, 
and he went to work. 

Whish! Whishl Whishl 
Handfuls of sand and gravel were all 
the weapon he needed to bluff the soggy 
dumb blobs of protoplasm. He would 
throw at them. After being struck two or 
three times they would stop and slowly 
fold into their shells. Then for several 
minutes they would remain crouched and 
motionless. 

Hefty worked his way away from the 
plane with his own purpose. He moved 
toward the hillside, less than a mile away, 
where he hoped to find Stupe. When 
Dick Bracket called him to come back, 
he pretended not to hear. 

Zing! Hefty jumped. 

A bullet? It had glanced off the gravel, 
grossing a patch of wet sand to jump 
within two yards of his feet. He whirled. 
Dick Bracket was shooting 1 

“Come back here!” Dick yelled . 

The fooll Just because he had two 
husky Fiddle boys on his side did he 
think he was entitled to kill anyone that 
crossed him up? 

Hefty started back. He was seeing red. 



/ 

Just let him get his hands on that young 
murderer. 

But the Fiddle brothers were already 
ahead of him. There was a swift play 
of fists, Hefty heard Dick cry out sharp- 
ly, and saw him crouch and sink to his 
knees. Hefty ran to get in on the fight. 
He; heard Bull Fiddle roar. 

“We’ve had enough of this careless 
shootin’ — d’ya understand?” 

“Get some rope, Thelma,” Jake Fiddle 
said. 

The young fellow squealed like a pig 
under a fence. He would report this out- 
rage to the captain. The captain would 
take care of them. 

“If I was. you, I wouldn’t want to see 
the captain again,” Jake Fiddle said. 
“AH your big talk about startin’ a new 
empire!” 

“You’ll see!” Dick vowed through his 
clenched teeth. “I’ll make you eat dirt 
for this.” 

He began to curse, until Jake snapped 
a couple of warnings and finally boxed him 
across the mouth. 

“What are you going to do with him, 
boys?” Thelma asked. 

f S A HEY bound' him securely and would 
have tied him to a tree if there had 
been any trees. They preferred to place 
him far enough from the plane that he 
wouldn’t hear their conversation. They 
couldn’t leave' him on the ground. A snail 
might glide over him and smother him. 

“We could put him on top of a snail,” 
Hefty suggested. “Those half dozen fel- 
lows haven’t budged since I sandblasted 
them.” 

i “Good idea,” Thelma agreed. “We’ll 
keep an eye on him.” 

Accordingly, they carried their erstwhile 
leader over to the nearest snail, which now 
appeared frozen within its cream-colored 
shell. 

“He looks like a June bug bn a biscuit,” 
said Hefty, standing back to appraise the 
effect. “Dicky boy, the captain should 
see you now.” 

“Shut up,” said Dick. 

The Fiddle, brothers looped the rope 
around the scallops of the shell, so that 
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their prisoner wouldn’t drop off in case 
the snail should decide to move. 

“If he starts to take you a ride, holler/’ 
said Jake. “Are your wrists plenty tight? 
All right, don’t do any more careless 
shootin’.” 

By noon they had succeeded in putting 
the plane to rights, and they taxied it 
across to the abrupt hillside that formed 
the west boundary of the flat shoulder. 

“What about Dick?” Thelma asked. 

“It’s sure been a pleasure to work with- 
out him,” Hefty said, “but we’d better not 
leave him.” 

The snail to which Dick was tied had be- 
gun to move again. Fortunately, it was 
creeping in the right direction. 

“Free delivery service/’ Hefty observed. 
“When Wellington sets up his empire here, 
I wonder if I can’t get the concession to 
organize these snails for trucking pur- 
poses.” 

1 Thelma laughed. “The Snail Pace Ex- 
press. Phone in your orders early. Deliv- 
ery next month — if it rains.” 

The Fiddle brothers joined the fun, won- 
dering how many bottles of beer it would 
take to break a snail’s back. 

“Order your wine by Snail Express,” 
Thelma said, imagining her words on an 
immense billboard. “Your bottled goods 
will be aged by the time it reaches you.” 

“The wingmen would most likely set 
up a line of their own and run us snail 
drivers out of business,” said Hefty. 

“I wouldn’t trust a wingman to deliver 
any of my goods, bottled or otherwise,” 
Jake said. 

“I wouldn’t trust a wingman, period,” 
said Bull. 

“Who knows,” said Thelma> “The snails 
might learn some tricks too. How long 
before we’d find them folding up over their 
shells and eating the cargo off their own 
backs?” 

Everyone looked back at the snail upon 
which Dick was tied, half expecting to 
see the boy being consumed. But nothing 
of the kind was taking place. The snail 
was creeping along toward them, so that 
within another half hour it might be ex- 
pected to deliver its load to the cave door. 

They stepped out of the plane and 



climbed the hillside to the little stone 
promontory which Hefty remembered. 

“It’s ten to one he’s left a note,” said 
Hefty, “even if he didn’t expect anyone 
for a couple of days.” 

The cave was quite empty. They had 
expected to find at least a few items, such 
as food supplies. 

“He must have moved, bag and bag-; 
gage,” Thelma said. “Maybe this turned 
out to be an unsafe spot.” 

Jake picked a feather off the floor. 

“Wingmen?” 

npHE suggestion dealt a knockout blow 
to their conversation. They circled 
through the room again, combing the 
walls with a flashlight. Near the entrance 
they found evidence that something might 
have been hung over the doorway. But 
the something had been removed. 

“Don’t worry, Hefty,” Thelma said. 

“I ain’t worrin’,” Hefty lied. “Why 
should I worry? That guy knows how 
to take care of himself. Hell show up 
about dinner time. If he don’t, it’s cause 
we didn’t bring Gypsy Brown along.” 

The four of them sat down in the cool 
shadowed room and discussed their plight. 

“I wish we had brought Gypsy,” Bull 
Fiddle said. “A good home cooked meal is 
just what I need.” 

But everyone remembered why Gypsy 
hadn’t come along. This unofficial excur- 
sion had been organized at the point of 
Dick Bracket’s pistol. 

“Dick! Where is he? We left him joy- 
riding on the back of a snail. We’d bet- 
ter — ” 

“Take it easy, Thelma,” said Jake, peer- 
ing out through the cave opening. “I can 
still see him, and he’s still on his way over. 
Don’t worry, well hear him squawk if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

Perhaps it was the well-known principle 
of “meaningful forgetting” that ac- 
counted for what happened in the two 
hours that followed. Not that Hefty or 
any of his companions knew anything 
about the subtleties of human psychology. 
But if it is true that our memories like 
to slip on things we have found disagree- 
able, Dick Bracket stood a strong chance 
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of being forgotten. In fact, the party felt 
such relief' over having shelved him, after 
his ugly talk and rash violence, that they 
were quite happy to banish him temporar- 
ily from their thoughts. 

A few minutes later the four of them 
were climbing the mountainside. After an 
hour’s hike, they reached the crest of the 
thirteenth finger. They looked in all direc- 
tions, hoping to see a column of campfire 
smoke in some direction. 

All they saw were a few flocks of wing- 
men and a valley dotted with red snails. 

Only as they descended to their plane 
did they remember that they had left Dick 
Bracket iri somewhat perilous circum- 
stances. 

“Where is he? I don’t see him.” 

Thelma stopped to rest her gaze 'upon 
the meadow. In the afternoon sunlight' the 
crisscross snail trails could be discerned 
as thin brown ribbons. 

“There’s something going on over to the 
left.” Hefty pointed to the deeper green 
of the gentle slope. “It looks like a 
bunch of men.” 

“If you had my sharp eyes,” said Thel- 
ma, “you would see that it’s a flock of 
wingmen. They’re eating.” 

Some one had heard that wingmen ha- 
bitually fed upon snail flesh, so this sight 
was not, in itself, so surprising. , 

The disturbing thing was that, as the 
party hiked down the steep grade, they saw 
not a single snail that contained a human 
being tied to its back. 

“What’s went with Dick?” Bull Fiddle 
growled. 

“That’s what we’re all tryin’ to make 
out, Dope,” said his brother. “Looks to 
me like there’s just one good answer.” He 
gestured to the group of eight or ten wing- 
men feeding upon a gelatinous victim. 

“I don’t get it,” said Bull. 

“The wingmen were hungry,” said Jake. 
“They’ve had themselves a feed.” 

CHAPTER XXI 

/fYN THE platform far out in the waves 
Stupe Smith was literally jumping out 
of his clothes. The footsteps from the 
mysterious depths were sounding louder. 



It was a race against time. 

In a matter of seconds Stupe had 
stripped down .to his trunks, hung his 
clothes on the little raft and lowered it 
with all of his impediments, into the sea. 
He plunged in, caught the rope, and be- 
gan swimming away as fast as his loaded 
raft would follow. 

He listened , for voices and a moment 
later they reached his ear. But they were 
not the angry voices he expected. Some- 
thing had intervened — a very unexpected 
something — within the last few seconds, 
which put an entirely different outlook on 
everything. 

It began when Stupe felt a sharp kick 
or thump against his ankle from some un- 
seen force under the water. 

Instantly it rose up into view — the white 
stallion bearing the glamorous princess of 
the sea. It couldn’t have been an acci- 
dent, Stupe knew. Not only was it timed 
perfectly, it was spaced perfectly. Horse 
and rider obscured him just before the 
voices sounded from the platform. 

“Keep hidden,” the princess said. 

The stallion was half out of the water, 
casting a shadow over Stupe and his tiny 
raft. 

“Thanks, friend,” Stupe whispered, 
though the splash of- waters around him 
may have swallowed his words. 

The voices from the platform reminded 
him of the contented and polite chatter- 
ings of a cage full of birds enjoying a good 
meal. They may have hurried up the 
stairs to the surface expecting to find a 
foreigner — himself — awaiting capture. In- 
stead, they found her — their princess. 

Stupe began to understand, for there was 
a sprinkling of English In their talk. 

“It is you . . . most noble . we were 
misled. . . Old Man must be crazy. . 

The princess lifted an arm for silence. 

“What an outburst! Control yourselves. 
Now, tell me quietly. Why have you come 
to the top of the world? Do you not see 
enough of Marble Boy when I parade 
through the Plaza?” 

“We ascended the stairs because the Old 
Man called us,” one of them answered. 
“He said we would find one of his lost 
brothers.” 
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Another, trying to apologize for their 
sudden and awkward appearance, said, 
"We hoped to find the prisoner we need.” 

OTUPE wished that he dared peek at the 
^ men and women who belonged to these 
voices. Under the conditions he must not 
move. If they caught one glimpse of him 
the princess would be fatally embarrassed. 
She was lying to save his life, and plainly 
she was not used to lying. 

“Pay no. attention to the Old Man,” she 
said, waving them away. “He has strange 
voices in his head.” 

They murmured unhappily over this re- 
buke. It seemed that the Old Man guarded 
the top of the stairway because he believed 
that some day one of his long-lost brothers 
would come. It was not like him to be 
calling false alarms. 

“As a man grows old,” the princess said, 
"he may not trust his own senses.” 

They retreated reluctantly, begging the 
Princess’ pardon for displaying sudden ex- 
citement. Stupe could hear them patter- 
ing down the mysterious stairs. 

At last the central shaft which had risen 
through the platform descended to its nor- 
mal level, its flat top surface becoming one 
with the surface of the table. Again it was 
only a flat plate of plastic, a little artificial 
island within the vast ocean, bearing no 
sign of life.” 

“The door is gone,” the girl said quietly. 
“You are safe now. You may return to 
the platform. They will not see you.” 
“Whew I” Stupe splashed up out of the 
water, knowing he had had a close call. “I 
don’t believe they would like me, especially 
if they knew you were being my friend.” 
“Am I?” she said, a mischievous twin- 
kle in the corner of her eyes. 

The stallion bounded up out of the blue 
waters onto the plastic platform and knelt, 
while the girl dismounted. She swung 
about so that the waters fell from her flyw- 
ing green skirt. Then she sat down on 
the edge of the platform, pointing her toes 
toward the water. Her rich brown hair 
fell carelessly over her shoulders. 

“If you aren’t already my friend,” said 
Stupe, “what can I do to make you my 
friend?” 



“Tell me your name.” 

“Smith.” 

“Smith?” She passed the name over 
her tongue a few times, liking the effect. 
“It is a very pretty name. Are you proud 
of it?” 

“To be honest, there are quite a few 
Smiths down where I come from,” Stupe 
said, smiling. “But I wouldn’t trade 
places with any other Smith just now.” 

FJE SAT down beside her. He felt 
A somewhat self-conscious. He had 
never considered himself much of a lady’s 
man. He had always had difficulty trying 
to make conversation with girls. This 
girl was so wonderfully attractive that he 
was afraid his speeches would blunder off 
in strange directions. Just now he dared 
not remind himself that he had come on 
a mission for J. J. Wellington. 

“How many other Smiths are there?” 
she asked. “Three or five? Not more 
than ten, I hope.” 

“Why do you hope that?” 

“Because I do not know numbers in 
your language above ten.” 

Stupe smiled with amusement. What a 
naive person she was. In spite of her use 
of English, she knew hardly anything of 
earth ideas or meanings. Yet she was 
showing a friendly eagerness to learn. He 
was finding it quite easy to talk with her 
after all. 

“In my world there were at least ten 
Smiths in my very block,” Stupe laughed. 
“And I’ll bet there were sixty thousand of 
them in my state.” 

" Sixty thousand ?" The princess liked, 
the word. “That sounds like lots more 
than ten. Do you know what I like about 
you?” 

“No, what?” 

“The funny face you have.” 

“What’s funny about it?” Stupe took a 
mirror from his pocket and gazed at his 
tanned wide forehead and the careless 
twists of water-soaked hair above it. 

“The holes in your nose, when you are 
sleeping, go wide and small, wide and 
small.” - 

“There’s nothing strange about that.” 

“Is it that way with all the Smiths?” 
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“All the Smiths and all the Joneses too,” 
said Stupe, laughing. 

“Am I so funny?” she asked, enjoying 
his amusement' without quite knowing 
why. 

“Very.. Do you know what I like about 
you?” Stupe was playfully mocking her. 
“I like the way you and Marble Boy ride 
through the water and go under without 
drowning. I’d vow that not another horse 
and rider in the solar system could do it.” 
“What is the solar system?” 

“The solar system is — well — ” 

Stupe made a fumbling explanation. He 
soon found himself involved in the system 
of planets. He was getting in deep water, 
and she knew it, the quick little mischief. 
Whenever he hesitated on the number of 
miles between a planet and the sun, she 
volunteered, “Sixty thousand.” It was her 
favorite number. 

“I’d better swim back to shore before the 
afternoon gets any older,” he said pres- 
ently. “I’ll need to eat again soon. I’ll 
bet I’ve lost five pounds on this grind.” 
Shejooked up sympathetically. “Have 
you lost something? Maybe Marble Boy 
and I could help you look. Did you lose 
it in the water?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of -losing weight? 
You just lose it — you don’t know when or 
where.” >. 

“Oh-h!” She shook her head, display- 
ing a sympathy that was not intended to 
be comical. 

“It isn’t serious when you lose a few 
pounds.” He tapped his bare chest. “I 
still have plenty. Guess what I weigh.” 
“Oh, how do I guess?” said the princess. 
“I do not know what it is to weigh. , Maybe 
you weigh sixty-thousand.” 

“Ouch!” Stupe yelped, and then he 
laughed- uproariously. “Heaven help me if 
I ever weigh sixty thousand. Even your 
horse doesn’t weigh that much.” 

“He weighs eight,” said the princess. 
“Eight? Eight what? Pounds or tons?” 

QHE shrugged her shoulders. She 
couldn’t stop for technicalities. Pounds 
or tons, it made no. difference to B her. “His 
body is one, his neck is two, his head is 
three, his tail is four, his four legs make 



five, six, seven, eight. He weighs eight. 
See. I know all about figures up to ten.” 
“You’re gqod,” said Stupe, rising. He 
offered a hand and lifted her to her feet. 
“Now if you can find' your way through 
fifty thousand *■ nine hundred and ninety 
more numbers you’ll reach sixty thousand.” 
She was looking up at him with a sort 
of hero-worshipping adoration, as if to say, 
How wonderful to know all of these fine 
sounding numbers.. 

“I am about to go,” Stupe said. He still 
held her hand. It seemed proper that he 
should shake hands with her since he was 
about to go. 

However, handshaking apparently did 
not have the same meaning for her. She 
was puzzled. She looked down at her arm 
and failed to discover any reason why it 
should be pumped up and down. 

Marble Boy must have been distressed 
over all of this familiarity. He came over 
to them, his heavy hoofbeats quickening as 
if he sensed some danger to his mistress. 
He bowed his graceful head, with the best 
of manners, Stupe thought, nevertheless 
his long white nose came between the two 
of them and nuzzled protectively against 
the princess’ side as if. to move her away. 

“Now, Marble Boy,” the princess said, 
ruffling the snowy hairs above his eyes. 
“Don’t you be getting nervous. This man 
is my guest. He is a stranger from another 
world, sixty thousand miles away.” 

“More than that,” Stupe smiled. 

“And he has a wonderful name — Smith!’ 
The big stallion raised his head high, 
and Stupe didn’t think his fiery eyes were 
any too friendly. 

“It’s getting late,” said Stupe. “Do you 
seb where the sun is?” 

“Has it moved?” the princess asked, 
“or have we moved — or didn’t I under- 
stand what you said about the solar sys- 
tem?” 

“I’m going to have to move toward 
some food,” Stupe declared, “or my own 
system is going to collapse.” 

“Food? Food?” The princess ges- 
tured toward the waters beneath the plat- 
form. “Why don’t we go down? There’s 
plenty of food down there. Shall we?” 
Stupe gave an uncomfortable glance to- 
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ward the center of the platform where, 
previously, the door had appeared and 
people had ascended a stairs to look for 
a possible prisoner. 

“No, we don’t go down that way,” said 
the princess. “You may ride down, with 
me on Marble Boy. It’s safer.” 

She mounted and flung her flowing skirt 
to one side to make room back of her. 
Then she offered her hand and he leaped 
up. With a resounding splash they rode 
down into the waves. 

CHAPTER XXII 

TN HIS inner study somewhere in New 
York City, J. J. Wellington paced the 
floor with such vigor that his servants won- 
dered whether he wouldn’t begin to re- 
duce. His numerous financial worries 
could hardly account for so much nervous 
energy. His luck was usually good. More 
often than not, his blustering and fuming 
over the probable loss of a few millions 
would be followed with an upturn in for- 
tune that would prove all his worries a 
sham. 

Far from reducing, he seemed to gain 
weight daily, so that he resembled the 
four-foot globe of Venus more than ever. 

“Here is your drink, sir,” his servant 
murmured. 

“That psychiatrist is four minutes late,” 
Wellington growled. “If he doesn’t show 
up in the next minute, I’ll cancel the ap- 
pointment.” 

“There’s the elevator now, sir — ” 

The psychiatrist, a handsome chap of 
thirty-eight with a clear complexion and 
steady eyes, took his time about removing 
his coat, settling down in an overstuffed 
chair, propping his feet on a footstool, 
and lighting a pipe. His pleasant and con- 
fident smile annoyed J. J. Wellington. 

“I’ve come to the conclusion that you’re 
barking up the wrong tree, Mr. Welling- 
ton.” 

The word bark was well chosen. Well- 
ington barked now, giving a low, “Wrruff,” 
that would have done justice to a true 
canine. 

“In brief, I have come to the conclusion 
that there’s nothing mentally wrong with 



Mr. Vest. I’ve been watching him for 
several days. He’s a little queer, but 
these are only the surface mannerisms 
which anyone may acquire. Basically, he’s 
quite sane and normal.” 

Wellington stomped across to the globe 
and gave his fingers an angry flip against 
the red triangle that represented the Amer- 
ican Colony. 

“Sane, is he? So you believe in all these 
nonsensical adventures he tells? You take 
stock in all these queer whop-de-poofs he 
claims he’s seen? You’d better watch 
your reputation, Doc. Somebody will be 
putting a psychiatrist on your trail.” 

The psychiatrist gave a low laugh. 

“I don’t hold any briefs for the stories 
Mr. Vest tells, Mr. Wellington. It is quite 
outside my sphere to say whether these 
whop-de-poofs, as you call them, are more 
than the figments of Mr. Vest’s imagina- 
tion. So far as I know, he hasn’t revealed 
in any of his lectures the story he told you 
of a beautiful sea-dwelling maiden who 
rides down into the waves on a white 
horse. It’s barely possible that he was 
clever enough to coin this adventure solely 
for you.” 

For a moment the mighty financier pur- 
^pled. If there was anything he couldn’t 
endure it was the humiliation of being 
out-smarted by a man whose brains he was 
buying. Again he barked, a long and sav- 
age, “Wrrrowwff. That little devil.” 

“Does that clear up everything, Mr. 
Wellington?” the psychiatrist asked 
pleasantly. 

Wellington turned, drew a deep cooling 
breath and smeared his perspiring fore- 
head with a white handkerchief. 

“All right, all right, what’s the differ- 
ence? / knew there wasn’t any such freak 
in any sea, understand?” 

“You knew?” 

“Of course. But I didn’t let him know 
I knew, see?” 

“I — not exactly.” 

“Never mind, the deal went over. As 
long as Stupendous Smith thinks there’s 
a girl — as long as the party has an excuse 
to stay on and plant a few outposts — ” 

The psychiatrist sat silently, his eyes 
half closed. Wellington suddenly realized 
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that he might be talking too freely. He 
gestured abruptly. 

“That’s all, Doc. That’s all. You’ve 
told me what I want to know. Send me 
your bill and well call it square.” 

As soon as the doctor had gone, Welling- 
ton rang for his secretary, and while wait- 
ing, he shuffled through some papers and 
photographs. 

Here it was, the folder of clippings on 
Kreuger and his wife, explorers, rivals of 
Stupendous'Smith. 

“Yes, Mr. Wellington?” said his secre-' 
tary. 

“Any reply on that letter to Kreuger?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Get him on the telephone. Tell him 
I’m planning to send another expedition 
to Venus as soon as possible. Stupe Smith 
has bogged down and needs help. I want 
Kreuger and his wife to organize another 
party as soon as possible. Got it? Okay, 
get busy. Have Kreuger in here for a con- 
ference this afternoon.” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

''jpHE American Embassy at the Venu- 
sian capital was on needles and pins. 
Ambassador Jewell had been cruelly em- 
barrassed by the Wellington expedition, 
and his disturbed state of mind was con- 
tagious. 

After the mysterious attack by the 
wingmen, gossip traveled outward in an 
ever widening circle, carrying with it a 
state of nerves. 

In answer to numerous telephone calls 
from other officials, the ambassador’s sec- 
retary replied, “Ambassador Jewell will 
issue a public pronouncement soon. He 
believes the wingman attack was nothing 
more than a reckless prank, and there is 
no reason to fear that it will be repealed. 
However, he warns — ” 

The secretary never failed to follow his 
statement with a warning to the populace 
to be on the alert against other sporadic 
outbursts of trouble. 

Dame Rumor insisted that the recently 
arrived Wellington party was somehow 
responsible for the wingmen’s possession of 
firearms. The ambassador realized the im- 



portance of interviewing Captain Meetz 
as soon as possible. 

Upon several attempts, however, he 
found the door closed to him. At length 
he ordered his own personal physician to 
assist with the case. 

“Captain Meetz’s condition is no longer 
serious,” his physician reported. “Dr. Ja- 
betta has done a good job.” 

“I’d like for you to stay on the case,” 
said the ambassador. 

“Just as you say.” 

But Dr. Jabetta, with his quietly pos- 
sessive manner, kept the captain’s ailments 
well in his own hands. More often than 
not the ambassador’s physician felt that 
his presence was superfluous. 

On the night that the wind and rain 
pounded the windows of the Hotel, Dr. 
Jabetta, answering the physician’s call, 
gave assurance that the captain was sleep-/ 
ing soundly. 

“Have no worries, Doctor,” Jabetta re- 
' plied against the crackle of lightning. “I 
am with the captain. He is sleeping like a 
log.” 

After Jabetta hung up, the captain 
turned over with a groan. “Who says I’m 
sleeping like a log? How can I sleep 
against this devilish rain?” 

“Worrying captain?” 

“Feverish. The voices keep rattling in 
my ears — ” 

“Voices?” 

“They keep arguing. They won’t let me 
rest.” 

“Oh?” Dr. Jabetta’s eyebrows raised 
slowly. He had been pacing the floor 
quietly, and his back was turned toward 
the bed, but through the wall mirror he 
gave the captain a look of curiosity which 
the latter did not see. Voices, Jabetta 
thoughts He paused at the dresser to 
mix some medicines. The captain was 
shifting his pillow ,to block the light of 
the little pink night lamp out of his eyes. 

“More medicine?” he asked sleepily. 

“Swallow it quickly,” Dr. Jabetta said. 

r iPHE captain downed the liquid, re- 
turned the glass, and turned over as 
if' he intended to fall asleep at once. His 
eyes were closed and he lay very still for 
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two or three minutes. Then abruptly he 
propped himself up on one elbow, his. eyes 
wide open. 

“If the ambassador doesn’t get out of 
our way — ” 

“What are we going to do?” Dr. Ja- 
betta asked. The captain began to gesture 
as if wide awake and in the middle of a 
long-winded discourse. “If he doesn’t get 
out of the way, three things can happen. 
Are you listening, Dick? Good. Don’t 
miss a word, my boy.” 

Dr. Jabetta came closer. His patient’s 
1 imagination had been stirred. Dick 
Bracket was hundreds of miles away, but 
just now the captain believed the boy was 
present, listening in on a confidential dis- 
cussion. 

“Three things, Dick. In the first place, 
we can wait for Wellington to come 
through — ” 

A flarejof lightning interrupted him. 

“Snap off that light, Dick,” he said. “I 
can talk better in the dark.” 

Jabetta turned off the night lamp and 
the room was in darkness. Now and then 
a flash of lightning across the Venus skies 
would reveal the sick man, sitting up in 
bed, his eyes blazing wildly as he raved. 

“Six things can happen, Dick,” he said, 
improving upon his original proposition. 
“If the ambassador doesn’t get out of our 
way and let us plant the Wellington em- 
pire according to plan — Dick, stop smash- 
ing up the furniture.” 

A blast of thunder had broken in upon 
the speech. The captain took time out to 
scold Dick and several other imaginary 
listeners, until he seemed to be addressing 
a whole hall full of Wellington employees. 

“Why can’t all of you sit quietly and lis- 
ten, like Dr. Jabetta? Ah! When the 
empire unfolds, Jabetta will be one of the 
governors.” 

“Go on with your speech,” said Jabetta, 
sitting near the captain in the darkness. 
“If the ambassador doesn’t get outof our 
way — ” 

“Any of ten things can happen.” The 
captain’s voice was beginning to grow a 
trifle sleepy. In a few minutes the mo- 
mentary exhilaration of the drug would 
wear off — “Any of ten — ” 



“Name them, captain.” 

“One. The party stays right here wait- 
ing for his okay. Two. Stupe Smith goes 
exploring by himself to win his millions. 
Three. He gets disgusted because he 
doesn’t have our support. Four. He can’t 
find the girl he’s looking for. Five. He 
loads a spaceship and goes back to earth. 
Six. He tells Wellington the expedition 
was a flop. Seven. Wellington sends an- 
other expedition. Eight. They high-pres- 
sure the ambassador and win their point. 
Nine. They bypass me and go out over 
Venus to plant outposts and start develop- 
ing. Ten. I’m left out on a limb — and so 
are you and you and you.” 

“Eleven?” Jabetta suggested. 

“They forget their promises.” 

“Twelve?” 

“They hand us each a pick and shovel 
and tell us to go to work.” 

“Thirteen?” 

“That’s unlucky. They forget to send 
us our supplies, and we 1 starve to death 
and the wingmen find us and laugh them- 
selves sick.” 

The rain beat heavily against the panes. 
The thunder was swallowed up by the gen- 
eral roar. The captain groaned sleepily 
and settled down for a night’s sleep. It 
was plain to Dr. Jabetta that he did not 
feel very optimistic over his prospects on 
this planet. 

So the true purpose of Wellington’s ex- 
pedition was to lay the foundation for an 
empire. It was a big and daring enterprise 
for any financier, this dream of remaining 
on the earth while gathering Venus into 
the palm of his hand. 

“Your thirteen points may not be so 
far off,” Jabetta muttered just before the 
captain started to snore, “but personally, 
I wouldn’t care to die for J. J. Wellington 
and have these wingmen laugh at me.” 

\ 

CHAPTER XXIV 

“T~\OT tunder is getting verse effry min- 
ute,” Gypsy Brown declared. She 
was rummaging around in the dark room. 
Velma, rousing up, was aware that the rain 
had been beating against the window. 

“Who’s scared of thunder?” Velma mur- 
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mured sleepily. 

“ I am,” said Gypsy. “I’m scared of 
Venus tunder and I don’t care who knows 
it.” 

A prolonged flare of purple lightning 
revealed Gypsy in her red robe bending 
over a suitcase. Velma sat up in bed with 
a start. Was Gypsy packing? Where did 
she think she was going? 

“If it’s Venus thunder you’re scared of,” 
Velma said, “that will be gone in the morn- 
ing. Maybe you’re scared of Venus, 
period.” 

“Dot’s vat I might be,” said Gypsy. 
Velma went to her and tried to persuade 
her to come to bed. 

“We musn’t waken Selma. She needs 
her rest. Come on.” 

“Vare do you suppose Thelma is on such 
a night?” 

“We won’t talk about that,” said Velma 
firmly. There had been endless hours of 
fearful speculations since the night that 
five members of the party flew off on an 
unauthorized jaunt. “I could worry my- 
self sleepless, but I’m not going to. Now, 
you forget your fears, Gypsy, and tomor- 
row you unpack your suitcase.” 

“Tomorrow is der regular Venus Clipper 
to der earth.” 

“Stop that talk, Gypsy.” 

“I’m homesick,” said Gypsy with a 
heartrending groan. “Already I’m so-o-o 
homesick.” 

“S-s-shl” 

“Honest, crossing my heart, der light- 
ning and tunder, it does someting to me. 
And der vingmen — do you know some- 
ting, Felma?” 

“I know you’re scared silly about all 
these wingmen rumors. Listening to your 
foolish talk anyone would think that the 
whole city was about to be attacked by 
winged invaders.” 

“Do you know vot I saw out der vindow 
under der lightning?” 

“What?” 

“Vlip, vlop, vlip-vlop — der vings was 
skiffing along past der balcony uff our 
hotel.” 

Velma looked to the window. She 
wanted to 'scoff at this statement. But the 
truth was, she too had fancied something 



of the sort under that last flare of light- 
ning. 

“I’ll draw .the shades closer.” As she 
moved cautiously through the darkness 
her bare feet bumped something- on the 
floor. “Ooooh!” 

“Vat iss? Vatt iss?” 

“It’s your darned suitcase,” said Velma. 
“Hs-s-sh. You’ll vake your sister.” 

.X 

A T THIS, Selma gave an annoyed grunt. 
1 “Stop your clowning, you two. Who 
could sleep through a night like this?” 
Then suddenly Selma’s voice gave forth a 
terrified shriek. “Velma! Look out /” 
Velma swung around in alarm. Her arm 
accidentally struck the lever that latched 
the two halves of the French windows. 
They unlatched and flew open. With a 
furious whoooof^a wild gust of wind and 
rain blew in — and that wasn’t all. What 
Selma had seen was the silhouette, against 
the lightning, of a man with wings. 

“It’s a winged man, v Velma!” Selma 
cried. “He’s coming in. Look out.” 

It was a fair question whether the 
dark winged form had any intention of 
coming in before the windows swung open 
and fairly blew him in. He had probably 
been scouting for just such an opening, 
testing one window after another, deter- 
mined not to miss any opportunity this 
wild night might offer a plunderer. 

, His wings closed against his body and. 
he leaped over the sill. To see him 
plunging through, highlighted by criss- 
crossing .flares of lightning, his bare mus- 
cular arms streaming with rain, his long 
black hair half hiding his animal eyes, was 
enough to terrorize Velma into cold 
silence. But Gypsy found her voice and 
screamed a blood curdling scream. 

“ Der vings! Der vings! Yee-eeek!” 
Lightning and thunder, screams, and 
thumping feet. Wind and rain, and the 
bumping of a suitcase against the window 
frame. The wingman had sticky hands, no 
doubt about it. He had seized the first 
thing he touched, and now away he went — 
two bounds over the balcony and a jump 
into the air. 

A quick triple flash of lightning showed 
him winged, then wingless, then winged 
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again as he flapped off into the storm hug- 
ging the suitcase to his body. 

“My zoo tease! Yee-eeek! Come back 
mit my best, dresses and my cookbook, you 
doddarned thief!” 

“Stop your cussing and help me get 
these windows closed,” Velma commanded. 
At the same time Selma reached for the 
telephone to report to the management. 

A window had been broken. The rain 
and wind howled through with a weird 
sound that Gypsy said was sure to drive 
her mad before morning. 

CHAPTER XXV 

HPHEY had turned on the light to sur- 
vey the damages. Gypsy, beside her- 
self over her loss, paced from one window 
to the other, sobbing, “My dresses! My 
cookbook! My brand new zootcase!” Her 
prized possessions had floated off. into the 
sky. Her weird mumblings might have 
been incantations intended to bring them 
floating back. . 

The hotel engineer nailed boards over 
the window and one of the officials gave 
his assurance that the theft of the suitcase 
would be reported. 

“Everything will be all right, ladies. 
Have no worries.” 

“Leaf der hammer,” said Gypsy Brown, 
“and effryting vill be all right.” 

“ You’ll be safe,” one of the men said 
sarcastically. 

“Leaf der hammer.” Gypsy was so in- 
sistent that she won her point. The hotel 
employees, chuckling, closed the door be- 
hind them. 

“Now we’ll get some sleep, I hope,” 
Velma Stevens said. “Come to bed, 
Gypsy.” 

But Gypsy didn’t come to bed. She sat 
in her robe, watching the windows and 
listening to the steady downpour. She ar- 
gued that a criminal always returns to the 
scene of his crime, and if he chose to return 
she was going to give him the works. 

“Hs-s-sh, Gypsy. You’re all unstrung.” 

“Don’t tell me hs-s-sh! Der virst pair 
of vings dot shows his vace on der balcony 
gets der hammer.” 

She was still repeating this threat when 



Velma drifted off to sleep. 

Velma’s sleep lasted until almost morn- 
ing. She was awakened by the sound of 
an opening window. 

“Gypsy, is that you?” 

Gypsy was opening the window with one 
hand, raising the hammer with the other. 
The rain had ceased. The faintest gray 
was showing through the blackness. The 
tips of two upraised wings showed black 
and blurry just outside the window. A 
wingman was on the balcony — a tiny wing- 
man. Gypsy was ready to strike with her 
hammer when the little creature gave a 
faint cry. 

“Vot’s dot? A young vun?” Gypsy 
lowered her hammer as she peered out 
at the dimly outlined object. Her voice 
was suddenly compassionate. “Veil, veil, 
leedle vun! Vare did you come vrom? You 
poor leedle rainsoaked fellow. Ain’t you 
got no mamma? Come in and get some 
dry clothes on before you take your death 
uff cold.” 

Velma turned on a light, Selma awak- 
ened as if out of one bad dream into an- 
other. “More wingmen? Oh, a young 
one. Where did you come from?” 

npHE little fellow was standing on the 
sill of the open window. He was five 
or six years old, with chubby brown arms 
and legs and a pair of muddy feet. His 
big tearful eyes looked up at Gypsy in be- 
wilderment. He must have liked her. He 
gave his little brownish-orange wings a 
shake, folded them back,, and jumped 
lightly to the floor. 

“Ain’t you got no mamma?” Gypsy re- 
peated in a soulful voice. “Come and tell 
Gypsy .Brown all about it. Vare did you 
come from? Vot iss your name?” 

“Name is Gooyay,” the little boy said. 
He pressed his arms close against his sides 
and put his hands in the pockets of his 
orange colored trunks. “I tried to follow 
I’awkoo. He flied away from me.” 

“Now don’t be crying, leedle vellow,” 
Gypsy comforted. “You can be my 
Gooyay till he comes back.” Then her 
eyebrows raised with an inspiration. “Vot’s 
dis? Maybe he vlies avay because he 
steals a zootcase, vot? Um-hmm. Sol 
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I see. Veil, veil, veil.” Gypsy began to 
smile. “Don’t be sniffing. Tawkoo vill 
come back vor you, I bet. And he’ll bring 
back my zootcase, I bet. Until he does, I 
keep you right vith me vor my own leedle 
Gooyay.” 

CHAPTER XXVI 

/ T'HE morning after the storm a council 
of wingmen was held on the south 
slope of the Divide. It began as an in- 
formal discussion between Panno, the 
father of Gooyay, and Tawkoo. 

Panno, a twenty-eight year old wingman 
with orange brown wings, had overtaken 
Tawkoo, the bluish-gray winged lad of 
twenty, to, inquire about Gooyay. 

“Gooyay followed you over the Divide 
yesterday afternoon,” Panno said. “Where 
did you lead him?” 

“I told him to go back to you,” said the 
younger wingman. “(He shouldn’t have 
tried to follow me.” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Were you going 
over to the forbidden city?” 

The heavy chested, black winged Guna- 
woo circled qyer them and alighted to see 
what the argument was about. Gunawoo, 
who had stolen the explosive weapons from 
the earth men, was feared and dreaded by 
many of his fellow wingmen. He had 
boasted openly of his bold invasion of a 
dining-room in the capital city, where he 
had pulled the trigger of his explosive wea- 
pon many times and caused some of the 
earth men to fall. His prowess had made 
him the leader of the lawless element, 
among the wingmen. 

“Are you complaining,” Gunawoo, asked, 
“because Tawkoo flew across to the forbid- 
den city?” 

“He does not admit it,” said Panno. 
"But I think that is where he went. And 
I think my son followed him.” 

“Your son should know better,” said 
Gunawoo. “They have no respect for us 
unless we are large and powerful.” 

Gunawoo marched about, flexing his bi- 
ceps and tossing his head proudly. Taw- 
koo rose, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Wait,” said Panno. “Tell me where 
you went. Which part of the city did you 



fly over?” 

The two men wrangled, and all the wing- 
men who happened to fly over that part of 
the valley coasted down to see what the 
discussion was all about. Soon there were 
more than a hundred wingmen and women 
gathered in a circle. The larger the crowd, 
the more important the voice of Gunawoo 
became. He was a self-appointed referee. 

“Every child has his own wings,” Guna- 
woo said. “No child should fly so far that 
he can’t return home.” 

“But last night’s storm offered many 
dangers to a child,” Panno protested. “If 
Tawkoo would only tell me which way he 
-himself flew, I would know where to look 
for little Gooyay.” 

f | "'HE father’s plea was a reasonable one, 
A many of the wingmen believed. They 
knew that the little fellow was fond of 
high-spirited young men like Tawkoo, and 
his hero-worship might cause him to follow 
too far. 

But Gunawoo wished to shield Tawkoo 
from any censure. If he had invaded the 
capital city, Gunawoo in his outlaw heart 
would applaud him for it. If there were 
any spoils, Gunawoo meant to have his 
share of them. 

For these reasons, Gunawoo twisted the 
logic of the situation to exempt the blu- 
ish-gray winged Tawkoo from making 
any explanations. 

Then, at high noon, the beautiful La- 
tee, the mother of Gooyay, flew down to 
join the circle, and everyone saw that she 
had been flying hard and that her eyes 
were red from weeping. Gunawoo was 
silent now. The arrival of Latee was 
something he hadn’t counted on. 

Latee’s wings were considered by some 
to be the most beautiful in the whole tribe 
that inhabited this part of the Divide. 
They were delicately colored — light green- 
ish yellow, each with two dots of red that 
flashed in the sunlight. Gunawoo had 
often watched her with interest when she 
didn’t know she was being observed. Now 
he stared at her with eyes of jealousy as 
Panno tried to comfort her. 

“You should be searching instead of 
talking,” she said to her husband. “I am 
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afraid our little one has been struck by 
lightning. But I have searched all along 
the shore — ” 

“I think he went toward the forbidden 
city.” It was Gunawoo’s voice that inter- 
rupted. The big black winged leader 
marched into the center of the circle. “As 
I was about to say, when you arrived, we 
should organize a search party. All of us 
are concerned when one of us is lost.” ^ 

“Yes, all of us should help,” several 
wingmen quickly agreed. 

Panno, who had been fighting a losing 
argument up to this moment, was puzzled 
by the sudden expressions of cooperation. 
It seemed that everyone was ready to 
help. Only the suggestion of a leader was 
needed. 

“Tawkoo,” said Gunawoo imperiously, 
“if this child may have followed you last 
evening, you must retrace your flight. We 
shall follow you, and our eyes shall comb 
every tree and every bush and every roof- 
top.” 

“But you said I didn’t have to tell — ” 

Tawkoo’s protest was cut short by the 
clamor of the crowd. 

“Lead us,” Gunawoo demanded. Then 
, turning to Latee and favoring her with his 
handsomest smile, he said, “Do not worry. 
We shall follow Tawkoo — your -husband 
and you and I — and we shall find your lost 
son, even if we haye to search the very 
halls of the forbidden buildings.” 

“Thank you,” said Latee. And she knew 
that although she was almost exhausted 
from her previous flights she must not re- 
fuse to go. “Panno and I are with you.” 

The party of more than a hundred wing- 
men rose into the sky and flew northward 
over the Divide toward the capital city. 

The party of more than a hundred 
wingmen rose into the sky and flew north- 
ward over the Divide toward the capital 
city. 

Four hours later they were hiding in the 
foothills near the city, waiting for their 
scouts to return. The roar of an airplane 
reached their ears. They watched the red 
arid blue craft lift from the Venus space- 
port. The noise was like a distant roll of 
thunder, far less earsplitting than the take- 
offs of spaceships, but to them somehow 



more ominous. 

When the scouts returned they knew. 
The news struck home with the weight of 
tragedy. Little Gooyay had departed 
with that plane. 

“One of the women from the earth had 
taken him,” the scout declared? “The 
earth party are on their way to the South- 
east ocean. This woman was holding little 
Gooyay in her arms.” 

Latee paled, and her husband supported 
her. “You saw him? Was he crying?” 

“On the contrary, he appeared to be 
very happy. The lady was joking with 
him.” 

Then Gunawoo took command. He 
pointed toward the sky and made his 
promise to Latee. “I will bring your child 
back to you. I will take the bravest and 
strongest with me and we will find your 
little Gooyay.” 

CHAPTER XXVII 

\ 

HPHE snail upon .which Dick Bracket 
had been tightly ' bound must have 
sensed that it was making snail history. 
If it had had the gift of speech it might 
have said: 

“Look, fellow snails, I’m carrying a 
passenger; I’m going to give him a ride 
he won’t forget.” 

The snail lumbered along slowly with- 
out knowing which direction it was going, 
though the rising heat may have warned 
it to seek a shadow for the coming after- 
noon. 

Dick Bracket muttering to himself with 
unrighteous rage, made an effort to guide 
the creature by pulling to the right. The 
snail pulled to the left, which was exactly 
what Dick wanted. This would take him 
toward the hillside containing Stupe 
Smith’s cave. That was where the rest of 
the party had gone, and as they now ex- 
plored the premises it appeared that they 
wanted to forget him. 

They had not gagged him. He was free 
to shout when he wished. That angered 
him. So they wanted to make him cry out 
for help. He’d show them. He wouldn’t 
utter a cry. But just wait till he twisted 
himself free and got his hands on a gun. 
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He’d make them dance to his music like 
they never danced before. 

The snail was going too, far to the left. 
Ahead was the open sea. 

No use to shout now, even if Dick 
wanted to. They had left the cave and 
hiked on up to the top of the thirteenth 
finger ridge. They had forgot him. 

Splash! The snail shuddered as it 
oozed into the shallow waters. Its bulk 
displaced enough water that, in spite of 
its passenger, it remained solidly upright 
and afloat. 

Dick floated out into the sea. 

He floated all day and all night. The 
dumb beast remained right-side-up. Oth- \ 
erwise it "showed no signs of intelligence, 
for it made no effort to propel itself, but 
seemed content to drift on indefinitely. 

If Dick had possessed a less calloused 
conscience, he might have reflected upon 
his own rash sins during these tortured 
hours. Instead, his theme song was, “I’ll 
show ’em. Just wait till I get loose and 
get my hands on a gun 

His threats and cursing were somewhat 
weakened after a long and seemingly hope- 
less night of drifting. Would the shore 
still be visible when dawn came?' 

T ITTLE by little his bonds, which had 
tightened after his first- encounter 
with the water, began to loosen. He 
awakened at daylight with the relieved 
feeling that something had snapped. 

The chill of night was alleviated by the 
first kind shafts of red sunlight. Dick had 
dreamed murderous thoughts all night, and 
had once gone so far as to include Cap- 
tain Meetz among his prospective victims. 
Now he breathed heavily, slowly, feeling 
that he had aged through the night. 

Snap. 1 

A rope slipped free. The tension on one 
of his arms was quite relieved. Why? 

In answer, he saw that large green fish, 
were attacking the snail from the under- 
side. They were snapping off bites of the 
gelatinous flesh, darting down through the 
gray depths to enjoy their breakfast, then 
coming back for more. 

Dawn revealed the coast line to be a 
dim blue shadow of irregular hills to the 



north. Dick was far enough out at sea 
that he could count five fingers — mounds 
of dull blue rising out of the sea. 

Snap. The soggy snail was beginning 
to list. 

Dick’s hopes fell and rose by turns. 
Now again he thought there was a chance 
of drifting closer to the tenth finger be- 
fore those fish ate the fleshy boat from 
under him. 

Snap. The diminishing snail shuddered 
and wobbled. It had evidently become too 
much exhausted to resist these attacks by 
drawing itself into its shell. Had it done 
so, Dick would " unquestionably have 
turned it over. 

He was working at the ropes furiously 
now. The latest stab of the sharp-toothed 
fish had cut a rope clean, thereby freeing 
his right arm. 

He was getting loose — little by little — 
both arms — his body — one leg. 

He was compelled to sit carefully. Once 
his vigorous motions almost overbalanced, 
the snail. It. wouldn’t do to be dumped 
here in mid-ocean. The prospect of a 
watery grave .now began to haunt Dick. 
He tried to coax the beast shoreward. 

Dip — dip — dip — 

The white shell was beginning to slap 
the water on the starboard side. 

“The wide ocean,” Dick muttered with 
a shudder of fatalism. “I’d like to change 
places with Captain Meetz . .” Yellow! 

Yellow waters! . Lights undet the sea! 

TTIS discovery made him doubt his own 
* A senses at first. But when he saw 
within the circle of light a tiny platform 
standing a few feet above the level of the 
water, he was willing to take it at face 
value. * 

“I’m saved,” he thought aloud. “What- 
ever this pumping station is, I’m saved.” 

His jaw tightened. To have one’s life 
snatched from the jaws of death seemed 
to imply some providential encouragement 
for him to go on with his original plans. 
If he could get back to shore he would fight 
as he had never fought before. 

He splashed over the side of his half- 
eaten snail, allowing the fragments of 
water-soaked rope to sink. 
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His muscles all but refused to function, 
after their long imprisonment. But he 
managed to swim and soon reached the 
platform. ? 

He rolled onto its warm surface weakly. 

Swish! 

At first the sound meant nothing more 
than the loud lapping of waters. But a 
shadow fell over him. He turned, amazed, 
and his bluish face went colorless. Some 
strange projection had risen out of the 
center of the platform. 

A door in the wall of the projection 
opened, and an old man with stem eyes 
and flowing white whiskers stood there, 
staring. 

“What’s up, Grandpa?” Dick swung 
to his feet ready for trouble. 

The old man’s voice was cracked, but 
his eyes were alive with a feverish light 
of discovery. 

“I told them!” he squawked. “They 
wouldn't believe me. Come. I’ll show 
them. Come, come, young man. Don’t 
stand there, like an idiot.” 

“Where we going?” said Dick. 

“Down,” said the old man. He led the 
way down the spiral staircase and Dick 
followed. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

/0>N THE previous afternoon Stupe 
Smith had ridden down into the sea 
with the princess. He hadn’t been quite 
sure, when he took that plunge, whether 
he had been prompted by duty — his obli- 
gation to J. J. Wellington — or his personal 
interest in the beautiful girl. 

S-s-splash ! 

At the very moment of dashing into the 
water he sternly reminded himself that his 
original task — to capture the girl and 
bring her back to the earth — must be his 
first consideration. 

Along with his crisscrossing motives he 
was quite aware that he was momentarily 
placing his life in her hands. It was a 
plunge to be taken on faith. 

Ker-thoop! The water closed over the 
three of them — Marble Boy and the two 
riders. 

Strange, Stupe thought, that a flash of 



memory should have brought back the 
image of pretty red-haired Mae Krueger 
at that moment. He had been in love 
with Mae once. They had parted good 
friends after a spirited quarrel over Stupe’s 
refusal to avoid dangerous adventures. He 
had been infatuated with pretty Mae, but 
she had married his rival Krueger. So 
Stupe had gone on with his life of adven- 
ture uninterrupted by any further infatua- 
tions. 

“Hold tight!” The girl’s words were 
muffled by the sounds of thrashing water. 

Down, down — how deep could they go, 
Stupe wondered, before his ,eardrums 
would burst from the pressure? He wanted 
to press his hands over them, but he was 
too busy following the good advice to hold 
tight. 

His lungs tightened. In another mo- 
ment they would be bursting for a breath. 
He looked up through the yellow water, 
calculating the distance to the surface. If 
he let go — if he took five or six upward 
strokes — 

Darkness! 

All at once the light that filtered down 
through fifteen or twenty feet of water 
was closed off. They were entering some 
sort of tunnel. The thumpity-thump of 
the stallion’s hoofs on a solid surface jolted 
against his throbbing eardrums. A panic 
seized him. He was entering a trap. They 
were riding into a walled-in shaft. Now it 
would be impossible for him to let go and 
rise to the surface. 

But all at once he knew that the pressure 
was easing. The tunnel path was leading 
upward. In the blackness he sensed that 
automatic doors were opening and closing. 
A rush of water almost struck him off. 
Then, suddenly, there was no water. 

A BREATH. A deep full breath. His 
lungs and heart and spinning brain 
were instantly relieved. His eyes and ears 
and fingertips were throbbing hard, but 
every breath was a promise. Life was 
surging back. A moment earlier he would 
have traded his chances at a million dol- 
lars for one breath of air. 

“Hold tight,” the girl said, and this time 
her voice was a hum of echoes within the 
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narrow passage. The stallion’s hoofbeats 
melted together like rolling thunder. 

Another descent. But not through 
water. The, valves had been passed and 
the sea had been shut out. Down . 
down. Could the stallion’s eyes penetrate 
this sticky darkness — or was this path so 
well known that the very hoofbeats had 
found a rhythm to its turns? 

Down — down — spiralling swiftly, diz- 
zily. A weird misty grayness was emerg- 
ing out of the depths. 

The lights and sounds and smells always 
would seem to Stupe, looking back on this 
moment, like the bursting of a, new world 
upon his senses. Venus itself had been 
that, when he had first arrived. But here 
was a new world within a new world. 

“Where are we going?” he called, cling- 
ing tight. The girl didn’t hear him. They 
were thundering down, down through the 
darkness. The stallion’s hoofbeats echoed 
within the narrow passageway like the roll 
of a score of drums. 

Suddenly the walls of the passage ma- 
terialized under a dim glow of light, pale 
blue. They were walls of glass-like sub- 
stance with polished surfaces. The glances 
of light reminded Stupe of blue starlight 
glinting through spaceship windows. 

By now, he guessed, they must have 
been at least sixty or seventy feet below 
their starting point near the water’s sur- 
face. There was no sign of an ocean within 
these walls. As the lights grew brighter, 
however/ Stupe could see the dark ocean 
pressing against the transparent surfaces 
from the outside. Occasionally a school of 
black fish with yellow eyes could be seen 
bumping their noses against the surfaces, 
then scurrying away at the sight of the 
approaching horse . 

Marble Boy knew this track by heart, 
Stupe decided, and loved every turn. At 
the sight of an arch, lined with ribbons of 
light, the stallion broke his even running 
pace to a jubilant gallop. 

“We are home!” the girl cried out. 

But it all happened too suddenly for 
Stupe. With the first lurch his seat went 
out from under him and he bumped off the 
rear end. It took all of his tumbling skill 
to roll without injury and come to his feet. 



The girl turned and saw what had hap- 
pened. Instantly she leaped off the horse 
and came runinng back to him. Marble 
Boy clattered on alone, down the gently 
curved passage and out of sight. 

“Do you not want to come?” the girl 
called, returning. 

Stupe laughed to himself. “She thinks I 
changed my mind. It was the horse that 
changed his pace.” 

TJE FELT a little self-conscious as she 
turned him around, touching his el- 
bows and shoulders, examining him for in- 
juries. So she knew he had fallen acci- 
dentally. 

Her eyes twinkled with mischief. “Are 
you no longer hungry? Do you not want 
to come down and have food?” 

“Sure I’m hungry,” Stupe grinned. 
“Got any hamburgers?” 

“Ham-hambers?” 

“ Burgers . You know. Ground steer in 
a bun.” No, she wouldn’t know. How 
could she? He tried to simplify the order. 
“It’s fried meat between two slices of 
bread. 'It’s yummy.” 

“Ah, you shall have hamburger,” she 
said confidently. “Come. You shall 
have — ” 

“Now wait a minute, lady. Don’t start 
whetting my appetite for something I know 
I can’t have. After all, here we are down 
in the lost end of a strange world. Where 
would you get steers for your meat?” 

“ There is the meat,” she said, nodding 
toward the plastic wall. Beyond, the light 
revealed a cluster of weird looking black 
fish with yellow eyes. As she pointed to- 
ward them, they darted off into the dark 
waters. “You shall have burgers.” 

Stupe gulped dubiously. “Fish-bur- 
gers?” 

“I shall fix them myself. You will like 
my fish-burgers.” 

Under the conditions, thought Stupe, he 
would have to. 

The girl stopped in a listening attitude 
and put a hand to her ear. Marble Boy’s 
hoofs could no longer be heard. 

“He has already reached home,” said the 
girl. “We are almost there.| Only a short 
walk to give you an appetite.” 
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CHAPTER XXX 

QTUPE’S suspicions were going out in all 
^ directions. The girl was talking too 
fast for him to catch everything. Her 
allusions to great numbers of people 
startled him. 

“They live down there," she said, with a 
casual wave of her hand. 

Stupe looked down at the floor of the 
parlor into which the tunnel had led them. 
He had thought this to be the bottom of 
the ocean. It was an opaque floor, of a 
plastic material similar to that of the ocean 
platform, but dark red in color. And solid. 
Was it possible that this structure could be 
somehow suspended, not firmly rooted to 
the ocean’s floor? 

“There are many people — like you — and 
me," the girl went on. 

Stupe was finishing his third sandwich. 
At the moment the joy of eating could 
scarcely be disturbed by her remarks. Yet 
the foreshadowing of possible contacts 
with great numbers of undersea people 
called for wariness on his part. He hadn’t 
forgotten the actions of the group on the 
platform who had come looking for a 
prisoner. 

“If you will give me a chance to rest 
after this lunch,” he said, “I think I can 
swim back by myself.” 

“You do not want to see the city in 
which my people live?” Disappointment 
was in her voice. 

“Is it safe?” 

The girl was laughing at him. Her re- 
sponse shot through him. Was she teas- 
ing? Making mischief? Or hurling a 
challenge at him? 

“After you have seen my world, then 
perhaps — ” she hesitated — “perhaps you 
will take me to see your world.” 

Stupe walked across the room leisurely, 
turning his back toward her. He was at- 
tempting to memorize the lay of the land. 
The tunnel through which he had de- 
scended branched in four orJiye directions 
at the entrance to “her home." He wanted 
to be sure — yes, the soft blue lights identi- 
fied the passage. Again he glimpsed the 
dark fish with the yellow eyes exploring 
along the outsides of the walls. 



A foreboding of peril haunted him. How 
easy it would be for that wall to crack, he 
thought, and let the sea come dashing in. 
He could hardly imagine people living here 
in a feeling of comfort and security. But 
if these undersea dwellers all possessed the 
girl’s mysterious ability to go through the 
waves, then the terror might be as nothing 
to them. 

■VTO, IT could not be dismissed so easily. 
A ^ The very weight of water that would 
press down upon them at this depth would 
crush out their lives unless they were some- 
thing more than human. 

He was still pondering these mysteries 
half an hour later when he dozed away 
on a soft couch. A flood of images crowded 
his sleepy thoughts. This couch was too 
soft — made of feathers— ^feathers from the 
wings of wingmen? What relationship ex- 
isted between the winged and non-winged 
creatures of this world? 

What of the prisoner that had been 
sought on the platform? Must one be 
found? Would a wingman eventually 
serve? Or would these sea dwellers find 
their way across to the mainland and seek 
out one of his own party — Hefty? 

Hefty — Hefty — A hundred unanswered 
questions swarmed through Stupe's mind. 

Hefty would think it a streak of luck if 
he knew that the girl had been found. He 
and the other members of the party would 
rejoice if they knew. They would make 
preparations to come at once — perhaps by 
plane — no, by raft. They would come pre- 
pared to capture the prize. 

“Carefully. Gently.” 

Stupe, three-fourths asleep, had mut- 
tered the words aloud. Mentally he was 
protecting the girl. In fact, he was al- 
ready tortured by his own infirmity of pur- 
pose. He was weakening in his resolve. 

“No, no, I must not — ” His fingers 
clenched tight. The prize could be. won — 
diplomatically. Carefully. Tactfully. 
There need be no cruelty. Had the girl 
not already suggested that she might wish 
to visit his land? 

This opened a new avenue of argument 
in his mind. If she were dissatisfied here, 
a flight to the earth would be the ideal de- 
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liverance. Could it be that she was an out- 
cast from this society? 

“She lives apart,” Stupe ' mumbled to 
himself. “Nb family — ” 

But she did have servants. He had seen 
four or five of them on his arrival here — 
two half grown boys dressed in single-piece 
brown uniforms which she had identified 
as servants’ costumes. Two or three older 
women had been at work in an adjoining 
room preparing foods. No, this girl was 
no outcast or she would not be living in 
such luxury. 

“Do you talk in your sleep always?” 

The girl tapped him gently on the fore : 
head. At once he was wide awake. She 
was smiling down at him. 

“What funny things you mutter,” she 
said. “You cannot be so angry as this for 
having eaten fishburgers.” 

He roused up, laughing. “Anything I 
said was strictly off the record.” 

“Good. Now you are ready to come 1 
with me to the observation balcony. -We 
shall look down upon my city.” 

CHAPTER XXXI 

QTUPE had little idea what to expect 
^ when he walked with the “Princess” 
out to the observation balcony. The new 
undersea world burst upon him as a com- 
plete surprise. At first the yellow light 
from overhead was almost blinding. It 
was like a disc-shaped sun hanging in the 
top of a huge glass globe, or more accu- 
rately, half a globe. 

This half globe, or inverted bowl, as 
he soon began to visualize it, reached from 
'-the top of the sea to the bottom — a dis- 
tance of about eight hundred feet. The 
mile-wide circle of level floor was designed 
in the shape of a six-point star. .The cen- 
ter of the star was directly beneath him. 
He could have dropped a rock from the 
edge of the suspended balcony on which 
he stood and it would have dropped into 
a pool of water eight hundred feet down. 
This pond was the center of an artificial 
garden, the center of the wide six-point, 
plaza around which the city was built. 

The white-metal structures which rose 
from each of the six parts of the. city re- 



minded him of six Eiffel towers. They 
looked strong enough to support the 
hemispherical enclosure, in spite of the 
weight of the sea. 

Again Stupe was haunted by the peril 
of such an environment. One break in 
the surface of the hemisphere would allow 
the sea to come rushing in. Evidently the 
dwellers of this strange city had built with 
reference to this danger. The tiny houses 
beneath his gaze were curious mound- 
shaped structures. The strength of an arch 
is great, he knew. Each of these homes 
might be strong enough to resist the 
weight of the ocean, he reasoned. 

“How many people live here?” Stupe 
asked. 

The girl at his side gave him a quick 
smile. “Sixty-thousand,” she said. 

He laughed at her persistent mischief. 

Since she did not know figures in Eng- 
lish, and he had no knowledge of the num- 
bers she would name in her other lan- 
guage, he was left to his own guess. Along 
the star-shaped plaza and the many paths 
he could see less than two hundred. But 
this was only a small fraction of the popu- 
lation, he guessed. Within each of the six 
areas bounded by the plaza from the inside 
and the surrounding wall that formed the 
outer limits, there were, he estimated, at 
least three hundred houses. Three hun- 
dred times six — eighteen hundred or per- 
haps two thousand homes. If each home 
represented a family of five, a city of ten 
thousand Venusian souls was enclosed 
within this colossal upsidedown salad 
bowl. 

IT OW did they happen to be here? Why 
should they live under the sea? 
Where did they get their food and cloth- 
ing? How had they managed to enclose 
themselves and shut the sea out? 

“Nice piece of engineering,” Stupe com- 
mented as his eyes roved over the upward 
curve of the distant wall. “Who did it?” 

“Engineering?” the girl asked blankly. 

“These white metal towers that support 
the egg-shell over our heads. This observa- 
tion balcony. All those tunnels around the 
sides. Who drew up the plan for such 
weird living quarters?” 
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In answer she pointed to the old man — 
the same white bearded man that Stupe 
had seen up on the surface — who now sat 
in a throne-like chair on a level several feet 
above their balcony. 

“Ask him,” she said. “He remembers 
all about it.” 

“Is he the architect?” 

“He was a small boy when this city was 
built. His grandfather was the builder.” 
Stupe stared at the s old man with new 
respect. The old fellow was studying him 
from under his bushy white brows. 

“I saw him before — up on the surface,” 
Stupe whispered. 

“You need not be afraid of him. He is 
only lonesome and he would like to talk 
with you.” 

“What about those people who came up 
looking for a prisoner?” 

“They may still be on top.” She pointed 
to the spiral stairs that wound into the 
central shaft leading upward to the zenith. 

Now Stupe began to get his bearings in 
relation to the little plastic platform above 
the sea. When he had rested up there in 
the sunlight, surrounded by the waves, he 
had been about fifty feet over his present 
station. A part of the shaft, enclosing the 
old man’s “throne” and the spiral stairs, 
could be made to rise so that the upper 
end protruded through the circular plat- 
form, like a huge periscope. From it the 
guards at the top of this city could emerge 
on the surface to survey the sea and the 
rrtountains to the north. 

The central shaft did not extend all the 
way to the ground like the center pole of 
a tent, but hung, chandelier-like, with the 
observation balcony attached to the lower 
end. Eight hundred feet of space sep- 
arated Stupe’s lofty perch from the city 
proper. 

“Are you and your horse ever tempted 
to try a high dive from here?” he asked 
facetiously. “Or is that' fish pond deep 
enough to catch you?” 

“That is a dive for wingmen,..but not 
for Marble Boy,” she laughed. “He is good 
for water, but not for air.” 

A vague suspicion had been tantalizing 
him ever since their descent into the sea, 
and now it became sharp curiosity. Could 



this girl and her horse actually travel under 
the sea — or was it an illusion? After all, 
he himself had held his breath long enough 
to stay with them down through the waves 
until they reached the comparative safety 
of the tunnel. 

He was upon the point of asking; but 
just then the old man coughed and snorted 
and waggled his head, so that Stupe 
guessed he was relaying a warning to the 
girl. 

“Let us go around to the other side,” she 
said. “Some of the guards from overhead 
may be returning.” 

UTS question was left unanswered for 
the present. But before the day was 
over his curiosity was destined to be sat- 
isfied. ' 

“What does a stranger have to do to feel 
safe around here?” Stupe asked. “If 
these guards from overhead are scouting 
for a prisoner, their faces are gonna 
brighten when they see me.” 

He glanced back at the shaft. From the 
observation balcony, a web of foot bridges 
led off horizontally to make contact with 
each of the six Eiffel towers. Elevator 
cars could be seen within the towers, rising 
or lowering slowly. 

There was little indication of speed or 
hurry in this undersea world. The little 
wheeled conveyors down on the surface 
moved almost silently. The slightest 
echoes of people’s voices carried up to this 
elevation, but they were not the voices of 
agitated or worried people. Stupe caught 
the impression of a placid and orderly ex- 
istence, in spite of the unaccountable set- 
ting. 

“Everybody’s relaxed except the guards 
and the old man,” he observed. “And me. 
I keep feeling as if I’m about to be pounced 
upon. Are you sure — ” 

He broke off, unwilling to believe that 
he should hold any distrust toward her. 

Her response was reassuring. “I shall 
see that you are dressed as one of my per- 
sonal guests so that you will not be dis- 
turbed.” 

“Lady, you must have a lot of influence 
around here. What are you, the empress 
or queen or something?” 
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The girl laughed. “About that I shall 
tell you more later.” 

“You haven’t even told me your name.” 

She had led the way back to her own 
private palace. As he now realized, it 
was a special structure, built onto the out- 
side of the huge undersea bowl. It must 
have been constructed especially for her 
needs, for there was, in addition to her 
own comfortable quarters, a stable for' 
Marble Boy. 

“Your name?” he repeated. 

“My name Is Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella- 
dudu - Valletha - Kolello - Enyuperra - 
dudu - Ferroteela - Conzanzi - Methopop - 
Ling-” 

“Wait a minute I” 

“Vondokeel - dudu - Waparra - Opino- 
kattra — dudu — ” 

“Stop it I” Stupe cried. “I lost out 
after the second dudu.” 

“But I did not finish. Come here. Let 
me show you.” 

“,How did it start? Zaleena-Zaleese — ?” 

“You would not want to call me Zaleena- 
Zaleese. No, not you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because that is the name my people 
use for me when they worship me. You 
do not worship me.” 

“Are you sure about that?” Stupe said 
it under his breath. He was not sure why 
he said it. He only knew that this strange 
world was rapidly taking on new and dif- 
ferent meanings for him. He had not had 
time to explain to himself just why he 
had come down here in the first place. Not 
that he had entirely forgotten his original 
mission. But gradually it had slipped in 
importance, compared to his personal in- 
terest in the most charming and mysteri- 
ous person he had ever met. 

^TEITHER was he certain, by this time, 
^ ^ that the ability of Zaleena-Zaleese- 
Ocella-dudu to ride through the waves on 
a white horse was the miraculous thing he 
had once thought it to be. But he was 
ready to concede that she did have some, 
miraculous power, otherwise why had he 
such an interest in tagging her around like 
a little pet dog, down through tunnels, over 
bridges, over the city, and now back to her 



private palace? 

She was unrolling a white ribbon that 
crackled like parchment. The characters 
scrawled on it in bright green paint were 
strange to him. 

“There you have it,” she was saying. 
“Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella-dudu — ” 

She unrolled the entire ribbon. He had 
asked her name and she meant to answer 
him in full. It was plain that every sep- 
arate name had a meaning for her. Stupe 
was growing dizzy. He thought it would 
be enough if he could remember Zaleena- 
Zaleese. Yet that seemed to mean some- 
thing sacred which he was not supposed to 
understand. 

“I’ll just call you Dudu,” he said in ex r 
asperation. 

Her fingers let the ribbon slip to the 
floor. She looked at him with such wide 
eyes that it frightened him. Had he said 
the wrong thing? 

“You will call me Dudu?” Her voice 
was suddenly gone. Her whisper was so 
tense that Stupe was alarmed. He had 
quick visions of being executed for blas- 
phemy. She was accustomed to being 
worshipped, she had said. Did this mean 
that she was a deity? What had he done? 
She repeated, breathlessly, raising her 
hands toward him, “ You wUl call me 
Dudu?” 

He barely nodded, gulping. 

Then she literally sprang at him, threw 
her arms around his neck, and kissed him 
on the mouth — not once but six times. 

“ Dudu l ” she repeated, and began all 
over again, kissing him and laughing, 
flooded with some strange joy, and kissing 
him again until she was out of breath. 

He backed away, slightly dumbfounded 
over the magic of words. Unintentionally 
he murmured the word that was echoing in 
his ears. “Dudu.” 

It was a mistake. Again he was being- 
smothered, with kisses. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

TJEFORE Stupe had visited the city be- 
low him, he had an opportunity to 
write a brief letter to Hefty. Perhaps it 

was foolish. Tliere would be no mail ser- 

\ 
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vice, no carrier pigeons, not even an ac- 
commodating messenger fish. However, 
Stupe, in the presence of all this wonder 
world, felt compelled to express his 
thoughts to someone. 

“If I can chuck this message in a bottle 
— “In all the stories he had read, a message 
in a bottle always found its way to some- 
one. 

“Dear Hefty: You should be here. 
You’d never believe it. It takes your 
breath away. It’s the most amazing, stu- 
pendous, colossal — ” 

At once Stupe was writing furiously. 
He felt that the pressure of time was upon 
him. He was not sure why. As he puz- 
zled over his feelings he realized that this 
undersea world carried with it an air of 
impending doom. The very fact that he 
was enclosed within this 800-foot struc- 
ture of “stone-glass” with the ocean above 
him was enough to weigh him down with 
an undefined fear. 

“Wish you were here, Hefty, I need your 
moral support. Within the next hour or 
two I may visit the city below me. About 
ten thousand people live here. I have 
looked down on their homes — little stone 
mounds like Eskimo Igloos. They have a 
tower that runs up through the surface of 
the water. And who do you think keeps 
guard here at the top of their world? A 
white-bearded old fellow they call the Old 
Man. 

“He’s from the earth. Hefty. His grand- 
father is an engineer who constructed this 
gigantic solid bowl. It happened many 
years ago when the water .was rising. This 
city would have been submerged. But they 
began building walls, higher and higher — ” 

Stupe used his most impressive rhetoric 
as he described the immensity of the en- 
gineering feat. And yet as he described 
the strength of this undersea structure, he 
was nevertheless thinking of his peril. - 

T ATER after he had packed the letter 
away for safekeeping, he strolled to 
the balcony to view more critically the vast 
spaces around him. He wanted to write 
more. He wanted to write of Zaleena- 
Zaleese. But what should he say of her? 
What position did she occupy in relation 



to the other natives? 

“Maybe the Old Man will give me the 
lowdown,” he said to himself as he ap- 
proached the central platform. 

The Old Man was walking around aim- 
lessly tapping his gray forehead. He 
would sweep the white locks over the back 
of his head with his thin fingers, muttering 
to himself. His hands gave an involun- 
tary jerk as he saw Stupe beckon to him. 
Always on his guard, Stupe thought. 

“Nice weather you have down here, sir,” 
Stupe began casually. 

“Weather?” The Old Man replied 
slowly. “Oh, yes, weather. All weather 
is the same down here. Nobody ever talks 
about it.” 

Stupe saw that the topic stirred long for- 
gotten memories in the Old Man’s dusty 
brain. 

“If you talk about weather, you give 
yourself away. It proves you come from 
the outside. You’d better be careful.” 

That was a sharp warning. Perhaps the 
old fellow’s brain wasn’t so dusty after all. 

“Thank you,” Stupe said. He felt 
strangely humble in the Old Man’s pres- 
ence. Much as he wished to ask ques- 
tions, he bided his time. 

“You are young and strong,” the Old 
Man said, studying him from head to foot. 
“The godcfess has favored you by bringing 
you here. Will you stay here long?” 

Stupe didn’t know how to answer this. 
His real mission had to be crowded back 
into the hidden recesses of hia thoughts. 
How could he justify his presence? 

“Do you think she will let me stay?” 

“You are a foreigner,” the Old Man said, 
shaking his head slowly. “Foreigners get 
into trouble here.” 

“But you are a foreigner, the same as 
I.” 

“They honor me,” the Old Man said, 
and his old eyes twinkled with pride. “I 
have been here many years — almost all 
my life.” 

Then to Stupe’s delight the venerable 
man began to tell his story. They walked 
slowly around the platform, looking down 
on the city as Stupe listened to the recital 
of its strange history. 

“The land was sinking,” the Old Man 
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said. ./‘My grandfather knew what to do.”^ 
Stupe thought of the Thirteen Fingers. 
That sort of geological formation, he knew, 
was an indication of a sinking coastline. 
While the irregular coastlines of the earth 
were generally the result of very slowly 
sinking land, it was possible that on 
Venus the process might take place much 
more rapidly. 

“My grandfather and I came to help 
them,” said the Old Man. “At that time 
this city was almost as large as it is now. 
It had been built many centuries before.” 
“Under the sea?” Stupe asked. 

“On the shore. On the level dry rock k 
mile above the water’s edge. The houses 
were not built as mounds first. But as the 
ocean rose, season after season, the houses 
were in danger of flooding waves.” 

“Why didn’t they move the city back?” 
“I am told that they believed v their 
ground was sacred. Their gods had chosen 
this spot. It would be a sacrilege to 
move.” 

“M-m-m,” Stupe groaned. “I’ll bet 
somebody got wet.” ■ 

“In time it was necessary to build water- 
proof houses that would resist the waves,” 
the Old Man passed wisps of his white 
beard through his fingers as if counting 
off the years. “Later they built a circular 
wall around the city. In time the wall 
had to be built higher. Eventually—” 

“I understand,” said Stupe. “At what 
point did you and your grandfather enter 
the picture?” 

E WERE brought here when the 
wall was about one hundred feet 
high.” The Old Man pointed past the 
balcony railing toward the base of the wall 
that curved around the outside edges of 
the town. “See the different shades of 
material? We had to thicken the vertical 
wall to build on it. We added those but- 
tresses. Then we built on up and curved 
the wall toward the six towers.” 

“Strange,” Stupe mused. “The people 
have deliberately trapped themselves.” 
“They reasoned right,” the Old Man de- 
clared stubbornly. “If the land kept sink- 
ing, they couldn’t go on raising the wall 
forever. My grandfather tested the stone 



glass. Wonderful material, son. Wonder- 
ful. He found .it could be melted and 
shaped and cooled and made to stand 
stronger than the best steel.” 

The Old Man drew a proud breath as 
if he himself had performed the engineer- 
ing feat. Stupe wondered if he too knew 
all of these wonderful tricks of architec- 
ture. Apparently the natives had honored 
him by giving him a place at the zenith of 
their world. 

The Old Man might have talked more, 
but Stupe was called back to the palace of 
Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu. She had in- 
structed her servants to provide a room 
for him. He must eat and rest. The “god- 
dess” had not forgotten his strenuous swim 
of that morning. Now it was nearly night, 
he was told. 

As for the “goddess” — as the Old Man 
had called her — she and her white horse 
were off again, galloping up through the 
dimly lighted blue tunnel on unknown er- 
rands. 

Stupe waved as they disappeared. 

A few moments later, as he was glancing 
toward the sleepy little city beneath, one 
of his earlier questions was answered. 
Could the girl ride through the sea for 
more than a few minutes at a time? 
Longer than she could hold her breath? 
Could she breathe under water? 

“There she goes, friend,” said the Old 
Man casually. 

Through the thick glass-like walls Stupe 
could see the streak of whiteness as it 
pranced downward, outside the enclosure, 
toward the bottom of the sea. So swift 
was the progress that he might have 
guessed it to be a white shark plunging 
through the deep. ‘Every stroke of the 
stallion’s hoof counted for twenty-five or 
thirty feet, so rapid was the descent. 

Stupe watched until the bleary figures 
disappeared. Then he knew. The girl’s 
conquest of the sea was no fanciful rumor. 
She was somehow acclimated to the ocean 
depths — she and her mount. No wonder 
that the natives' considered her some sort 
of deity. 

“Wellington would like that,” Stupe 
said, not meaning to speak aloud. “But 
I’ll never—” 
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“What’s that, young man?” The Old 
Man was on the alert. 

Stupe walked over to him. Something 
deep and strong was welling up out of 
his conscience. He rather liked the idea 
of having a witness. 

“I hereby pledge, sir,” he said to the 
Old Man, “in strictest confidence, you un- 
derstand — ” 

“I can keep a secret. I’m full of them.” 

“I hereby pledge that I will never force 
that girl to go back to the earth with me. 

The Old Man turned his back and Stupe 
thought he gave a funny little laugh. ' 

“What did you say?” Stupe asked. 

“Not a thing,” said the Old Man. He 
climbed the spiral stairs to his throne 
chuckling and muttering lightheartedly to 
himself. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

'\ni7 r HEN Stupe awoke, several hours 
v v later, his first thoughts were of 
Hefty. A day and night had passed, he 
guessed, since the plane had sailed over 
him in the morning fog. Somewhere on 
the shore beyond the Thirteenth Finger his 
party would be looking for him in vain. 

It never occurred to him, however, that 
one member of that party might, by a 
strange trick of fate, be moving toward 
him on the waves, on the back of a snail. 

His second thought was of Zaleena-Za- 
leese-Ocella-Dudu. Had she returned? 

“You have called me Dudu! Your words 
are ' so wonderful.- You have called 
me . . 

Were these echoes of a dream? No, she 
had talked with him for a few minutes in 
the night. She had bent over his bed and 
whispered strange mysteries to his sleeping 
ears. 

“The Old Man has been waiting for 
years. He expects to marry me. But you 
have come. You have called me Dudu. 
That means — ” 

Stupe was wide awake now. The 
thoughts came flooding back. From his 
first encounter with this world he had 
known that a celebration was about to oc- 
cur. In honor of whom? 

“It is the anniversary of our building,” 



the girl had whispered. “It is the Old 
Man’s triumph. All of the people will 
march in' his honor. But it will not be a 
marriage, as he expects because you 
have called me Dudu” 

Stupe roused out of bed, a bed of wing- 
feather comforters. His heart was pound- 
ing. All at once he realized that he had 
fallen into a very complicated situation. 
He had better find Dudu and let her know 
the original purpose of his coming. 

“No, that won’t do,” he said aloud. “I’d 
be sacrificed sure.” 

For now it came to him. She had ex- 
plained that a sacrifice was supposed to 
be a part of the ceremony. They had 
waited for a foreigner to come. The Old 
Man must have known. Was that the 
reason he had smiled when Stupe spoke of 
his own pledge — his pledge never to take 
the goddess back to the earth with him? 

A servant’s costume was waiting for him 
and he dressed hurriedly. She had spoken 
of his disguising himself so he could visit 
the city. It would be safer not to dress 
in his own clothing. The costume con- 
sisted of tan slacks, a yellow shirt of sport 
design, and a yellow and white sash. His 
sandals swished along the floor as he hur- 
ried through the private palace to the ob- 
servation balcony. 

HPHE Old Man was still sleeping. Good. 

This was his chance to ascend to the 
surface. He crept cautiously up the spiral 
stairs. To think clearly he must draw a 
free breath and see the open skies, These 
hours of being enclosed had weighed upon 
him. 

He glanced back, wondering whether any 
guards might have seen him. He wouldn’t 
want Zaleena to think that he was running 
away. He wasn’t. It was only that he 
must catch a free breath — 

Ah I Morning sunlight. The fresh, cool 
air of the sea. 

Now he discovered that his raft was still 
here, tied to the edge of the platform. This 
was his chance to recover his goods. For 
a moment he hesitated. The time for de- 
cision was at hand. The open sea was be- 
fore him, the world of mystery was beneath 
him. 
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Perhaps it was the image of the beautiful 
girl that dominated him in that moment. 
He gathered the goods from the raft and 
carried /them down to his room. Then he 
returned, wondering whether he might 
hide the little raft so that it would be.qn 
readiness for an emergency. 

Something floating along on the water 
attracted his attention. It appeared to be 
one of those giant snails with the red flesh 
and cream colored backs. But this snail 
was carrying something — something that 
looked very much like a man. 

“What next?’* Stupe mumbled. “Do 
they ride the sea on snails on this planet?” 

He needed his binoculars to see what was 
going on. Apparently the snail’s passenger 
was struggling with ropes. “I’d better tell 
Dudu.” 

Stupe bounded down the spiral stairs, 
but this time he was intercepted by the 
Old Man, who was just yawning out of 
his- sleep. 

‘‘What is all the hurry about, guard?” 
the Old Man asked. 

Stupe hesitated. If the Old Man took 
him for a guard or a servant, he had better 
answer in kind. “Someone is coming on 
the back of a snail.” He felt that he 
should, add “sir” or “your honor” or some 
other formal address, but the Old Man was 
too sleepy to notice. 

“Snail?” the Old Man yawned.. 

“The beast is jerking around like some- 
thing crazy,” said Stupe. 

“Some fish is nibbling at it,” said the 
Old Man. “But I never heard of anybody 
riding one of the things. Ring for the 
other guards. Never mind, I’ll do it.” 

The Old Man acted on his own sugges- 
tion at once. There was nothing Stupe 
could do but retreat. 

A FEW minutes later, when Stupe de- 
scended for the first time to the city 
proper, he was aware that he had left a 
scene of trouble in his wake. Was it one of 
his own men who had come to the overhead 
port? He wondered. He tried to remem- 
ber how Hefty had been dressed. 

“Yea, gods, I wouldn’t want that boy to 
get in bad.” He looked back, wishing that 
Dudu might appear so that he could appeal 



to her. 

“Come on,” his servant companion said. 
“Here’s the elevator.” 

It had been arranged that Stupe would 
work with a so-called “Egg-Inspector.” 
What this meant Stupe did not know. But 
presently he was being introduced to a 
huge, sluggish official — a man whose cos- 
tume was weighed with medals. 1 

“Your new assistant, Inspector.” 

“Huh? Oh — er — all right, follow me.” 

The Inspector was preoccupied with the 
chase that was now going on high overhead. 
Some stranger had crashed the top gate of 
this citadel and had resisted the guards. 
He was being foolhardy, Stupe thought. 
Rashness on the part of foreigners is never 
good judgment. 

“Come on,” the Inspector repeated, plac- 
ing a heavy metal hammer in Stupe’s 
hand. “Get busy.” 

Stupe waited for more specific instruc- 
tions. 

After a sharp reprimand or two he began 
to catch on. He was supposed to test the 
“Eggs”. These spherical objects, approxi- 
mately ten feet in diameter, lined the walks 
of the residential district. For some strange 
reason each mound-shaped residence had a 
small sphere in its front yard. Eventually 
Stupe learned that these objects were 
safety devices — life boats, as it were. 

“Tap them!” the Inspector barked. “Get 
busy.” 

Stupe pounded. He struck the first- as 
if he were swinging a sixteen pound maul. 
The stone-glass sphere shuddered. The 
Inspector gave a startled jump. “Not so 
hard. That citizen is fussy. You’ll have 
to build a new one if you break that.” 

So the inhabitants of this undersea 
world were prepared for the inpouring of 
a flood. As Stupe listened to the Inspec- 
tor exchanging comments with the resi- 
dents he understood. Regular flood drills 
were practiced. In case the walls of the 
city should spring a leak, every woman and 
child would enter one of these safety eggs, 
while the men would get busy with their 
flood fighting equipment. 

The unusual building material, previ- 
ously alluded to, was a natural substance 
very much like a plastic product — stone- 
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glass. There were mines of it. With this 
natural resource it seemed that the build- 
ers were able to make houses, walls around 
their city, and fantastic towers with spiral 
steps that led to the observation platform 
overhead. 

Another natural resource was the live 
steam — an inexhaustible supply of it from 
somewhere within the bowels of the 
planet. It furnished the power for the 
huge stone-glass hoses. The molten stuff 
was thus on tap at the 'summit of any 
tower. 

T^ASCINATING as these devices were 
to Stupe’s curiosity, he was much more 
concerned with the troubles of the stranger 
who had crashed the gates. Eight hundred 
feet overhead, barely discernible amid the 
confusion of guards, this intruder was 
chasing back and forth along the horizontal 
trails to and from the central balcony. 

“Why don’t they nab him?” the Inspec- 
tor kept saying. Along the streets several 
of the natives had stopped to look up. 
Some had started toward the elevators to 
get in on the excitement. Now the In- 
spector took the hammer, tossed it at the 
foot of the nearest Egg, and repeated his 
favorite expression, “Come on.” 

The elevator was crowded with men, all 
jabbering in their native tongue, much too 
excited to notice Stupe. In his costume 
he was passing as one of them. And as 
he stood back of the Inspector, with the 
good manners of a subordinate, he was not 
likely to be noticed. 

“Come on . . . Come on . . 

The footbeats along the horizontal path 
high above the city echoed within the 
walls like low thunder. Suddenly the 
crowd stopped and began to surge back- 
ward. The stranger stood in their path. 
He was shouting wild threats, and although 
they could not understand his words, his 
insane fury held them at bay. 

“Dick!” Stupe gasped, “Dick Bracket, 
how did he — ” 

It would have been impossible to shout 
loud enough for Dick to hear against all 
the clamor. What was Dick waving in his 
hand? Something like an immense candle. 
Out of the pandemonium Stupe caught 



two words from Dick’s frenzied voice. 

“Kill you . kill you . . kill!” 

The threat had magical effect. It gave 
Dick his moment to dodge into another 
pathway. Three guards were scampering 
out of the way. Was he carrying a stick 
of' dynamite or some other explosive? 
Stupe recalled that he had made a visit 
to the arsenal only a few days before. 

The race was on again. The crowd 
surged forward. The guards were closing 
in on Dick from three sides. His only 
escape was the metal tower. Suddenly he 
was climbing upward — up toward the 
curved ceiling. A dead end, thought Stupe. 
He has trapped himself now. Four guards 
followed him. One of them caught him 
by the heel. 

“Kill!” the wild screech rang out. Like 
an animal fighting for his life Dick clung 
with one hand, kicking and snarling. Then 
he hurled the red stick. It flew straight 
toward the bridge where the crowd had 
gathered below him. 

Someone tried to catch it — swung at it 
— batted it over the heads of the others. 
Then it struck the curved wall— 

B L A M M M M! 

The fire flashed hot before Stupe’s eyes. 
Fire and a puff of white smoke. The 
crowds along the bridge went into a mo- 
mentary panic. Stupe was no longer fol- 
lowing at the heels of the Inspector. He 
was trying to dodge the stampede of 
frightened men. At the same time he 
edged forward hoping to make Dick 
Bracket hear his shout. 

But Dick was making his escape now. The 
desperate young hothead leaped down to 
the bridge over the heads of two guards. 
Now he hurled a third overboard, and the 
kicking, writhing body fell through the 
eight hundred feet to be pulverized on the 
street. With a clear path back to the Old 
Man’s spiral stairs, Dick Bracket streaked 
his way to freedom. Before the echo of 
the explosion died away, he had reached 
the surface. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

lG'VERYTHING had happened so fast 
that Stupe hadn’t had time to get his 
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thoughts together. Where had Dick come 
from? Were other members of the party 
with him? Were they waiting overhead 
in a motorboat? 

“If I could only have a word with 
Hefty—” 

The crowd was drifting back to the 
level of the city by way of elevators and 
staircases, and Stupe saw that he had 
shaken his boss, at least temporarily. 
That was a break. He hurried around 
the circular balcony to the palace of Dudu. 
“Where is she? Has she returned?” 
Before, the servant could answer him, 
he heard the swooshing skirts of the god- 
dess as she swept in from blue-lighted tun- 
nel. 

“Were you calling for me?” Her melo- 
dious voice thrilled him as it had during 
the whispers of his recent dreams. He 
was more self-conscious now than he had 
been during their first conversations. So 
much had happened. Those unexpected 
kisses — the whispers of her ceremonial 
plans — the uncertainty of his oiyn exist- 
ence here. 

“Did you see what happened on the 
balcony?” he asked. “ That foreigner was 
one of my party- — from my land.” 

The goddess frowned disapprovingly. 
“I did not care for his exhibition. There 
was no excuse for sucli rash behavior.” 
“Please do not think we are all like 
him,” Stupe said. “He is a hothead — a 
criminal type. The whole party has been 
troubled by him. How did he get here? 
Do you know? Is it too late for me to 
overtake him?” 

Stupe was becoming confused. The 
girl’s searching 6yes disturbed him. From 
his words he appeared to be in alliance 
with Dick. There was danger that he 
would break the trust which had sprung 
up between them. She was nodding slowly. 

“If you wish to reach him with a mes- 
sage, I can help you.” 

“I want him to tell the others that I 
have found you — that you are real.” 

Dick Bracket was on his way back to see 
Captain Meetz. Out of his many motives, 
frustrated by the recent violence, he had 
chosen one course of action. He must tell 
the Captain about this amazing world be- 



neath the sea. 

A S HE plunged into the waters, he 
realized that the swim to shore would 
be too much for his strength. Yet that 
was his only route of escape. If only there 
would be a chance to rest — 

Floundering in the waters he discovered 
the tiny raft tied beneath the island plat- 
form. Would he be safe here until he 
could collect his thoughts? He climbed 
aboard, edged into the streak of sunshine 
and allowed himself to relax. 

Within twenty-four hours Dick Bracket 
had found his way back to- the Venusian 
Capitol, to the bedside of Captain Meetz. 

“Not so fast,” the Captain said, rousing 
up and propping a pillow behind his back. 
“You’re too excited, Dick. I can’t make 
head nor tail of your story. Did the Doc- 
tor know you came in here? I’m sup- 
posed to be a sick man, you know.” 

“I slipped in without being seen. A few 
bouts ago I was out there in the sea, hiding 
under that little platform.” 

“What little platform?” 

“The one above the hidden city.” 

“What hidden city?” 

“The one where the girl is — the girl that 
Wellington sent us here to find.” 

The pained expression of Captain Meetz 
was not from his bullet wound or his ill- 
ness. His whole illusion about his Venu- 
sian venture was suddenly shaken. 

“But that was a fake! ” he exploded. “A 
trumped-up story. Wellington never 
took any stock in the fanciful yarn that 
Mr. Vest told about a beautiful girl on a 
white horse. You know that, Dick!” 

Dick stared past the Captain. His lips 
were tight. In his eyes was the vision of 
a sapphire sea. 

“I tell you, it’s true, Captain. I was 
drifting back to shore on a little raft when 
she came to me.” 

“From where?” 

“Right up out of the water. Hell, man, 
she was the most beautiful thing you ever 
saw. The spray of the sea was all over me 
as that big white stallion came dashing out 
of the waves, and there she was riding like 
a queen — ” 

“What have you been drinking?” 
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“Not a damned thing. ” 

“You look bad. You need rest and 
nourishment, I’ll bet. You’re not yourself. 
Now these plans for a Wellington em- 
pire — .” 

The Captain broke off sharply. His hot- 
headed young assistant was coming toward 
him, fists doubled. Such rash, insane be- 
havior was typical. Back in the States 
there would be a straitjacket for this lad. 

The Captain waved his hand in ac- 
quiescence. “All right, all right — go on 
with your story.” 

“You believe me?” Dick clutched the 
Captain by the shoulders. “I’m telling 
you, she’s there I Out there in the waves! 
We’ve got to turn our whole scheme about 
— give Wellington what he sent us for. 
Capture that prize . . 

HTHE captain might have suffered a re- 
lapse. To dream of an empire, or- 
ganized in secret under the very nose of 
the authorities; to scream the well laid 
plans under the guise of a quest for a 
fantastic beauty needed by a billionaire 
for his show business — and then, out of a 
blue sky, to be informed that the declared 
prize was not a fantasy after all, but a liv- 
ing and breathing reality — this was enough 
to stun a sick man into insensibility. 

Captain Meetz > was not stunned. He 
was a man of great energy and drive. 

“I’m getting up from here,” he said. 

“You’d better consult the doctor.” 

“Doctor be damned. I’ve got business 
to take care of. I’m going to get word back 
to Wellington—” 

The captain was too busy with his own 
thoughts, to listen carefully to Dick’s fur- 
ther talk about his encounter with the 
beautiful girl. But he caught a sketchy 
idea. Dick had had a glimpse of a world 
beneath the sea— a world where guards 
captured any foreigner who tried to in- 
trude — a world where an earth man would 
come in handy for an urgent matter con- 
nected with a ritual — a world that Dick 
had escaped none too soon — a world where 
a beautiful goddess reigned with sorrt- 
mysterious power. 

“She’s a rare one,” Dick conceded. “She 
followed me and tried to give me some 



message that she said was from Stupe 
Smith. But I was too smart for her. I 
wouldn’t listen.” 

CHAPTER XXXV 

f D 'HE camp which the earth party es- 
tablished above the Thirteenth Finger 
was enlivened by the presence of Gypsy 
Brown’s little friend with the orange wings. 
When she and Thelma returned from an 
errand to the plane, they saw that some 
wood had been added to the campfire, and 
the camp stool had been moved up close. 

“Somebody hass ben varming his veet 
at our vire,” Gypsy Brown said. 

“You sound like a recitation of the three 
bears,” said Thelma. “Someone has been 
eating my porridge.” 

“Has it? I mean, did dey?” Gypsy 
asked, half in alarm. “Oh my! Somevun 
hass been eating my chocolate pies! And 
chust look! Dey left dere calling card.” 

“Where?” said Thelma. 

“In der pie — sticking straight up. Dot 
rascal; dot leedle orange-vinged mis- 
chief!” 

The “calling card” was a tiny orange 
feather, Gooyay’s, unquestionably. The 
little vagabond had had his share of re- 
freshment during their absence. He had 
eaten all of the pie except one piece. That 
piece he had stuck his feather on like a 
miniature flag. 

“Dot vas to show us who done it,” Gyp- 
sy said, “So ve vouldn’t tink it vas a regu- 
lar thief.” 

“By rights,” said Thelma, “we ought to 
spank him. But if we did he would think 
it was a new earth joke, and he would 
laugh like a little- monkey.” 

“I vould like to take him back to der 
earth with me,” said Gypsy, “and veed him 
chocolate pies der rest of his 'life. Vith 
his vings he would be mine own leedle 
angel.” 

Thelma laughed at this. “With his wings 
you would have a merry time keeping track 
of him. He would fly across the country 
to play baseball, I’ll bet, and how would 
you call him home when it was^supper 
time?” 

“Don’t vorry,” Gypsy said, with a wink, 
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“Ven I bake chocolate pies, he don’t forget 
about supper.” 

“You’re right,” said Thelma, “He’ll 
come home — and bring all of the baseball 
team with him.” 

A LL but four members of the earth 
^ party were present at this Oceanside 
camp. As Dr. Jabetta remarked, it was 
an unusual thing for so many of them to 
be reunited. 

“The Captain should be with us too,” 
the Doctor said, “He could be back on his 
feet now if he hadn’t worried so much.” 

The other three members who were miss- 
ing were Stupe Smith, Dick Bracket and 
Bull Fiddle. As to Stupe’s strange disap- 
pearance there was much concern. Hefty 
and some of the others were scouting over 
the hills at present, trying to find some 
trace of him. 

Dick’s disappearance was a matter 
which was discussed only in secret. The 
few who had come in the first plane, 
brought here at the command of Dick, 
knew the dread secret — or believed, they 
knew. They had last seen him tied to the 
back of a lumbering giant snail. They 
believed that he had been deyoured. 

The most unaccountable case was that 
of Bull Fiddle. At mid-day, shortly* after 
the second plane had arrived, the first one 
had taken off. An unscheduled flight. 
Since only Bull Fiddle was unaccounted 
for, everyone assumed that he must have 
yielded to some perverse impulse to run 
away. Where had he gone? And why? 

“Those Fiddle brothers are an erratic 
lot,” the doctor said guardedly. 

Gypsy Brown made no comment. Pri- 
vately she was suspicious of everyone.. 
The doctor needn’t try to confide in her. 
She might share confidences with Hefty 
and the Stevens’ sisters, but she knew she 
would learn more by keeping here ears 
open and her» mouth shut. 

“It looks like we’ll be here for some 
time,” the doctor went on, “With the cap- 
tain out of the picture and Stupe and Dick 
both absent, we should hold an election to 
see who .is boss!” 

“Who vunts to be bossed by a boss?” 
Gypsy Brown grumbled, and went about 



her business. 

“You’d better keep a t sharp watch over 
your little winged pet,” the doctor said, 
deciding that some leadership was neces- 
sary. “There are probably more winged 
men around us than we know. Are you 
keeping him tied?” 

Gypsy Brown nodded. She would look 
out for Gooyay all right. She hadn’t for- 
gotten that some winged rapscallion had 
stolen her suitcase. She was still deter- 
mined to keep the little fellow as a hostage. 

. Everyone was worried because there 
was only one plane now, but neither the 
Stevens sisters nor Gypsy saw fit to invest 
any authority in Dr. Jabetta. Jake Fiddle 
was surly over his brother’s unaccountable 
departure. The others preferred to leave 
him alone. Things looked black to Hefty. 
Stupe’s disappearance had left the party in 
a hole. 

T ITTLE Hefty trudged wearily down 
the mountainside, the picture of fa- 
tigue and despair. It was nearly sunset, 
and he had been hiking all day. He set- 
tled himself on a folded blanket at the 
mouth of the cave, and one of the Stevens 
girls unlaced his shoes and prepared a foot- 
bath for him. -j 

“No signs of Stupe?” Thelma Stevens 
asked. 

“None.” Hefty’s voice was so hoarse he 
could hardly speak. 

“Poor man, you’ve been shouting your 
lungs out all day long.” 

“Vat you need,” said Gypsy, “is a vew 
good Sviss yodelers.” 

They tried to cheer him up with con- 
versation, but he was too weary to respond. 

“Chust leaf him alone,” Gypsy said, 
“He needs some rest.” 

While the others prepared for their 
night’s lodging in the hillside caves, Hefty 
looked out over the sloping valley to the 
calm sea. Tomorrow, he thought, he would 
fly out over the waters on the chance that 
he might find — what? An inhabited is- 
land? Another continent? Some low 
atoll that could not be seen from the moun- 
tain tops? It was not like Stupe to dis- 
appear without leaving a trail. Not unless 
he had been urged on by some promising 
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pursuit. 

The sky darkened. Hefty’s eyes drifted 
along the crest of the mountains, watching 
for any signs of winged men. Soon, he 
knew, their dark forms would be floating 
overhead. They would, no doubt, flock 
around the plane, attempting to enter it. 
But the Stevens girls had checked every- 
thing. 

Suddenly, Hefty’s attention was at- 
tracted by the splash of waters about two 
hundred yards to the south.. In the twi- 
light he could not be sure what had made 
the noise. A dark object seemed to be 
plunging up out of the sea. It was coming 
fast. It struck the bank with a gallop of 
hoofs. 

“HP/LE girl on the horse!” Hefty ex- 
claimed automatically. That appa- 
rition which Mr. Vest had once described 
so vividly leaped into his mind. In his 
tired state he could hardly trust his own 
senses, but the reality was there — the 
pounding of hoofs — the running object 
growing whiter as it approached — a power- 
ful white stallion bearing a lone rider. 

Before Hefty could break out of his 
momentary paralysis, the girl was riding 
past him. She carried a harpoon in her 
right hand which she waved against the 
sky. Something was attached to the har- 
poon — a small fish perhaps. At the mo- 
ment that was the least of his interests. 
A cool breeze whipped his face. A flutter 
of the girl’s robe sounded upon his ears 
like the terrifying beat of an invader’s 
wings, but this girl was not a winged crea- 
ture. She was simply the most dazzling 
phantom of a magic night that Hefty could 
possibly imagine. 

“What’s going on out there?” came the 
shout of Dr. Jabetta from one of the caves. 

Hefty couldn’t answer. He was speech- 
less. The passing sight absorbed him so 
completely that he was frozen to the spot. 
He saw the horse swing about and come 
galloping back. The harpoon was waving 
like a fan, and Hefty shrank, believing that 
the girl was about to hurl it at him. As 
the hoofs thundered toward him, they 
slowed a trifle. The girl was calling some- 
thing to him. She shook the harpoon in 



such a way that the object it held fell free. 
-It floated to the ground. 

It was a letter — and Hefty was no longer 
a statue. He was scrambling over the 
ground to recover it before the other mem- 
bers of the party emerged from the caves. 
As they appeared, bobbing out two and 
three at a time, calling all manner of 
frightened questions, Hefty waved them 
away with noncommittal answers. 

“Wingmen?” 

“Must have been,” Hefty replied, trying 
to appear unruffled. “They went so fast 
I couldn’t see them. Must have been a 
whole flock of ’em.” 

He had hidden the letter inside his 
shirt. 

“You’d better get inside where it’s 
safe.” 

“Reckon I’d better,” Hefty agreed. He 
started in and fainted dead away. 

“What’s the matter with him?” Dr. 
Jabetta said. “Get back, folks, and give 
him air. Let’s open his collar — .” 

When Hefty came to his senses, he saw 
a mystified group’ around him, demanding 
to know where he had gotten this. 

“What is it?” he asked blankly. 

“It’s a letter to you. It’s from Stupe 
Smith.” 

GHAPTER XXXVI 

in>Y STARLIGHT the flock of wingmen 
alighted at the edge of the bluff some- 
where above the South East Ocean. Guna- 
woo gathered the group around him and 
launched into an oration. He knew that 
many of his companions were near ex- 
haustion after the long flight. It gave him 
a sense of power to be ready with a speech 
that would set the next course of action. 

“Breathe deeply, my men. Relax your 
wings. We will not undertake an attack 
until nearly dawn. You will find food in 
abundance at the upper edges of the next 
line of mountains. Feed lightly and then 
sleep. I shall awaken you in time.” 

Gunawoo took a few scouts with him 
and proceeded to the Thirteenth Finger. 
They flew low so that they would not be 
seen against the sky. 

One of them called, “There is the sky 
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machine. See it? Toward the sea. — ” 

Gunawoo led the party in a wide circle 
to the East of the dark object on the 
beach. Within a hundred yards of it they 
fluttered down and proceeded on foot. No 
word was spoken. They advanced with 
every expectation that they would meet a 
guard. 

“Wait,” Gunawoo whispered. “There 
should be two sky ships, not one. We do 
not know whether this is the one we fol- 
lowed.” 

“I will remember the design on the 
wings,” one of the scouts said. 

They moved closer and the scout took a 
separate course. If Gunawoo could draw 
the guard away, the scout would have a 
chance to examine the design. 

“Get down,” Gunawoo commanded in a 
whisper. His three companions followed 
his actions. As they crouched against the 
sand, Gunawoo began to scrape his hands 
over the surface. He found some stones 
and began to beat them together, lightly at 
first, then louder. Then he stopped and 
-listened. 

From out of the darkness came the voice 
of an Earth Man. 

“Who’s there?” 

A flashlight went on. It began to sweep 
the ground a little distance before them. 

“Lie low,” Gunawoo whispered. They 
remained in a huddle, their faces against 
the sand. The light was approaching them 
slowly. 

“Who’s there?” 

r T''HEY waited until the approaching 
, 1 guard came within thirty feet then 
Gunawoo gave the signal and they leaped 
up simultaneously. As was their custom, 
they flew outward in all directions. The 
light staged a series of zigzag streaks that 
caught their wing" tips. The guard was 
running back toward his -plane. Perhaps 
he sensed that this was a ruse. 

“This way!” Gunawoo shouted. 

A few moments later the other scout re- 
joined them and his report was satisfac- 
tory. This was the plane in which little 
Gooyay had been kidnaped. Gunawoo 
was elated. Now he could boast he had 
been certain, all along, that this was the 



'plane they,had pursued. They would set 
their plans for the. last hour of night. 

One of the scouts suggested that little 
Gooyay might be expecting winged visitors 
at this very moment. 

“If we would fly along the line of caves, 
flapping our wings, he might come out.” 

“I am making the plans,” said Gunawoo. 
“To rescue Gooyay is one thing, to capture 
some magical supplies is quite another. We 
need the first glimpse of morning light.” 

An hour before dawn Dr. Jabetta was 
doing sentinel duty. He was armed with 
a pistol and a flashlight and as he trudged 
back and forth past the entrances -to the 
caves he wondered whether the night 
would pass without trouble. Each time he 
walked toward a certain tooth-shaped rock 
he tried to visualize his- actions in case a 
wingman should spring up from behind it. 
Would tje shoot first and ask questions 
afterward? Would he follow the wishes of 
the American Ambassador and try to talk 
his way to peace? 

The black sky was softening with a first 
hint of morning gray. Dr. Jabetta scanned 
every dim line along the hills. His vigil 
would soon be over. Then he could sleep 
the forenoon away, he hoped. 

A slight flutter sounded from somewhere 
up the mountainside. He stopped, listened. 

From inside one of the caves he heard 
the faint whimper of little Gooyay, stirring 
in his sleep. Gypsy Brown had tied a cord 
to the little fellow’s ankle 'so he wouldn’t 
slip away in the night — not without a 
warning jerk on the cord, the other end 
of which was tied to her own ankle. 

The whimper quieted. Gooyay had 
probably gone back to sleep. He had not 
been frightened by the strange company. 
The bond of affection which had so quickly 
sprung up between him and Gypsy Brown 
was remarkable. 

OOFT footfalls were audible from an- 
^ other direction. Jabetta turned slowly, 
angering. No wingmen could be seen, yet 
he felt that they might be all around him, 
closing in for the kill. 

“I should warn the party,” he said to 
himself. He had a vision of Gypsy Brown 
and the Stevens sisters being massacred 
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in their sleep. “It would be a crime, they 
say, to take a shot at those wings.” 

Mumbling to himself, he carefully 
slipped his pistol into his pocket and drew 
forth something else — a tiny object smaller 
than his little finger. 

Rustle Rustle . The unseen 

wingmen were close around him in the 
thinning darkness. They would hear his 
voice if he called. He walked toward the 
tooth-shaped rock. 

“Hello . Hello . . 

His voice sounded hollow. 

“Hello, wingmen 

No answer. 

"I have a gift for the leader of your 
band. Do you hear me? Is the leader 
of your band a coward?” 

Before the graying tooth of stone Dr. 
Jabetta repeated his. challenge. Between 
his slow spoken words he could hear guard- 
ed whispers. 

“If the leader of your band will step 
forth and shake hands with me I will give 
him a gift. But let me warn him — if he is 
a coward, he will not dare to shake hands 
with me. He will not dare — ” 

A squawking, metallic voice called out 
an answer. It came from behind the very 
tooth-shaped rock. Dr. Jabetta had 
guessed right. The leader had chosen that 
advanced position. 

“You would dare to shake my hand?” 
came the voice. Gunawoo, the black- 
winged leader stepped out of hiding. He 
pranced forth like a conqueror, and though 
the doctor knew nothing of his name or 
identity, he guessed from the wingman’s 
actions, that a host of wingmen must be 
watching him. 

Gunawoo leaped to the top of the rock, 
gave a quick proud flutter and an arrogant 
squawk. 

“We’ll see who is the coward.” 

He leaped down and took three steps 
toward his challenger. 

Doctor Jabetta extended his right hand. 
Between his fingers the hypodermic needle 
was ready. 

They shook hands. The big black 
winged fellow gave a little gasp of pain 
and surprise. 

Dawn’s soft light must have revealed 



that weird meeting to countless pairs of 
curious eyes. The faint whispers could 
be heard from many directions. The ahs 
of surprise! 

Gunawoo towered tall. His wings jerked 
outward, twitched strangely, then dropped. 
Gunawoo was staggering — stumbling — 
falling! 

Crunch! One of his handsome wings 
folded under him as he went down. He 
rolled onto it, half a turn, and then lay 
still in death. 

Dr. Jabetta stood poised like a statue, 
right hand extended. 

“Hello . . Hello .” he called. “Is 
there a leader of the wingmen who will 
step forth and shake hands with me?” 

The whispers had ceased. 

Dr. Jabetta did not repeat the challenge. 
'He simply stood, waiting. His throat had 
tightened. He was afraid that his voice 
would crack if he indulged in one more 
thunderous shout. The fact was, Dr. 
Jabetta was scared. 

But temporarily, at least, he had won 
his battle. Now the barely audible shuf- 
fling of footsteps assured him that the ene- 
my were returning. They would move back 
into the hills quietly. He. had won a de- 
laying action. 

A few minutes later Gypsy Brown con- 
fronted him at one of the cave entrances. 

“Vonderful! Vonderful!” 

“Did you hear?” 

“Effryting!” She shook her head as if 
trying to shake out of her dizziness. “Ven 
he came out to shake hands I vas so scared 
I almost died. But he beat me to it. Iss 
he dead?” 

“He acts like it.” 

“Ooh,” said Gypsy, “could I haf a 
veather vor a souvenir? Vat you tink 
made him die so quick?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” said the doctor. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

IP^OWN in the world which Stupendous 
Smith had called an inverted salad 
bowl under the sea, the stone-glass wall 
was leaking. Here was news. Every resi- 
dent of the submarine city was concerned 
by this most unusual happening. 
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'The cause of the leak was well known. 

A “foreigner” had invaded the premises, 
had resisted seizure, had climbed out of 
reach of the guards, and had thrown an 
explosive stick at them. The stick had 
bounced against the glass wall and caused 
a dreadful flash of fire. 

At the time the black blotch which the 
explosion had left on the wall had not 
been considered a threat to the safety of 
the people. Most of the talk had con- 
cerned the stupidity of the guards. How 
could they have been so careless as to let 
a marauder slip through their fingers? - 
They should be investigated. Political ap- 
pointees, no doubt-. 

But within a few hours someone roused 
out of his night’s sleep, awakened by the 
steady swish of water flowing down the 
surface of the wall. It was a flat stream, 
less than two feet wide, and slow. Just 
enough to be audible. They reported 
their find to the Egg Inspector. 

Let it be said that the Inspector, for all 
his years of preparing, the city for danger, 
was no alarmist. A lesser man might have 
pulled the signal cord that would have set 
off the wild clanging of six alarm bells, one 
in each of the supporting towers. The In- 
spector, being fonder of a full night’s 
sleep than an hour of official glory, listened 
to the report of particulars and nodded. 

“It is not serious,” he said. “Go back 
to bed.”' 

Then he turned over and went to sleep. 

True, the leak did not appear serious 
to any of the officials when they-examined 
it the following day. If it had not been 
for the smoky blotch reminiscent of the 
flash of fire, the citizens might have taken 
the event to be nothing. 

But the water kept coming. 

Stupendous Smith wondered what 
Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu would say 
when she returned. She had ridden away 
through the sea soon after- the recent vi- o 
olence. 

QTUPE was again pressed into service 
^ as an assistant to the Inspector. He 
stood by while the engineers dragged the 
end of the giant caterpillar-shaped hose 
from a nearby tower to the point of the 



leak. The Old Man was called over from 
his balcony throne to oversee the opera- 
tions. 

“Start the patch at the underside,” the 
Old Man advised, “and build it wide and 
thick.” 

Out of the hose a stream of stone-glass 
poured forth in molten form, pressed out 
by the force of live steam. 

Stupe thought of a gigantic garden hose 
spouting a spray of glue. 

The soft spot, small enough that it might 
have been plugged by a book, was sur- 
rounded by ten foot streaks from the ex- 
plosion. When the stone-glass workers 
finished their patch, the whole blotched 
area was covered. 

“There,” said the Old Man. “You’ll 
have no more trouble.” 

“A good job,” said the Inspector. Then 
he chuckled, “When we have flood drill 
this season the people will remember this 
little incident. They’ll think it’s the real 
thing.” 

A few hours later someone reported that 
the wall was leaking again — a very fine 
stream. The Inspector laughed and said 
not to worry, it was only the moisture 
draining down from the new patch. 

Stupe continued to make the rounds of 
the Eggs with the Inspector and it proved 
to be an interesting job. The housewives 
would come out of their shell-like houses 
to exchange all their latest gossip. The 
Inspector was an artist at carrying gossip. 
He could add to or substract from any 
story just enough to tantalize his listeners, 
who would presently be seen trailing across 
to some neighbor’s house to compare notes. 
He could shift his allegiance as readily as 
a chameleon changes its colors. Each of 
the six points of the star-shaped city was 
a separate neighborhood, and each prided 
itself on being more aristocratic than the 
others. The Inspector nourished these 
petty prides by weighing his daily supply 
of news. 

“He’s a regular village newspaper,” 
thought Stupe. “No, a metropolitan news- 
paper with a different edition for each sec- 
tion of the city.” 

The invasion of the “foreigner” had be- 
come such all-absorbing news that Stupe 
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was kept on needles and pins. Sooner or 
later someone was going to discover that 
he too was a foreigner, in spite of his native 
clothes and make-up. However, as long 
as he did the work and the Inspector did 
the talking, everything went well. 

Stupe experienced a chilling fear when 
their rounds brought them back to that 
section of vertical wall directly beneath 
the new patch. 

“It’s still leaking,” said the resident of 
that area. “You ought to do something, 
Inspector. Your patch is no good.” 

y U '’HE Inspector shuddered throughout 
his tremendous bulk, so that the med- 
als on his chest tinkled. His eyebrows 
went up and down and up again. He saw 
that the water was sliding down in a 
smooth three foot sheet, almost silently. 
At the foot of the wall it had formed a 
muddy pool that was spreading into the 
man’s garden and running off along the 
edge of the sidewalk. 

'The Inspector turned to Stupe and said, 
“Come on.” 

“Another patch?” said Stupe. 

“What do you mean, another patch. 
That first patch was no patch. What that 
wall needs is a real patch. Come on.” 

That evening, after another fray with 
the caterpillar-shaped hose, Stupe returned 
to his room at the palace of Zaleena. He 
was weary and his hands were blistered 
and reeking with the smell of stone-glass. 
In his soiled costume he was a sorry sight 
to come before the most attractive girl 
he had ever seen. 

“Zaleena has asked you to come into her 
study,” one of the servants told him. 

Soft purple lights splashed upward along 
the curved walls of the room. He seemed 
to be walking through the mist of a dream. 
One corner was brilliantly lighted, how- 
ever, by a deep amber glow above the 
circular silver desk. The light was like ; 
a canopy over the desk,, a series of illumi- 
nated concentric circles. The effect like 
something magic. The Goddess sat at the 
desk reading a book. Her dark hair was 
highlighted with amber fire. Purple shad- 
ows played at her fingertips. It was like 
a scene from a child’s fairy story, Stupe 



thought— a fairy 'princess in a jewelled 
gown, reading some ancient pages that had 
been inscribed by the hand of some un- 
known mystic. 

Stupe hesitated. 

“Are you afraid of me?” the girl asked, 
looking up. 

He smiled. “I ought to be dressed up in 
a dress suit or something.” 

“Sit down, please. I want to ask you 
something.” 

Stupe bowed and took a chair near her. 
She motioned to him to come closer. Then 
he was sitting at the desk beside her, 
watching as she moved her finger along 
the hand-written page. 

“I can't read it,” Stupe said. “It Isn't 
my language.” 

She was looking at him intently, smiling 
at the corners of her lips, and he wondered 
what she was thinking. 

“Do you remember what you called me 
one time — that day when I first told you 
my name?” 

“You mean — ” Of course he remem- 
bered. 

“Yes,” she said. “You called me -Dudu, 
my fourth name. You called me Dudu 
and I kissed you.” 

He nodded, watching her closely, not 
knowing what to say. 

“Why have you never called me Dudu 
again? . . . Don’t you know?- Didn’t 
you see that it made me very happy? Or 
did you not like it when I kissed you?” 

The heat swept through Stupe’s fore- 
head. He groped for words that would 
give her the honest answer she sought. 

“I want you to' be happy,” he said. “If 
I call you a certain name, does that alone 
make you happy?” 

“Only if it makes you happy, too,” she 
said. 

He was smiling at her intently. “But 
I do not know the meaning of the name.” 

“If you call me Zaleena-Zaleese you are 
worshipping me as my people worship me 
... as a deity. But if you call me Dudu, 
that is because you have decided you are 
the one to love me. It is because you wish 
to be the one — ” Her wistful smile turned 
away from him. Her fingers softly twisted 
the corners of the page she had been read- 
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ing. “Now you know and you will 
not call me Dudu again . not unless you 
understand . what it means . to me 
. — sweetheart . . .” > 

Her words were lost, then, in the breath- 
lessness of a long moment through which 
Stupe had chosen to whisper, “Dudu!” 
over and over again, kissing her twice with 
each whisper. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 



ELLINGTON watched, the take-off 
at the space port on that momentous 
Saturday morning when he sent his second 
expedition to Venus. 

The ship charged off into the sky with a 
mighty roar. Wellington shuddered, then 
remembering himself, he smiled for the 
cameras. There ( were always cameras 

when Wellington appeared in public. 

“What’s it ail about, Mr. Wellington?” 
“Did you finance the expidition, Mr. Well- 
ington?” “Are the Kruegers personal 
friend? of yours, Mr. Wellington?” “Any 
statement for the press, J. J.?” 

,J. J- Wellington turned his questioners 
off with an amused chuckle. “See my press 
agent, boys.” 

Inwardly, he was far less complacent. 
He had had only a few scattered reports 
from the first expedition. None of them 
were particularly favorable. It seemed 
that the American ambassador was watch- 
ing everything too closely. Well, the sec- 
ond expedition would make its mark. 

The secpnd expedition had been loaded 
down with fully three times as much 
equipment as the first. Equipment — yes, 
any inspector would recognize that here 
was the beginning of pioneer outposts. A 
Wellington colony was about to be planted. 

As Mr. Wellington was about to step' 
into his limousine he was confronted by the 
eccentric little Mr. Vest. 

“Ah, how do you do, Mr. Wellington. 
You remember me, I presume?” 

Wellington gave a disturbed, “Wrrff” 
and tried to brush past the little man. But 
Mr. Vest was persistent. 

“I am curious to know, Mr. Wellington, 
what *has developed since I gave you the 
information about Venus.” Mr. Vest 



stepped into the car after Wellington. They 
drove down the street together, Vest 'talk- 
ing brightly, Wellington trying to main- 
tain his stubborn silence. 

“It will make big news in the papers,” 
Mr. Vest went on, “when your party re- 
turns with a pretty girl who can ride un- 
der the sea. Have you decided to estab- 
lish a new night club in her honor?” 1 

“Mr. Vest, you annoy me. Shall I let 
you out at the next corner?” 

“But Mr. Wellington,” the shocked 
little man pleaded, “you were so enthusi- 
astic about the idea. What has happened? 
Aren’t you: — aren’t you — ^haven’t you — 
just' sent another party in search — ?” 

'^[WELLINGTON’S scowl deepened into 
* v lines of rage. “Of all the wild goose 
chases! Mr. Vest, I ought to sue you for 
a million dollars. By Jove, I think I’ll 
do it!” 

“Why? What have I done? 

“You’ve sold me a bad dream, that’s 
what. For the past weeks I’ve been burn- 
ing up dollars like sawdust. All because 
you thought you saw a beautiful girl riding 
under the sea.” 

“But I did! I did! I swear on a stack 
of bibles — ” The little man’s indignant 
protest became a violent squawk. The 
chauffeur slowed down at the curb, and 
looked back to Wellington for his cue. 
Wellington nodded. The chauffeur opened 
the door. 

“Will you get out,” Wellington barked, 
“or shall I call the police?” 

As the limousine pulled away, Mr. Vest 
stood at the curb shaking his fist, shouting, 
“You’ll live to regret this, Wellington, 
you’ll apologize to me some day.” 

* * * 

Ambassador Jewell of Venus was a man 
of integrity". It had never occurred to 
him or any of his associates that his 
problems on this planet might grow too 
big for him. But things had been hap- 
pening so thick and fast during the recent 
weeks that he admitted to himself this 
morning that he was staggering. He faced 
himself in the mirror, talking to himself 
as he shaved. The lines of worry around 
his. eyes had deepened. He tightened his 
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lips with determination. 

“I wasn’t cut out to be a dictator,” he 
said, “I never believed in the iron hand, 
but no one is going to make a fool of me. 
If it takes military discipline to keep my 
house in order, I’ll not flinch.” 

He had arisen with a new inspiration 
this morning, and had acted upon it at 
once. A telephone call to his secretary 
had started the ball rolling. 

An hour later he stood before a. group 
of twenty picked men, all wearing the 
sharp blue uniforms of Venus Capitol 
Guards. Without command, the men had 
arranged themselves in a line before him 
and come to attention. They were not only 
fine specimens, physically, they were men 
who had been proven trustworthy. He 
could confide in them, 

“I shall speak to you frankly,” he began. 
“You have watched the startling develop- 
ments of recent days since the arrival of 
the Wellington expedition. Do you know 
why this expedition was organized? Our 
Capitol newspaper did not give you the full 
answer. I have reason to believe — ” 

The Ambassador paused impressively, 
studying the intent expressions before him. 

“I have reason to believe that the Amer- 
ican billionaire who is financing this expe- 
dition is harboring in the back of his mind 
a colossal scheme — a political scheme 
which amounts to insurrection.” 

TMTIS listeners stood in silence. He drew 
a deep breath and went on. 

“It is my duty to nip this plot in the 
bud. That is why I brought you together. 
You are to keep this information in strict- 
est confidence. Today you will be assigned 
to midget planes and will begin a survey of 
the territory toward the Southeast Ocean. 
I have specific instructions for each of 
you . .” 

Two hours later the planes took off on 
their mission. Ambassador Jewell stood 
on the porch of the embassy building 
watching them disappear into the sun. Now 
he was breathing more easily. It had been 
too much for one man to keep watch on 
the wily activities of Captain Meetz and 
his heterogeneous crew. Recently the Cap- 
tain had left his sick bed and had gone 



t 

forth ostensibly to resume command of 
his party. Like several other flights of 
the two Wellington planes, this one had 
been, unauthorized. In the preceding days 
the Captain had dodged the Ambassador’s 
every attempt to interview him. 

“Meetz has it coming,” the Ambassador 
said to himself. “He has been obstreper- 
ous from the start; Now his every move 
will be guarded and reported to me.”' 

The Ambassador’s reverie was broken 
by the low roar of an approaching space 
ship. He glanced at his watch. This 
wasn’t the regularly scheduled arrival of 
the Venus-Earth Clipper. No, it was a 
strange ship. 

Jewell walked into the reception room, 
and picked up the nearest telephone. He 
contacted his secretary. 

“A new ship is coming in. Has it radi- 
oed in advance?” 

“The message was just received,” the 
secretary replied. “It is another ship from 
the earth — another J. J. Wellington expe- 
dition.” 

The Ambassador groaned and dropped 
the telephone. Another Wellington expe- 
dition! More grief! 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

TP^\R. JABETTA had offered to shake 
hands with the leader of the wing- 
men, and the result had been death. Death 
from a hypodermic needle had struck the 
tall, black-winged Gunawoo. 

From their hiding places among the 
rocks and trees, scores of wingmen saw 
Gunawoo fall. They did not understand 
why. But they had heard the doctor’s 
words. He had warned that a wingman 
who greeted him must not be a coward. 

Had Gunawoo been a coward? The 
wingmen trembled, wondering. They saw 
the doctor standing there, a dark form 
against the graying morning sky. He stood 
in an attitude of awe, as if he, himself, 
had been surprised at the sudden stroke 
of death. 

They heard voices of .other earth people, 
calling to him from the caves, and they 
understood, as the doctor bent to take a 
few feathers from Gunawoo’s wing, that 
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these were trophies. 

But there had been no explosion of fire- 
arms. What had caused Gunawoo to fall? 
Did the earth man possess the touch of 
death? 

The wingmen retreated slowly, fearfully. 
They were victims of superstition^, like 
most primitive people. An unexplained 
event could easily be magnified in their 
imaginations. The tribal gods must be 
consulted before they plunged ahead with 
the attack. 

The parents of Gooyay were more real- 
istic! They had come to rescue their son. 
Their, son’s life was far more important 
than any general victory over the party- of 
earth men. Gunawoo’s plan had been to 
engage these strangers in open battle. He 
had had his own motives apart from the 
rescue of Gooyay. He had been spoiled by 
his taste of earth men’s weapons, and as a 
result had had bright visions of capturing 
a large supply of the deadly, explosive 
guns. 

But now Gunawoo lay still upon the 
ground with one wing -bent under him. The 
retreating wingmen whispered, “His plan 
was not the plan of the gods,” they de- 
cided. “We must" consult the gods.” 

When the full blaze of the morning sun 
swept across the crest of the Thirteenth 
Finger, a conclave of wingmen assembled 
in the shadows beyond. From far around, 
the winged natives were called from their 
breakfasts of snail flesh to attend the dis- 
cussion. 

"What is to be done?” the parents of 
Gooyay asked patiently. "Is there a tribal 
leader among us who knows the will of 
the gods?” 

HPHE aged leaders were ushered to the 
center of the circle — lame men with 
scarred faces and broken wing tips. The 
younger warriors listened respectfully 
while their elders talked. The" sun climbed 
high. The waves of .the ocean pounded 
ceaselessly against the shore. At length a 
course of action was agreed upon. 

“If we surround them they cannot fly 
past us. They have no wings. We shall 
enclose them and wait. If they send a 
spokesman to us, we shall present our de- 



mands. We want Gooyay returned to us. 
alive. And we want the body of Guna- 
woo.” ' 

“And what if they turn their deadly 
firearms upon us?” 

"Then that will be the signal for us to 
fly at them and • slaughter them without 
mercy. Some of us will be killed, but we^ 
shall win.” 

The aged spokesman made a sign to 
show that his words had the personal, ap- 
proval of the tribal gods. Then he limped 
out of the circle with his proud head held 
high. It was a memorable hour for the 
old chieftain, and his audience wondered 
if he would take to his wings to celebrate 
his triumph. No, his flying days were 
over. He would limp sadly back to his 
mountain lair. He had played his part. 

It was late afternoon when the long line 
of wingmen moved down The east slope 
of the Thirteenth Finger. Panno and La- 
tee, themselves, led the procession. They 
saw a few of the earth people running back 
to their caves and heard the alarmed 
shouts. They listened for the voice of 
Gooyay and once Latee was sure she heard 
his little voice in an outcry of excite- 
ment. 

The line passed between the caves and 
the one great flying ship that was parked 
on the beach. Thus, the earth people were 
cut off from their one means of escape. 

Two of the earth men, the doctor and a 
short fellow named Hefty, scurried back 
to camp just in time to avoid being closed 
out. 

A whisper of warning ran through the 
ranks. There was the man who had 
shaken hands with Gunawoo at dawn. Be- 
ware of him. In his hand was the touch 
of death. For the mute evidence was still 
before their eyes. The body of Gunawoo 
had not been touched. 

When the sun lowered over the line of 
mountains, a complete circle of wingmen 
surrounded the camp. They stood at ease, 
and there they would stand through the 
coming days and nights until their prison- 
ers came to terms. 

Hefty Winkle sprinted at top speed. 
There was no way of knowing what the 
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wingmen intended. In such numbers they 
might pounce upon the earth party and 
fight without mercy. 

TT WAS hard on Hefty’s morale to have 
to run for his life. If he had been run- 
ning at Stupe Smith’s side he could have 
maintained his eternal faith that every- 
thing was happening for the best. For him, 
Stupe was a bulwark of strength. But now 
it was Dr. Jabetta who ran with him. The 
doctor was such a morose, mysterious per- 
son that, try as he would, Hefty could not 
feel a solid confidence in him. 

“Which cave?” Hefty called. 

“The farther one. All the supplies have 
been moved over there.” Dr. Jabetta had 
taken charge more or less informally. A 
half an hour ago he had gone up the hill- 
side to warn Hefty that the line of wing- 
men was forming. 

“This is bad,” Hefty panted. He might 
have expressed his fears more fully. He 
knew what the wingmen must be thinking. 
Here was the man who had caused the 
death v of their leader somehow. The pres- 
tige from that event was being lost. No 
man with a sure grip on a magic power 
would be running away from danger. 

They entered the larger cave, and 
turned to look back at the line of wingmen. 
Oddly enough, the attackers were standing 
at bay. They appeared to have no inten- 
tion of moving up. Perhaps they would 
wait until dark. 

“What has happened to Gooyay?” was 
Hefty’s first' question. 

“S-S-Sh!” Thelma Stevens placed a 
restraining hand on his arm. “The little 
fellow is way back in the deep tunnel. 
Gypsy Brown has quieted him. She doesn’t 
like to keep him tied up all the time, but 
you know what would happen if he looked 
out and saw this unholy nightmare.” 

“We’d better let him go. It may save 
us trouble in the long run. Don’t you 
think so, Doctor?” Hefty asked. Dr. Ja- 
betta held his silence. He was looking 
back at the row of wingmen as if fascinated 
by the myriad colors of their wings. No 
doubt he knew that they had recognized 
him. 

“If there was any way to close the en- 



trance to this cave, we’d have a fighting 1 
chance,” said Hefty. 

Thelma was tugging at his arm. “If we 
can go way back in, there’d be more chance 
We’ve found some new channels leading 
off from the narrow tunnel.” 

“Go ahead,” said Dr. Jabetta. He was 
examining the hypodermic needle in his 
hand. “I’ll stand guard.” 

For a moment, Hefty was undecided. 
Thelma pleaded with him to come on. He 
could hear the low echoes of voices from 
the rest of the party. They would need 
his leadership in the absence of Stupe. 

He nodded, “Okay.” He started. Then 
the doctor called him back. 

“One word, Hefty.” The doctor’s voice 
lowered to a confidential tone. “There is 
something I want to tell you.” 

“Huh?” 

“This might be our. last chance to talk, 
you know,” said the doctor. “If they come 
in on us — .” 

“I understand,” said Hefty. 

“All right, then here it is.” The doctor 
drew a deep breath as if to divest himself 
of some weighty matter. 

“^TITE’VE been sent up to this planet on 
* * false pretenses. And still — I don’t 
know. I mean, it looks as if we might be 
on the right trail after all.” 

“I don’t get you,” said Hefty. 

“A few nights ago I succeeded in making 
Captain Meetz talk. Confidentially, I 
doped him to loosen his tongue. What he 
revealed was worth- knowing. He believes 
not one word of Mr. Vest’s story about 
some phenomenal female who rides under 
the sea.” 

“Huh — I’ll be damned.” He had heard 
a similar story from Dick Bracket. 

“You see, Wellington has an ulterior 
motive. All of this talk about a girl is 
simply a ruse. His real purpose was to 
make an excuse to send supplies — military 
supplies and everything else needed to un- 
dertake his own colonization.” 

Hefty’s eyes widened. “His own? He 
must be an ambitious cuss.” 

The doctor nodded. That was it in a 
nutshell. The doctor had once tricked the 
Captain into revealing the whole inside 
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plan and had learned that Stupendous 
Smith had been rung in on the deal simply 
to make it look authentic. “That million 
dollar award was simply bait for a sucker.” 
Hefty frowned and mopped his forehead. 
Dozens of questions leaped through his 
mind. He reached into his pocket for his 
letter which the girl had delivered to him 
only a few hours before. 

“Something’s haywire,” said Hefty. “I 
wasn’t dreaming when I received this.” He 
twisted the letter in his fingers to be sure 
it was real. “I saw her. She rode so fast 
that the dust cloud liked to 'blinded me, 
and now you Tell me — .” 

“That’s the very point, Hefty,” the doc- 
tor tapped him nervously on the shoulder. 
“As soon?as we read your letter and found 
that it was from Stupe — as soon as we 
knew that he had seen this marvelous 
thing that we came to find — the whole pic- 
ture was turned right side up again. Now, 
do you see? We’ve got to go through with 
it according to plan. Between us we’ve 
got to see that Stupe wins. Then Welling- 
ton will be the goat — not us.” 

Hefty hurried along the passage to over- 
take Thelma. She had been peevish over 
being left out of a confidential visit with 
the doctor, but she liked Hefty well enough 
fo do the favor he asked. “You’ve got to 
help me,” he said. “We will have to 
make Gypsy Brown understand. There’s 
nothing to do but release her little winged 
prisoner — the sooner, the better.” 

“I don’t think she’ll do it,” said Thelma. 
“She’s stubborn, you know. She thinks 
she’ll get her suitcase back eventually if 
she holds, out.” 

“Her suitcase be damned,” Hefty 
growled. “We have too much at stake 
to worry about a suitcase.” 

A FEW minutes later they overtook 
Gypsy. Hefty had to talk fast. It 
wasn’t easy to argue against a headstrong 
person like the cook. 

“Please, friend, please! You know how 
much this means to Stupe and all of us. 
We’re not heading for a dead end now. We 
know that there is an undersea world. -We 
have Stupe’s letter to prove it. And the 
girl — I siw her with my own eyes. Are 



we going to let the whole game fall through 
just to help you get your revenge for a lost 
suitcase?” 

“It vass a brand new zootcase,” Gypsy 
said sadly, “but if you say so — .” 

“That’s a pal, Gypsy, turn the little fel- 
low loose — anything to get rid of this band 
of wingmen. Then we’ll be free to go down 
to the sea . . .” 

It all sounded so simple, so easy. Little 
Gooyay’s parents were waiting for him out- 
side, no' doubt. If he would fly off to them, 
then the party of attackers would disband. 
Or would they?” 

But there was one tiny flaw in the plan. 
The little winged rascal had out-distanced 
-the rest of the earth party In his chase 
down through the tunnels. 

“Vare iss he?” Gypsy asked one of the 
others. 

“Gone on ahead,” said Jake Fiddle in a 
sour voice. 

“I’ll try to find him,” Thelma said. 

Hefty followed along with her, combing 
the walls with his flashlight. Their voices 
echoed back to them as they called. The 
other members of the party gathered into 
one of the dark chambers from which 
several smaller passages branched outward 
in a fan-like formation. Thelma spread a 
blanket to catch a few moment’s rest. 
Frenchy served sandwiches after dividing 
them with his knife. 

“Vare iss he?” Gypsy wailed. 

The flashlight beam searched the floor 
and revealed a small, orange feather point- 
ing toward one of the passages. 

“He went that way,” said Hefty. 

“Playing games, iss he?” Gypsy waggled 
her head to express her disappointment in 
her adopted son. 

There was nothing to do but follow the 
blind trail. A few minutes later they came 
upon another feather. The little fellow 
was playing a game all right, stripping his 
wings to make a trad for them. 

“The rest of you had better go on back,” 
said Hefty. “I’ll find him and be back 
soon.” 

Thelma agreed that that was best. “If 
we get a chance we’ll let his parents know.” 
There was worry in her voice. “I do hope 
everything will be all right.” 
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And Gypsy Brown added with a note of 
terror, “Do be careful, Hefty. If you go 
lost, dot vould be awful. Come back soon 
or ve’ll vollow you.” 

CHAPTER XL 

TJENEATH the amber light Stupendous 
Smith studied the pages of the aged 
book. Its hand-written script was at first 
mystifying to him, but with the key which 
Zaleena-Zaleese explained to him, he was 
able to read. The bright black letters 
glinted with edges of gold as he bent the 
thick pages in his hands. 

Ancient mysteries . the heritage of 
some half forgotten deity . . . the forecast 
of innumerable faiths . . . the prediction of 
a sinking city 

“I shall leave you to study these pages,” 
said the goddess. 

The hours passed swiftly. In his mind’s 
eye Stupe saw many pictures. He was not 
sure how much of his vision was evoked by 
the words on the printed page or how much 
was the drifting of his own imagination. 
Around him the purple lights glowed softly. 
Overhead the concentric circles of amber 
became dimmer and dimmer. The page 
was no longer visible. Before his eyes 
there passed a succession of figures — the 
long, long trail of Venusian humanity. 
Strange creatures, different breeds of ani- 
mals and men. Some of the finest human 
specimens that could be imagined, walk- 
ing tall across the plains of Venus; some 
malformed, wretched and misshapen, be- 
ing lost at the end of the trail. 

As he watched, their timeless progress, 
he listened to the whisper of the Spirit 
which guided their destiny. 

At first he was scarcely aware of its 
presence. It was like a steaming cloud, 
drifting high above them. They, the fore- 
bears of the present generation of Venu- 
sians, were being protected by this 
overhanging “cloud.” Then, to his amaze- 
ment, he saw that their lines were divided 
at the upper reaches of a valley so that 
one group followed toward the crest of the 
mountain. Wings appeared on the backs 
of these creatures, tiny at first, then ex- 
panding in breadth until a race of wing- 



men emerged from the summit .and took 
flight. Another gro'up moved along the 
bank of the river, stopping to build villages 
— crude at first, then more complicated 
until the supreme achievements of modern 
civilization began to emerge. 

There were other branches from the 
unwinding sterns of animal life. Some 
seemingly unfortunate creatures were 
doomed to crawl. They accumulated a 
hardness of texture that would protect 
them against the stones of the mountain- 
side. Their backs formed into shells. They 
were sluggish, snail-like creatures larger 
than men but without the direction of any 
human intelligence. 

A S THIS pageant unfolded before 
Stupe’s half closed eyes, he was 
fascinated by the guiding hand of the 
Spirit. Cloud that it was, it was evidently 
a thing omniscient. To each it gave ac- 
cording to the individual’s ability to re- 
ceive. The touch of its steamy fingers 
blessed all creatures as they passed. But 
as this Spirit reached down from the sky, 
it bestowed one gift more precious than 
all the others. ,,This gift was a tangible 
thing — a jewelled object which Stupe saw 
to be a harpoon. This picture so fascinated 
him that he attempted to draw it closer. 
He himself, seeemd to be moving in space 
toward it. It grew larger and larger, its 
rubies and emeralds shining through the 
misty cloud until it was immediately before 
him. 

Then he saw a hand reach up to accept 
this precious gift. He recognized the hand 
— that of Zaleena-Zaleese. 

He gazed, and the amber light above him 
grew stronger and his eyes opened. The 
goddess was indeed beside him and in her 
hand was the harpoon. 

“Oh, have you beeri~ waiting?” Stupe 
asked. “I must have dozed. I was dream- 
ing.” 

The goddess smiled, “It is always like 
a dream when you read from this ancient 
book. Did you see the Spirit?” 

“You mean the cloud that reached down 
with steamy fingers?” 

“That is the Spirit which bestowed upon 
me the gift of a beautiful life.” She closed 
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the book gently, and took his hand. ‘‘Now 
that you have read, there are many more 
things that I can tell you. Come.” 

They walked leisurely to the balcony, 
past the throne where the Old Man was 
dozing, and stopped at the railing to look 
down upon the star-shaped city. 

“There are two kinds of deities, you 
know,” she said quietly, and waited for 
his response. 

“Two kinds?” he echoed, and his hand 
automatically tightened over her fingers. 
If there were other goddesses in this realm, 
he would feel an instinctive jealousy to- 
ward them. To be close to Zaleena-Za- 
leese was having a deep effect upon him. 
With every passing hour this attraction 
for her had grown, and likewise his^rev- 
erence of her. He had met her as a per- 
son, but gradually he was coming to accept 
her as a deity. 

“Two 'kinds of gods?” he repeated. 

“There are the gods which men create," 
she said, “and they are very useful too. 
You have only to turn and glance at the 
throne to see what I mean.” 

CTUPE turned his eyes toward the sleep- 
^ ing old man, head bowed, long white 
beard spread thin over the front of his 
blue coat, hands drooping over the arm of 
his throne. 

“Are you aware that the people have 
made a god of him?” the goddess asked. 
“After his grandfather’s death, he became 
a symbol. His grandfather made the walls. 
Now he keeps watch over them. The peo- 
ple firmly believe that no flood will ever 
destroy this city as long as the Old Man is 
alive." 

“A god of eternal safety,” mused Stupe. 

“That is what they believe. But if the 
Old Man should die, I fear their religion 
will suffer a cruel shock.” 

Stupedooked at her searchingly. “What 
do you believe?” 

She did not answer directly. Something 
was worrying her, and he waited for "her to 
explain these mysteries in her own way. 

“Do you remember something I whis- 
pered to you in your dreams?” she asked. 

“I remember something pretty terrible,” 
he said. “You once whispered that you 



were supposed to become the wife of the 
Old Man, or' something like that.” 

“Understand me, please,” - she said 
slowly. “This is neither his idea nor 
mine, but the wish of the people. They 
wish it because it would promise them 
eternal safety.”- 

“I don’t understand.” 

“I have been given the rarest gift which 
the Spirit has to offer. I am a goddess 
because of that gift. The greatest deity of 
Venus, the guiding hand of our creation, 
has appointed me. This,” she indicated 
the jewelled harpoon, “is the symbol of 
my gift.” 

“And the gift?” 

“Is youth eternal. Upon me and upon 
the White Stallion that bears me through 
the waters has been bestowed the blessing 
of eternal youth!” 

Stupe felt his throat tighten. He was 
keenly aware of the magnetism that played 
into his hand from the touch of her finger- 
tips. In awe he drew away from her. How 
did he dare to share the slightest intimacy 
with her if, indeed, she were a person 
charmed with such a blessing? 

“Now .you know how it is,” she said, 
“that I can ride through fire and water 
with no fear of death . . . My people know 
. They depend upon me to use 'my 
birthright in their behalf. This much I 
am willing to do.” 

QTUPE sensed a reservation in her state- 
^ ment. Were they asking her for fav- 
ors beyond her power to give? 

“They believe, however,” she went on, 
“that I have the means to share my gift 
with the ones I choose for a mate. Now 
do you see their plan for me?” 

Her glance toward the sleeping Old Man 
made her meaning clear. 

“You mean — ” Stupe looked from the 
throne to the stone-glass wall. 

“Yes. For their safety they wish him to 
live on forever. They believe that if I 
marry him — ” * 

She stopped abruptly, and . turned her 
face away from him. She was suddenly 
walking away and he knew that she was 
weeping. 

“Dudu!” he called, “Dudu,. come -back 
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to me.” v 

She stopped, and turned, her eyes smil- 
ing through the mist of tears. 

‘'We’ll not let this happen, Dudu,” he 
said, taking her in his arms. She looked 
up at him questionably, waiting for him 
to say more. His thoughts flashed back 
through the weird course of events that had 
brought him here. “I’ve come a long, long 
way, Dudu,” he said, kissing her eyelids 
tenderly, “I must have come for some 
purpose.” 

She clung to his arms, and spoke in the 
imploring voice of eternal youth. 

“ Take me back with you . . . Wherever 
you came from, take me back to your land 
Soon, please Will you? Will 
you promise?” 

CHAPTER XU 

HpHE committee which assisted Zaleena- 
Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu in governing the 
city under the sea had grown impatient 
with her delays. They had expected to 
stage a beautiful pageant in honor of the 
Old Man and his many years of guardian- 
ship over their safety. They had urged 
Zaleena that, in the interests of perpetuat- 
ing the present idyllic state of affairs, she 
should make this celebration memorable by 
marrying the man they honored. 

By one device or another, Zaleena had 
succeeded in delaying them. 

“We should first find, a foreigner to offer 
as a sacrifice,” she had once suggested, “in 
order to follow the dictates of the ancient 
ritual of . and she had quoted long 
passages from the ancient volume of mys- 
teries in support of her argument. 

This subterfuge had been good for many 
days of delay. But the appearance of 
Stupe Smith had led her to regret the 
remark. Stupe had come, and she had 
fallen in love with him at- once. He was 
young, strong and handsome. , He was an 
interesting talker, full of marvelous ideas 
about some remote world. His numbers 
did not stop at ten but went all the way 
up to sixty thousand and even farther, 
he said. 

She did pot question why he had come 
or how long he would stay. He was willing 



to be received as her guest. That was all 
she could ask. But because of her earlier 
statement to the committee, she now lived 
in hourly fear ✓ that his identity as a for- 
eigner would be discovered. 

Her servants could be trusted. The Egg 
Inspector was too stupid to catch on. The 
gentle Old Man would never reveal a secret 
that meant new happiness for Zaleena for 
he loved her dearly. 

But now the six committeemen marched 
across the passage from the Old Man’s 
throne to her wall-side palace to talk with 
her. 

She met them in the reception room, 
and asked them to be seated, offering to 
serve refreshments. 

"U'ROM the next room, Stupe Smith lis- 
tened. Some of the voices were stri- 
dent. Things were going badly of late. 

“The wall has been patched four times 
since that unaccountable explosion.” 

“I followed the foreigner who escaped 
our guards,” said Zaleena, trying to soothe 
their nerves. “He found his way back to 
the mainland. We will not be bothered by 
him again.” 

The committeemen voiced their doubts. 
They would feel much safer if they could 
be sure the Old Man would live on forever. 

Then the goddess said something that 
horrified them. “Must you assume that 
I will be with you always? Perhaps I 
have other plans.” 

Stupe’s blood froze. He could imagine 
the surprised reaction. Some of those 
whispered exclamations were, undoubtedly, 
blasphemies. How far did a goddess dare 
go, he wondered, in stirring the wrath of 
her people? 

Stupe wished he could have prepared 
Zaleena for this emergency. A few rash 
words might cost her much needless trou- 
ble. Such impulsiveness, he thought. She 
was already paving the way for a trip to 
his country. But how did he dare plan 
such a trip? 

Always in his mind was the thought of 
bringing her back to J. J. Wellington. An 
ugly prospect. “Here you are, Mr. Wel- 
lington, an attraction from Venus that will 
make your night club crowds go wild with 
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delight,” .he could hear himself saying. 
“One million dollars, please, Mr. Welling- 
ton. Sign on the dotted line. She and 
the horse are all yours.” 

“I could never do It,” Stupe muttered, 
half aloud. “But suppose she insists on 
going with me. Suppose I can’t talk her 
out of my promise? Could I possibly 
smuggle her into America without Welling- 
ton’s knowing? No, even if we hid away 
in Europe or South America the word 
would get out . . .” 

Again he listened. The members of the 
committee were leaving. They were talk- 
ing loud, not so much in anger .as in nerv- 
ous fear, Stupe thought. The city de- 
pended upon them for its welfare. The 
gods help them if Zaleena-Zaleese failed to 
give them the protection they needed. 

“Let us proceed with the celebration in 
honor of the Old Man as early as possible,” 
one of the councilmen said. 

“Withirf-three days,” said Zaleena. 

“And the wedding too?” 

“I shall give you my decision soon,” said 
the goddess. “Good day, gentlemen.” 
“One further point,” said one of the 
men. “Sometime ago you quoted an an- 
cient ritual that referred to a sacrifice.” 
“It may be overlooked,” she said hastily. 
The councilman was not to be. put off 
so easily. “I think a sacrificial victim is 
hiding in our midst. If we do the Old Man 
more honor by torturing and killing one 
of his lesser brothers, let us ferret out this 
foreigner who is among us. Do you agree, 
Zaleena?” 

i 

Stupe waited tensely for the girl’s an- 
swer, but one of the other councilmen 
spoke ahead of her. 

“I think we can soon find this outsider. 
The Inspector’s assistant is said to be a 
stranger. Someone pointed him out to me. 
He stands a little straighter than we, and 
is quicker in the motions of his arms. I 
shall watch for him.” 

“Yes, do,” said the goddess in a tight 
voice. “Good day, gentlemen.” 

* | ^HEY trudged away, talking in hearty 
J ' k voices of their plans for the big public 
celebration. “A pageant . . . Zaleena on 
her white horse The basket throne to 



be lowered . . 

Their voices faded out of hearing. The 
goddess hurried back to Stupe and clutched 
his hands in hers. 

“It’s dreadful,” she said, “I was miser- 
able through every minute of their visit. 
You heard?” 

“Practically everything,” said Stupe. 

“Oh, why did the Spirit ever choose to 
make me a goddess over these people? 
Was it not foreseen that I would come to 
this humiliation?” 

“Don’t be upset, please, Zaleena.” 

“I even threatened to betray them. At 
least they will think so. But I didn’t mean 
it that way, believe me.” 

Stupe tried to comfort her. She was 
demonstrating all of the human qualities 
of any other person. It was not right, 
Stupe thought, for such a beautiful person 
to be so unhappy. 

“You don’t really mean to desert them 
in time of need, do you?” he said, leading 
her into her study. 

Her answer was indirect and full of mys- 
tery. 

“You are very kind, Stupe Smith,” she 
said. “You are kind to everybody. But 
you do not understand my motive. You 
have not read all of the mysteries of this 
book. If I leave these people — if I go to 
your land — ” 

“Yes, go on.” ( 

“Never mind,” she said. “I am not en- 
tirely sure you would want me to go. There 
is some doubt lurking in your mind.” 

Stupe took her searching gaze with his 
steady eyes. He nodded slowly. She was 
right. He did have misgivings. Here she 
was a goddess with power over a people 
who loved her and depended upon her. But 
if she went back with him to the world of 
J. J. Wellington, what would she become? 

“Come,” he said smiling. “Let’s go and 
talk the whole thing over frankly with the 
Old Man.” 

Zaleena gave a surprised laugh. “I was 
just going to suggest' the same thing.” 

Lightheartedly they slipped through the 
palace and across the elevated path to the 
throne above the city. Eternal Youth! 
Zaleena’s Spirit-gift was a contagious qual- 
ity. Stupe was learning to break from his 
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serious mogds into momentary gayety. 

“Prepare for the worst, and hope for 
the best, as we used to say in my land 
far away,” Stupe said, trying to throw off 
his self-consciousness. 

Prepare for the worst? Neither Zaleena 
nor Stupe was prepared for the shocking 
thing they discovered when they ascended 
the steps of the balcony throne. 

“Wake up, Old Man . . . Wake up . . 

Wake . What's the matter with him? 
His hands are cold.” 

“Dead,” said Zaleena quietly. “In his 
sleep Death has overtaken him.” 

CHAPTER XLII 

"C^OR a long while the two of them stood 
in respectful silence. He had been a 
grand Old Man, a deity by the grace of 
men’s belief in him. Now he had slipped 
away from the world of the living, as all 
mortals must do at sometime. 

At once Stupe knew that Zaleena’s diffi- 
culties had bounded out of hand. What 
could she do? The wall, in spite of suc- 
cessive patches was still leaking. The peo- 
ple were complaining that spots around the 
new patch were allowing slow streams of 
water to seep in. 

But for their superstitious faith in the 
Old Man, the whole city would be in a 
panic at this very moment. A. stampede 
of any sort would probably cost several 
lives. 

“They mustn’t know,” Stupe said. “Not 
yet.” 

Zaleena’s eyelids flickered rapidly. She 
walked down the steps to the balcony level, 
took one glance at the quiet city below 
her, then called across to a servant on an 
adjoining bridge. 

“Will you please take a message to the 
committee for me? Tell them this: In 
three days when the celebration is held, I 
shall be wedded to the Old Man.” 

CHAPTER XLIir 

IT ALL happened quietly and swiftly. 

Only a few of Zaleena’s trusted ser- 
vants knew. They assisted her with the 
delicate operation of cutting off the Old 



Man’s white hair, bushy eyebrows and 
flowing beard. Then, they buried him at 
sea, and they mourned in private through 
the hour of dawn. 

It was a bold plan. There was no time 
to waste, Zaleena’s own skilled fingers did 
most of the work, a few servants assisting. 
Stupe Smith lay back in his chair beneath 
the white light as they worked on him. 
The long, white whiskers that had be- 
longed to the Old Man were being pains- 
takingly glued to his face. 

Stupe, henceforth, must be the Old Man. 

“It is the only way,” Zaleena said over 
and over. “You must play the part.” 

Stupe was on pins and needles. His 
furtive eyes watched the reactions of the 
make-up artists as they worked on his face. 
Little by little they were accomplishing 
their purpose with him. 

“The irony of it,” he thought. “The 
goddess of eternal youth loves me, and so 
she makes an Old Man of me.” 

When at last a mirror was set before 
him, Stupe was astonished and delighted 
to discover how he had been transformed. 

Zaleena, having pledged her helpers to 
secrecy, led Stupe at once to the balcony 
throne. Henceforth he would guard the 
spiral stairs that led to the sea platform 
overhead. 

Mirrors were placed in his small throne 
room to enable him to practice the manner- 
isms of the Old Man. He experimented 
with his voice until he learned to speak 
slowly and with the little quaver of age 
in his tones. 

“You are so good a substitute that I am 
not sure you were ever Stupe Smith,” said 
Zaleena, running her fingers through his 
white hair. 

“I may be an Old Man,” he said, “but 
remember you are still Dudu to me.” 

She bent to kiss him, in spite of his long 
beard. Her action was interrupted by the 
footsteps of an official messenger bounding 
up the six steps that lead to the throne 
room. 

“Begging your pardon,” said the messen- 
ger. Stupe’s fingers twitched nervously 
on the arm of his massive chair. This 
was his first test before the eyes of his 
subjects. 
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f I A HE messenger had come to speak to 
Zaleena of the rumor concerning the 
wedding. The news, spreading swiftly 
through the city, was a signal for rejoic- 
ing. 

"Now the undercurrents of fear will 
melt away,” the messenger said. "The 
people know that your marriage to the Old 
Man will guarantee long life to him. He' 
will live on, and our walls will be safe.” 

Stupe held his breath. The messenger’s 
simple faith was touching. But Stupe and 
Zaleena were standing on ( the brink of 
disaster. One word, one slip could shat- 
ter the faith of this man and all his people. 

Stupe kept nodding slowly, just as the 
Old Man would have done. The messen- 
ger gave him only a few kindly glances, 
concentrating most of his attention upon 
Zaleena — and the mirrors. Curiously 
enough, the mirrors, giving back to the 
messenger his own reflection from several 
angles, performed a helpful function. He 
was unconsciously distracted by these 
images of himself so that he did not scru- 
tinize the features of the "Old Man” as 
Stupe had feared he would do. 

"With your permission,” the messenger 
said, “the people would like to begin their 
celebration at once and continue through 
the hour of the wedding.” 

Zaleena turned, to Stupe. He knew her 
thoughts. She was grieving inwardly over 
the loss of the Old Man, and could never 
endure two days of merry-making. It 
would be all the two of them could do to 
carry on with their awful deception. 

She turned the question to him. "How 
would you answer the messenger?” 

Stupe’s throat tightened. He spoke in 
an uneven voice, gesturing slowly with his 
trembling hand. 

“Have the people look to their walls,” he 
said. "The flow of water must be stopped 
completely. Let the workmen try once 
more to build a stronger patch.” 

' 8 'HE messenger bowed, swallowed his 
A disappointment, and hurried away to 
report the wishes of these deities. 

“Well done, Old Man,” Zaleena said 
softly, taking Stupe’s hand. Then he saw 
that she was weeping. “Don’t worry; little 



goddess,” he said. “We’ll come through 
somehow. 

For many minutes he comforted her. She 
was so very human, so full of human weak- 
nesses, that in this dark hour she believed 
she had never deserved the gift of a god- 
dess. Had she the will to go on with this 
desperate plan of deception? 

“The worst is already over,” said Stupe. 
"If your servants will keep our secret, and 
if you will not make any public appearances 
too difficult, no one will ever know.” 

She smiled. “Thank you, Stupe Smith. 
It’s much easier being a goddess with you 
to lean upon.” 

He gave her a comical wink. “The joker 
in your bargain is that you’re going to 
have tQ marry me. Have you stopped to 
think of that?” 

She looked away, and her shining dark 
eyes were wistful as she said, “You needn’t 
feel that you are really married to me, you 
know. After all, we’re only doing this so 
our people will believe — ” 

She didn’t get to finish for Stupe quickly 
drew her into his arms and said, almost 
fiercely, “Dudu, you can’t dodge me that 
way. You and I are going to be married, 
and I mean married.” 

He brushed his white beard out of the 
way so that he could kiss her as convinc- 
ingly as possible under the circumstances. 

There was mischief in her eyes as she 
said, “You’re not behaving at. all like an 
Old Man but I think I’m going to 
like being married to you.” 

CHAPTER XLIV 

TC'ROM South America to New York to 
the Southeast Ocean of Venus, a 
rambling pattern of Stupendous Smith’s 
activities spread wide and deep. 

There were many people . in the Andes 
who remembered the unrecognized heroism 
of Smith’s rescue expedition from many 
months before. 

Through America and Europe many 
comfortable arm-chair travelers mused 
over chance items in the travel magazines 
and paused at the name of “Stupendous” 
Smith. 

“So he’s gone to Venus with some sort 
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of exploring party,” they might say. “Won- 
der what he’ll find up there?” or “I hope 
he gets his dues this time. It seemed to 
me the newspapers never gave him full 
credit for the fine work he did down in 
South America.” 

i 

Ayid readers of the gossip columns in 
Boston or Los Angeles might have com- 
mented too. “Well, of all things. Here it 
says Mae Krueger has gone along with 
her husband on a Venus expedition. Now 
there’s a juicy item. You know she’s the 
only girl Stupe Smith ever fell for, and 
he’s in Venus too.” 

Such. trifles of gossip meant nothing to 
the pompous Mr. Wellington. In his 
mind’s eye, the new empire was at last 
taking shape. Word had come back from 
Venus that the American Ambassador was 
proving no match for the diverse machina- 
tions of his two expeditions. The Am- 
bassador’s activities had, of necessity, 
been limited to sending out scouting par- 
ties and forwarding their reports to Wash- 
ington. 

“They’ll wake up in Washington some 
bright morning,” Wellington said to his 
personal staff of assistants, “to discover 
there’s already a Wellington flag flying 
over the upper half of a continent.” 

Somewhere in England the eccentric 
little Mr. Vest lectured to a group of pro- 
fessors. He climaxed his remarks with, 
“Gentlemen, I have told you these experi- 
ences without exaggeration or restraint. 
And let me add that my story of the 
strange phenomenon of Venus has been 
told only once before, in strictest confi- 
dence^ J. J. Wellington based his expe- 
ditions to Venus upon this story, and as 
long as he acted in good faith this knowl- 
edge remained exclusively his. But now — 
well, Mr. Wellington has misused my in- 
formation for certain unethical purposes. 
His changed attitude has killed my con- 
fidence in him. You, gentlemen, I want 
you to know these facts. If they are of 
any use to the world of science, please 
make the most of them.” 

“It sounds like a figment of Mr. Vest’s 
imagination,” one of the professors com- 
mented afterward, “but I never say yes or 
no to any theory until I have examined the 



evidence. I propose we send a delegation 
to this Mr. Wellington of America and 
ask him to make public the findings of his 
two expeditions . . .” 

|f>jN THE planet of Venus at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Ambassador Jewell 
looked out upon the space port, and pon- 
dered the ills of the world. The American 
Government would have to appropriate 
more money for its interplanetary stations 
if it expected to keep tab on all of these 
pioneers of space. 

The second Wellington party had come 
like an eager prize fighter stepping into the 
ring, and had hardly taken time to shake 
hands. Its leader, Captain Sam Krueger, 
must have had his plans for swift action all 
set. While he and his attractive red-haired 
wife were politely dining with the am- 
'bassador, at noon an official from the space 
port tiptoed into the dining room and whis- 
pered, “Mr. Jewell, they have not allowed 
us to inspect their goods. They appear to 
be all set to move on without unloading.” 

The ambassador paled as he turned to 
his guests. “Is there any reason why the 
official inspection of your equipment 
shouldn’t take place at once?” 

Krueger, a wide shouldered man with a 
hard jaw and thick curly hair, gave a 
solid gesture of approval. “Let ’em do 
their worst, Ambassador. Hell, yes, tell 
’em to go ahead.” 

But his wife had touched the Ambassa- 
dor’s arm with her graceful fingers. “My, 
is time so precious on this planet that we 
can’t wait until we have finished this de- 
lightful dinner? Your officials must have 
been reared in the subway.” 

Ambassador Jewell smiled politely, 
and said that the inspection could wait_ 
until after dinner. 

After dinner he was drawn into an un- 
expected conference concerning the wing- 
men that seemed too important to be de- 
layed. A wingman had , brought back a 
suitcase which one of his fellows had evi- 
dently stolen. This gesture of honesty 
might mean much in the promotion of 
peace between the races. The ambassador 
devoted twenty minutes to the conference, 
and in his absence, the new Wellington 
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party dashed away. 

"Here’s Krueger’s note,” an official said, 
“Their spaceship was all set for an after- 
dinner air cruise. Krueger said he wanted 
to get a bird’s eye view of the planet yet 
this afternoon.” 

“Of all the ill manners!” The Ambassa- 
dor’s comment was a masterpiece of under- 
statement. 

The following day several of the am- 
bassador’s picked scouts returned in their 
midget planes to report that the new air- 
cruising space ship, was planting small 
batches of military supplies at various stra- 
tegic points over the continent. Ambassa- 
dor Jewell went to bed with a raging 
headache. 

A T THE beach beyond the Thirteenth 
Finger the circle of wingmen grew 
weary of their stalemated siege. Many 
hours had passed since they had taken up 
their position around the mountainside 
caverns. 

On the first night they had broken ranks 
and carried the body of Gunawoo into the 
mountains for burial. 

The parents of little Gooyay had ven- 
tured in another direction. They had ap- 
proached the mouth of the cave cautiously, 
found no one there, had waited, listening. 
Finally they called softly. No answer. 
'Panno wanted to venture in, but Latee 
dissuaded him. 

“We had better stay with the tribe. 
They have come all "this distance to help 
us. We must not do anything contrary to 
their plan.” 

“We shall wait until morning.” 

Then the two of them had returned 
sorrowfully to the ranks that were re- 
forming around the cave. The hours of 
waiting passed slowly. 

Meanwhile Dr. Jabetta had groped 
through the long, dark tunnel in search of 
the rest of the party. His sunset vigil at 
the mouth of the>cave, with a deadly hypo- 
dermic needle ready, had ended with the 
coming of darkness, By then he had 
guessed that the wingmen did not intend 
to attack. Their attitude was that of pa- 
tient waiting. 

He had gathered up all the food supplies 



he could carry, and had retreated into the 
tunnels. 

Occasionally he stopped to hide part of 
the supplies as his load grew too heavy. 
Now and then he came upon a sign that 
reassured him — an arrow cut in the wall, 
a foot print in the wet clay, or an orange 
colored feather that pointed the way ahead. 

Down and down the path led, and often 
the descent was steep. A subterranean 
river had flowed through this channel on 
its way to the sea. Waterfalls, eddies, 
sharp twists and turns marked its now- 
deserted course. 

“Voices!” the doctor said from time to 
time. “Voices! I must be getting nearer 
. Why did they go so far?” 

If gravity had not been with them, 
they certainly would not have travelled 
such a distance. But an errant little 
winged boy had set the pace for them, and 
he had followed the line of least resistance. 
The doctor couldn’t help wondering how 
one of the Stevens girls had kept pace on 
such a rough path. Her recent illness 
would tell on her. They shouldn’t have 
allowed her to go so far. 

“Did that little winged cuss know where 
he was leading them?” the doctor won- 
dered. “Does he know a way out of this, 
or is he playing a devil of a trick on every- 
body including himself?” 

Then, “Voices! Voices!” 

But the voices materialized as a gurgling 
waterfall. The tiny underground stream 
echoed among the stalactities and stalag- 
mites like the laughter of children. 

Water was welcome. The doctor drank 
deeply, rested a moment while he flashed 
the light. oVer the foot tracks on the clay 
floor, and then hurried on. 

An hour later the voices became a real- 
ity. He found almost all of the party 
huddled together, cold, damp and weary, 
in a dark cavern chamber. 

“Ve vere so scared,” Gypsy Brown said 
sleepily, “We thought you vould be dead 
bevore ve turned der vourth corner.” 
“The fourth corner is a long way back,” 
said the doctor. 

“You are telling us!” 

“Are you. all here?” 

“All but Hefty. He iss still on der 
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chase. Dotleedle vinged scamperbug, he 
keeps six chumps ahead, right down der 
line I” 

CHAPTER XLV 

'S'' HE '‘basket” was like an immense red 
and yellow flower pot, large enough 
that Stupe could stand in the center, rest 
his hands-on the ornamented rim, and look 
out at the assemblage of undersea citizens. 

The basket was lowered from the over- 
head balcony by cables. Stupe moved 
down with it slowly, his heart pounding, 
his fingers tight upon the curved sides. 
The hour had come for him to make his 
first public appearance in the guise of the 
Old Man. 

Fully ten thousand people, dressed in 
their most colorful holiday costumes, 
waved to him as he slowly descended. 
He brushed his white beard casually, as 
the Old Man might have done. The first 
words of his speech were waiting on the 
tip of his tongue. The basket began to 
sway a little, and its slow pendulum effect 
caused the thousands of faces, upturned 
against the light, to move back and forth 
in slow rhythm. 

He glanced toward the upper walls. 
The new patch was fully one hundred and 
twenty feet in width. The Inspector had 
been working overtime, it was rumored, to 
make sure all of the Eggs were in good 
condition. Were the people secure in their 
faith that the Old Man could insure them 
against disaster? Stupe wondered. 

In spite of the new patch, the water was 
still seeping in slowly. Seven long ribbons 
of seepage stretched from the lower edges 
of the patch to the ground level several 
hundred feet below. Pools of water had 
formed in the yards of the residents who 
lived on the outer rim of the city. 

"Have those stone-glass patches always 
worked?” Stppe had asked Zaleena earlier. 
"Can we be sure that we are safe? 
Shouldn’t we try experimenting with some 
new materials?” 

Zaleena had not known what to answer. 
She was afraid that any change of ma- 
terials would shatter the confidence of the 
engineers. "I don’t understand Do 



you suppose the Old Man’s death is re- 
sponsible?” 

Stupe preferred to believe that the ex- 
plosion had caused some sort' of decay to 
eat its way through the stone-glass. Still, 
he wondered . To what extent could 
the superstititions of these people be 
trusted? 'j 

"Does the Spirit have any answers for 
you?” he had asked her. "If we should 
read more from the book would some vision 
of help come to us?” 

yALEENA-ZALEESE had led him, 
^ then, to the study table beneath the 
amber light, and had turned the thick 
pages slowly. 

“ Take me away soon, Stupe. Take me 
away from this world , hack to your own 
country” That was all she would say. 

Now as he descended to speak to the 
vast crowd assembled before him, these 
thoughts weighed down upon him. Dis- 
aster hovered over the city. The gods had 
played false with these people. 

Did gods deserve to be gods, he won- 
dered, when they had made people remain 
in a city even though it had sunk into the 
sea? These superstitious citizens had be- 
lieved this spot to be sacred. And through 
the past decades, as the coastline sank 
rapidly, they had clung fanatically to their 
chosen soil. 

Did a goddess deserve to be a goddess — 

-This question weighed upon Stupe’s 
conscience like lead. 

Did a goddess deserve to be a goddess 
when, with human weakness , she begged 
to run away from her people in the face 
of disaster? 

The basket came to a stop above the 
pond in the center of the star-shaped city. 
Cables were caught from below, so that 
its pendulum action was stilled. Stupe 
looked out upon the wide paved plaza. 
Ropes held the crowds back to make room 
for the pageant of dignitaries. 

The artists had outdone themselves to 
prepare a colorful pageant for this occa- 
sion. The committee of six appeared at 
the head of the parade, dressed in their 
starchiest black and white suits adorned 
with epaulets of red and yellow wing 
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feathers. They marched slowly, smiling 
with dignified restraint to their favorites 
among the crowd. When they came face 
to face with the "Old Man” they bowed 
stiffly, then moved on to their seats at the 
edge of the plaza. 

They were followed by a band of little 
children looking gay in their costumes of 
pink and yellow seashells. Undoubtedly 
they had been given a last minute curtain 
lecture, for they were being watched by 
their leaders and reprimanded by slight 
signals whenever they exchanged excited 
whispers. 

Several of the leaders of city industries 
and civic activities followed along in turn. 
The Inspector himself was the most con- 
spicuous among these, partly because of 
his huge bulk, partly because of his out- 
rageously funny costume — a purple suit 
with immense yellow polka dots. Always 
the exhibitionist, he waved gaily to the 
crowd. But his j-eception was not as whole- 
hearted as he might have expected. Many 
faces turned quickly from him to glance 
at the distant wall where seven streams of 
water glided down. 

A T THE end of the procession came 
Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu, riding 
the white stallion, Marble Boy. She was 
escorted by eighteen youths who marched 
in groups of threes. They were dressed in 
uniforms of brown and orange, with creamy 
white sashes that matched the brilliant 
white of the stallion. Stupe liked the way 
they held their heads as if inspired by the 
proud carriage of the goddess they honored. 
Too many citizens of this hidden city went 
about with heads bowed and shoulders 
humped, Stupe had noticed. Perhaps it 
was the effect of working in the low-tun- 
neled mines that branched out beneath the 
ocean’s floor. 

Stupe waited until everyone was seated. 
His turn had come at last. It was almost 
perfectly quiet throughout the city. Per- 
haps you could not have heard a pin drop 
because there was always the low echo of 
winds from the open mine shafts near the 
city walls. Then, too, today there was the 
unusual gurgling of waters, gliding from 
the streets into one of the open shafts — 



a cheerful sound, yet ominous. It was 
Stupe’s duty to reassure these people 
against a flood while these very sounds of 
the spilling sea competed against his voice. 

“Citizens of the undersea world,” began 
Stupe in the aged and cracked voice of 
the Old Man, “You have remained here 
through many generations because .you be- 
lieve — ” he changed the words hastily — 
“because you know that this area is sacred. 
The gods have asked you to remain here. 
They have promised you everlasting pros- 
perity as long as your faith in them holds 
fast. Today you have come to honor me, 
not because I, alone, am responsible for the 
walls which safeguard you, but because I 
am a symbol of the one who assisted you 
when the sea rose high around you.” 

He drew a deep breath. He felt that he 
was about to set forth in words a false- 
hood that would blacken his conscience the 
rest of his life.' He must say it with all 
the force he could muster. 

“I have come before you to reassure 
you — ” For some reason his eyes were 
diverted toward the wall momentarily. 
He thought that he had detected some 
movement there. He counted the streams 
that were flowing downward. Seven? No, 
eight. A new one had appeared! 

“I have come to reassure you that you 
are safe.” His voice cracked. “That you 
will always be — ” 

His eyes again turned toward the wall, 
as if magnetically drawn. But instantly 
two unseen hands' pressed against his 
cheeks to turn his head away. 

In that moment Stupe was enveloped in 
a white mist. His words were choked off. 
The Spirit had entered in the form of a 
cloud, and everyone saw 

CHAPTER XLVI 

r T' v H ROUGH the coils of lavender mist, 
A Stupe looked out upon the sea of faces. 
The light from overhead filtered down in 
pink and orange shafts, moving slowly 
with the twists and turns of the cloud. 

No one knew where it had come from. 
Stupe in his confusion tried to remember. 
He thought it had grown out of the huge 
gray, patch on the wall. But it had also 
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formed around him at the same time, for 
it was at this very second that his speech 
had been cut short and his eyes had been 
diverted from the wall. 

The pressure against his cheeks was 
cool, like wet velvet, yet undeniably strong. 
The* touch was ridged with fingers. The 
fingers glided over his cheeks and crossed 
his lips and pressed against his throat. 

He was shocked by his own helplessness. 
The crowd had been waiting expectantly 
for his next words. His, promise of safety 
had been bluntly posed and had not been- 
driven home with enough conviction. 

However, to his great relief,’ the people 
were no longer watching him. Their eyes 
were roving to catch the beauty of the 
shifting lines of light and shadow. This 
was their god, the Spirit, reaching down 
with ten thousand mist-like hands to bless 
each of them. 

If there were whispers of confidence to 
each, Stupe could not hear them. Yet, 
from the low rustle of sounds and from the 
lighted expressions), on the faces before 
him, he was led to wonder whether each 
person present was not receiving an indi- 
vidual communication. 

In his own' ears the one word, “Pa- 
tience,” sounded. And so he waited, watch- 
ing. 

A low roar of thunder rumbled through 
the vast circular shell.. Stupe trembled. 
The walls' must have quivered, he thought. 
His ears were attuned to every sound. 
Somehow he expected the crackle of stone- 
glass and the crash and splash of an angry 
sea leaping in through a bursting patch. 
But again there was only the low whisper, 
“Patience.” 

Then his basket began to turn slowly, 
and the light around him had become a 
dense purple, so that he felt the protection 
of darkness from the eyes of the throng. 

shaft-of creamy white light blazed 
down through the mist upon the god- 
dess, sitting like a statue upon the back of 
the white stallion. The animal was poised, 
alert, its pink nostrils distended with the 
excitement of this weird moment. 

The' girl’s arms extended slowly, her 
palms reaching in an attitude of accepting 



the will of the Spirit that was speaking to 
her. Stupe was sure that never in his life / 
would he see a more impressive picture — a 
rare combination of beauty and power and 
something mystical that he could not 
fathom. 

The shaft of light edged slowly toward 
the pond beneath Stupe’s basket. As it 
moved, the goddess and her mount moved 
with it. She was riding slowly across the 
plaza . . across the surface of the water 
and Stupe was simultaneously being 
lowered. The shaft of light was upon him 
too, and he felt the warmth of its blaze 
filtering through the' locks of snowy white 
hair that covered his head. 

To the audience, Zaleena and the Old 
Man were now side by side. She, the em- 
bodiment of youth and beauty, was about 
to be wedded to the white bearded old 
foreigner who symbolized wisdom and pro- 
tection. 

It was the low whispering thunder from 
the surrounding cloud that wedded them. 
The words in themselves were not distin- 
guishable to Stupe, yet he knew their 
meaning. 

Zaleena-Zaleese extended her hand to 
him. He saw the false lines of gray that 
had been painted on his own wrist — the 
color of old age. But the pounding, surg- 
ing fever of youth was in his touch as his 
fingers closed over Dudu’s. 

The shaft of light from overhead moved 
down. Darkness crowded in above it, and 
the whole city was enshrouded in a deep 
opaque purple. Only a singing sphere of 
light was still visible, large enough to hover 
over Dudu and Stupe. Then it became a 
swirl of colors, a hundred spinning colors 
that enveloped the two of’ them for one 
long breath-taking moment, and it was 
gone. 

The enclosed city was lost in total dark- 
ness. 

“Dudu,” Stupe whispered. 

“Yes, Stupe, I am here . I am yours 
now. We are husband and wife, now, 
Stupe.” 

In the darkness Stupe kissed her and 
held her tightly. They were being lifted, 
he knew. He could hear the hoofs of the 
stallion, splashing through the pond and 
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on to the pavement of the plaza. But 
Zaleena-Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu was with 
him in the basket, rising with him toward 
the unseen balcony eight hundred feet 
above the city. 

“Listen,” she whispered. “The Spirit is 
revealing to them' a secret that concerns 
us.” 

The darkness was broken by a yellow 
flash of lightning that leaped around the 
walls. A flare of brilliance, the. sharp 
crackle of electricity and then, once again, 
the return of the purple mist. 

This time it was like an encircling 
wreath. 

The whispering voice which had once 
spoken the. word, “Patience 1” now echoed 
softly from .wall to wall. 

“The Spirit which guided your fathers 
and their fathers before you comes to you 
again in this hour of danger” 

A pause. Dudu huddled close in Stupe’s 
arms, waiting. 

“What the Spirit has revealed to your 
fathers and their fathers before you, it now 
reveals to you. It is not the ocean that 
weighs you down. It is your deities.” 

Another pause. Then — 

“It is we, your gods, who weigh you 
down. If you would be lifted, why not 
bid us leave}" 

CHAPTER XLVII 

“AT LAST I” said Hefty Winkle. The 
little runaway, winged boy had just 
come running back from the tunnel into 
his arms. “At last, you little .rascal. 
Don’t you know I have been chasing you 
for days? What do you mean by running 
away from us?” 

Little Gooyay was not ready- with an 
answer. In the glow of Hefty’s flashlight, 
the excitement in the little fellow’s eyes 
shone too brightly. “What’s the matter?” 
Hefty said, changing his tone. “Are you 
scared? Never mind. I’ll not scold you. 
We’ll go back to your Aunt Gypsy and let 
her. talk to you.” 

The lad was reluctant to move. He was 
frightened, all right. He clung to Hefty’s 
arm, his hands quivering. 

“Out with it, pal. Give, give. Did you 



run into a den of snakes or something?” 

The little voice piped, “It was the thun- 
der. Thunder and lightning — it always 
scares me.” 

“Thunder and lightning? You’re talk- 
ing through your hat.” 

“And the funny lights,” Gooyay went 
on. “Everywhere it was purple. Then the 
girl on the white horse rode up to the 
man.” 

“Huh?” Hefty was suddenly on nerve’s 
edge. “Where did you see any such 
thing?” 

The urchin pointed down the tunnel. 
“It’s all light down there now,” he said. 
“It’s a big city with walls all around.” 

“M-m-m. Maybe you and I had better 
take a. walk, Gooyay.” 

Several minutes later they came upon 
the sight which the little winged boy had 
described. There was no thunder or 
lightning; this Hefty took to be the child’s 
imagination. But the city was there, solid 
and in three dimensions and enclosed. 
Hefty’s heart was in his throat. He seemed 
to have walked out of one world and into 
another. 

At first glimpse, the fantastic beauty of 
the place overwhelmed him. Dizzily he 
groped along the wall, keeping his hand 
tightened over Gooyay’s. Then remem- 
bering his long and all but fruitless chase, 
he decided to take more adequate precau- 
tions before there was another runaway. 
With the bit of rope that dangled from 
'Gooyay’s waist he did have a satisfactory 
leash on the lad. He tied the end to his 
own belt. 

“Now, Buddy, we are ready to do a little 
exploring. Not long ago I received a letter 
from someone down here — a guy named 
Stupe — but never mind, you wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” 

HPHEY edged along the wall toward a 
paved street which came to a point at 
the outer fringe of the city.. They could 
hear the voices of persons who were clus- 
tered in front of their residences, and as 
Hefty peeked around the side of the build- 
ing to catch his first view of these under- 
world people, his fears diminished. They 
were human beings like himself. They 
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appeared to be so much concerned with 
their own interests that he saw no reason 
to fear them. 

“This way,” he said to Gooyay. “Let’s 
get an earful of their talk.” He soon 
gathered that they had recently attended 
some very important public meeting which 
was having its aftermath in their excited 
comments. 

“It was perfect except for one thing,” he 
understood one of them to say. “If there 
had only been the sacrifice according to 
the ritual, the whole affair would have been 
complete.” 

Hefty should have taken warning. The 
residents of this city lived in a water- 
tight world of their own. , They, weren’t 
used to foreigners. They had no official 
greeter to extend the glad hand to wander- 
ing men or wingmen who drifted into their 
midst. Instead, it was their policy to seize 
strangers (as one Dick Bracket could have 
testified). 

Hefty and Gooyay walked freely 
through the street for a record hour and a 
half before some citizenry reported them. 

The guards flew upon them like demons. 
Hefty was flabbergasted at this uncivil re- 
ception. He couldn’t understand why he 
should be roughly seized and searched, .or 
why they feared that he might climb a 
tower or throw explosives against the wall. 

“I just happened to drop in,” he said 
weakly. “I didn’t mean any harm.” 

They looked at him sourly. Their sus- 
picions turned upon Gooyay. Spies? What 
was this, the forecast of a winged inva- 
sion? Or was this youthful wingman only 
the guide for the other foreigner? 

“I told you so,” one of the onlookers 
said, reviving the earlier rumor that a 
foreigner had been hiding in their midst. 
“He’s the one we looked for before the 
celebration. He’s that same trouble maker 
who blasted our wall.” 

Hefty swung a free fist. The fellow who 
had spoken out of turn dodged the blow 
and one of the guards caught it on the jaw. 
Hefty’s hidden punch had floored more 
than one man twice his size. It floored 
the guard. The bystanders backed away 
and held their silence. 

But Hefty was soon brought under con- 



trol, his two hands bound. All he could 
do was talk. He might have fared better 
if they had sealed his lips. 

“You weren’t looking for me, brothers. 
I’ve never seen this place before. It’s all 
a mistake. I don,’t belong here. I want 
to get back to the rest of my party with 
this young whippersnapper.” 

“The rest of your party? Back wherel" 

“Back there in the — huh? Who wants 
to know?” 

The guards glanced toward the open en- 
trance of one of their mines. So those 
subterranean channels made contact with 
the outer world ! And there was a band of 
people back there somewhere. 

A S THE guards dragged Hefty and 
Gooyay toward the nearest elevator 
tower, a small crowd fell in, eyes and ears, 
questions and taunts. Hefty had never 
been in a jam like this before.. He couldn’t 
keep from shouting back at his hecklers. 

“Darn it, I never came here to make 
trouble. You’ve got to believe me. I’m 
a friend of Stupe Smith. You didn’t rope 
him and drag him up before a judge when 
he came, did you!" 

“When who came?” 

“Stupe, Stupe Smith. He wrote me from 
here. He said .” 

Hefty swallowed his words. He had 
said far more than he had intended. He 
looked around helplessly. The little winged 
boy was grinning at him as if to say, 
“We’re having a wonderful adventure, 
aren’t we?” 

The two prisoners were tossed into a cell 
in- one of the towers where they could look 
across the web of high footbridges that led 
to a central balcony. The city was so far 
below that it made Hefty dizzy to look 
down. But Gooyay, accustomed to flying, 
felt entirely at home at this altitude. His 
sharp eyes watched the comings and goings 
of the uniformed guards and workmen with 
the greatest of interest. 

What fascinated Hefty most was the 
throne, a few steps above the balcony, 
where a very old man could be seen talking 
with six starchily dressed committeemen. 

“What an ancient relic,” Hefty thought. 
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“That must be the old gray-beard that 
Stupe mentioned in his letter.” 

After many hours of waiting, Hefty was 
surprised to see- several other prisoners 
being escorted to nearby cells. The whole 
earth party that he had left back in the 
tunnels had been ferreted ^ out — Gypsy 
Brown, the three Stevens girls, Jake Fid- 
dle, Dr. Jabetta, and Frenchy. 

“We’re all in the same doghouse,” said 
Hefty gloomily. “The judge will probably 
find, us all guilty and condemn us to 
death — or maybe make us work in the 
mines.” 

His little companion suggested that the 
wingmen might come and rescue them. 

“My parents will want to find me. They 
will try to follow us.” 

“Don’t worry, son. “Nobody’s going to 
follow that awful trail we took, unless it’s 
by accident.” 

They could now hear echoes of Gypsy 
Brown’s funny pleadings, which the guards 
evidently couldn’t understand. The Stev- 
ens girls were too weary to talk. Dr. 
Jabetta tried to argue his way out of this 
gross mistreatment, but his efforts were 
futile. 

“Save yo ur .arguments,” one of the 
guards said. “Maybe the Old Man will 
listen to you when you are brought to 
trial. But I warn you, he^ is a stern 
judge.” 

“What’s more,” another guard added, 
“he is pretty busy just now, honeymoon- 
ing. I. don’t think he’s in the mood to 
listen to your troubles.” 

CHAPTER XLVIII 

TJEFTY slept like a dead man and did 
A not awaken until someone rattled the 
iron bars of his tower cell. He opened his 
eyes. The disturbance was being caused 
by the little winged boy. ' ' 

“Gooyay! What’s all the noise about?” 
“I want to get back in.” 

Hefty’s jaw sagged and he blinked his 
sleepy eyes. “Huh? You were in. How 
in sam-hill did you get out?” 

“Right there.” Gooyay pointed to the 
space between two bars. “I was hungry.” 
“Well, I reckon you can squeeze back 



in.” 

“No. I ate too much dinner.” 

Hefty looked his companion over from 
head to foot. It was an unusual situation, 
one of two prisoners on the outside trying 
to get back in. Hefty wasn’t too sleepy 
to see some possible advantages to this ar- 
rangement. 

“Take it easy, Gooyay. You’re more 
useful where you are. Tell me—” Hefty 
looked about to make sure no guards were 
within hearing — “Where did you get the 
square meal?” 

Gooyay pointed to the balcony. The 
throne where the’ Old Man had sat was 
empty. A dinner had been brought to 
him on a tray, but he had evidently failed 
to come for it. 

“It was a good dinner,” said Gooyay, 
rubbing his fat little stomach. 

“It’s a wonder they didn’t catch 
you and clip your wings, you little dare- 
devil. Stay right where you are. I want 
you to run some errands for me. How long 
would it take you to retrace your steps 
through that long tunnel if I got a flash- 
light for you?” 

Gooyay looked to the throne again, and 
his eyes roved upward to the tower that 
rose through the dome-like ceiling. 

“There is a shorter way,” he said, smil- 
ing wisely, and his wings gave a proud 
little twitch. 

Hefty stroked his chin thoughtfully. “A 
way out?” 

“To the sky,” said Gooyay, “and to the 
sea . . and back to the land.” 

“Eureka, little pall” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means I’d pin a medal to your chest 
if I had a medal and you had anything 
besides bare skin to pin it to. Now lis- 
ten to me closely.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“Your parents are on the land looking 
for you.” 

“Of course. And all my Uncles and 
Cousins. You were afraid of them. That 
is why you took me down in the cave.” 

f | 'HE little dickens was wise, all right, 
Hefty thought. “It was a case of bad 
judgment, pal. We should'' have tried to 
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make friends.” 

“But Gunawoo does not make friends 
with you wingless people.” 

“That’s the point. Gunawoo was a 
tough hunk of feathers. Well, Gunawoo 
is dead now.” 

The lad already knew this, too. He 
hadn’t missed much of the earth party’s 
guarded conversation. “He died when he 
shook hands with the doctor. Now that 
he is dead, you can be friends easier.” 
“You’re on the beam, Gooyay. You 
should have two medals. Here’s^ your first 
errand. Get out of this undersea booby 
trap and fly back to the land. Find your 
parents. Tell them you’re alive. Tell 
them you haven’t been harmed .” 1 

“I will tell them everyone has been good 
to me. I have had fun.” 

“Lad, I could hug you if I wasn’t afraid 
of crushing your wings.” 

“I will tell them that Aunt Gypsy feeds 
me chocolate pies.” 

“Yes!” 

“But I will not say that I stole some.” 
Hefty chuckled. “I’ll trust your good 
judgment on those delicate matters. Now, 
the second errand. If your parents aren’t 
too angry,, ask them if you can come 
back.” 

“I’ll run away.” 

“No, don’t do that. That’s what caused 
all the trouble in the first place. Ask per- 
mission. Tell them you have some unfin- 
ished business out here in the sea — ” 
“The guards are coming.” Gooyay in- 
terrupted. “Shall I go?” 

His orange wings showed bright under 
the intense glow of the " concentric lights 
overhead. But his instinct told him how 
to make the most of shadows and protec- 
tive coloration. He skipped quietly along 
a path of orange light and took to his 
wings almost silently. Hefty saw; him cir- 
cle to the balcony, bound up the spiral 
stairs, and disappear. 

The four guards trudged past the other 
tower cells with speculative glances at the 
inmates. 

“Here are the two we captured first,” 
Hefty heard one of them say as they ap- 
proached his cell. 

“Two?” said another. “I see only one.” 



The four guards paused before Hefty’s 
bar, staring at the floor, the ceiling, and 
all the corners of the well built cage. Most 
of all, they stared at Hefty. 

“Where is he?” they said. 

“Who?” said Hefty innocently. 

“You know who. There were two of 
you. What went with number two?” 

“I’ve been asleep,” said Hefty. He' 
yawned and patted his stomach. “Funny 
thing. I dreamed I ate a little winged 
boy. And to tell the truth I feel awful 
full.” 

HPHE guards may have/lacked a sense 
of humor, Hefty thought; or they may 
have considered cannibalism a definite 
possibility among the various denizens of 
Venus. Their deadpan expressions told 
him nothing. Their one purpose now was 
to take him before the authorities to give 
an account of himself. 

A quick walk along the elevated pas- 
sages high above the city brought Hefty 
to the throne, six steps above the central 
balcony. 

The Old Man shuffled uncomfortably, 
Hefty thought, and appeared to be more 
ill at ease than the six stern-faced commit- 
teemen. 

“Sit down,” the Old Man said in a 
cracked voice. “We have several questions 
for you. First, why did you come here?” 

Hefty tried to turn away from those 
searching eyes. He caught a glimpse of 
the other towers and knew that the other 
members of his party, imprisoned there, 
were depending updh him to lie his way 
out of this jam. Very well, he would lie 
magnificently. 

“We were searching for a friend,” said 
Hefty slowly. His furtive glance passed 
along the row of faces. The committee- 
men drilled him with accusing eyes. One 
of them said, “Go on, tell us your story.” 

“We were looking for a friend named 
Stupe Smith — ” 

“Where? Down in our mines?” the 
Old Man said, gruffly interrupting. “All 
right, go on. What -was he doing in our 
mines? Spying on us?” 

“He wouldn’t do that,” said Hefty, oil- 
ing his voice with innocence. “He is an 
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explorer and a right guy. He just got off 
the trail.” 

“How? Why?” 

“Well, something bumped him on the 
head. One of those five-ton snails pushed 
a couple- ton .rock off a cliff accidentally, 
and it hit this guy Stupe — ” 

“How do you know the snail did it ac- 
cidentally?” the Old Man asked. 

“Because this guy Stupe is such a square 
guy that not even a snaij would do him a 
dirty trick.” 

“All right. The two-ton rock fell and 
killed your friend. Then what?” 

“It didn’t exactly kill him,” said Hefty, 
mopping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. “It just knocked him cuckoo. So 
he started running around like a bumble- 
bee in a hail storm and he ran into that 
cave.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he was crazy. He didn’t know 
where he was going.” 

“He should be killed - on sight,” said 
the Old Man. “Tell us what he looks like.” 
“Well, he’s about as tall as you, and his 
eyes are about the color of yours, and his 
nose — ” 

“Never mind the details,” said the Old 
Man. “If he’s down in our mines we’ll 
find him- The committeemen will no 
doubt dispatch a party at once What 
do you say, gentlemen?” 

The committeemen nodded and echoed, 
“At once.” The Old Man dismissed them. 

Hefty gave a relieved sigh and turned to 
go^but the Old Man barked at the guards. 

“Keep him here until I question him 
further.” 

Hefty gulped. The blood rushed through 
his brain. It was going to take a bigger 
and better lie, he decided, for the Old 
Man’s fingers were twitching and that 
might be a sign of anger. 

When he, the four guards and the Old 
Man were alone, the investigation started 
all over again. 

“I can always tell when men are lying 
to me,” the aged voice resumed. “You 
see, I have the gift of reading minds. 
Your name — your name is Hefty Wink- 
le. 

Hefty’s blood froze. He sank deeper 



into the chair as the Old Man, unquestion- 
ably a wizard, unfolded many facts before 
him. He told Hefty his age, his birth- 
place, his occupation and the number of 
prize fights he had lost and won. 

“I can also name the members of your 
party.” 1 

This was too much for Hefty. He no- 
ticed that the guards, too, were standing 
in awe of the Old Man’s every word. Then 
Hefty saw something that eased his tense 
muscles just a trifle. It was such an in- 
finitesimal detail that he couldn’t be sure, 
but it seemed to him that the face hidden 
within the flowing white locks and the 
bushy white beard was smiling. 

Yes, there was a barely perceptible 
Santa Claus twinkle at the corners of the 
Old Man’s eyes. 

“So you were looking for your friend 
Stupe,” the Old Man went on, “and you 
don’t know where he is?” 

Hefty raised an eyebrow. “Confiden- 
tially, I think I do. But I won’t tell.” 

CHAPTER XLIX 

HPHE undersea courtroom scene became 
more complicated later in the day 
when the rest of the earth party were 
ushered in for questioning. 

“Vot effer you’re accusing me uff, I 
didn’t do it,” Gypsy Brown asserted, her 
earrings clinking as she shook her head 
with innocence. 

“They can’t pin anything on us,” said 
Thelma Stevens. She whispered to 
Frenchy, “What did you do with your 
knife?” 

Frenchy shrugged and wobbled his eyes 
as if to avoid any mention of the matter. 
Hefty, looking him over, decided that the 
guards had probably taken it. Frenchy 
and Jake Fiddle were unshaved, and Hefty 
knew that their pirate-like' appearance 
would go against the whole party in a 
trial like this. 

The Old Man’s questioning was resumed 
as soon as the six committeemen reentered 
and seated themselves. Earlier the com- 
mittee had recessed to start a search for 
the Mystical Stupe Smith, rumored to be 
somewhere in the mine tunnels. A happy 
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inspiration had come to their rescue, how- 
ever. The flow of water seeping through 
the patch and sliding down to the city 
streets was diverted to the mine shafts. 
Until a new patch could be prepared, the 
mines would serve as a flood-control meas- 
ure. Anyone hiding within those myriad 
shafts had better come out or be drowned 
out. 

“It’s a wonder the Old Man didn’t think 
of that idea himself,” one of the com- 
mittee men had commented. “By the way, 
do you notice how he has changed? He 
has only been married to the goddess a few 
hours and already he seems younger. Her 
gift of Youth Eternal is extending to him 
also.” 

Other members of the committee agreed. 
They noted that he spoke a little less 
slowly. 

“His voice is stronger,” one said. 

“His decisions, too.” " 

“But he is worried about the leaking 
wall. Watch his eyes.” 

“That is why our people need not worry. 
Our gods do our worrying for us.” 

“Are we sure he is a god?” one skeptic 
asked. “To me, he is a god only as long 
as the wall holds the sea out. For sev- 
eral days the wall patch has been leaking. 
I am uncertain . . .” 

There was similar confusion through- 
out the undersea city. Everyone had 
heard the mysterious words of the Spirit, 
during the wedding. Puzzling words, in- 
deed — words which seemed to warn the 
city against bearing the weight of too 
many gods. 

HPHE Old Man rapped for attention, 
and the six native dignitaries ceased 
their whispering. The Old Man spoke, 
directing his words toward the eight mem- 
bers of the earth party. 

“It is unnecessary for me to ask you 
more questions,” he said slowly. “I can 
read your minds and your motives. I 
know what it is that you want most of 
all.” 

He paused. One of the committeemen, 
feeling that, the committee was being left 
out in the cold, asked, “What is it that 
they want most of all?” 



“They want to find their friend, Stupe 
Smith,” the Old Man said. “They came 
to Venus to help him look for our own 
goddess, Zaleena-Zaleese, who rides the 
white stallion under the sea.” 

Gypsy Brown’s eyebrows jumped. “How 
did you know dot?” 

“I know your minds and your motives,” 
the Old Man repeated. “But I am afraid 
you will be disappointed. I am afraid that 
Stupe Smith has betrayed you.” 

Hefty felt his nerves tying into knots. 
Was this Old Man actually Stupe Smith, 
in disguise? A few minutes earlier Hefty 
would have sworn that he was. But these 
words made him doubt it. 

“I am afraid you have placed your faith 
in the wrong leader,” the Old Man con- 
tinued. 

“Is he alive or dead?” Dr, Jabetta 
asked. 

“He is alive,” said the Old Man, “but 
he does not intend to go through with his 
original plan.” ~ 

“I don’t believe it.” Hefty came to his 
feet, shaking his fists. “Stupe Smith 
wouldn’t let us down. We’ve been loyal 
to him — ” 

“Silence!” The Old Man warned in a 
quavering voice. “He has changed. He 
has dropped old loyalties for new ones.” 

“Vot kind of dope did you gif him?” 
Gypsy asked. 

“He has seen the goddess Zaleena-Za- 
leese.” 

“Don’t tell us he falls vor a woman so 
easy,” Gypsy retorted. “Besides, they 
say she iss married to you!” 

The Old Man’s stony face gave no 
flicker of response. “I can only tell you 
that Stupe Smith, having seen the god- 
dess, believes that she belongs here with 
her people. He would never be a party to 
her kidnapping.” 

There were sullen mutterings among the 
eight earth folks. The six committeemen 
looked on with puzzled expressions. This 
was too much for them. ,A kidnapping plot 
against their goddess? Unthinkable I Ab- 
surd! 

QLOWLY the hard meaning of the Old 
^ Man’s words penetrated. “We’ve been 
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made fools of,” one of the. Stevens girls 
mumbled. “Stupe has betrayed us.” 

Dr. Jabetta spoke up. “All right, you 
whiskered wizard, you seem £o know all 
the answers. I suppose you know what 
I’m thinking right now.” 

“You are thinking,” said the Old Man, 
“that you will take over Stupe’s purpose 
yourself, that you will kidnap the girl and 
claim the prize yourself . . Am I right?”* 

The doctor glared, red-faced. “All right, 
what if I do?” 

“You wouldn’t!” Hefty leaped to his 
feet, again. 

“Why not? If Stupe has walked out 
on the job—” 

“// he has, there must be a good rea- 
son!” Little Hefty Winkle smacked his 
fists together, just daring anyone in the 
crowd to disagree with him. Two guards 
forced him to sit down. 

From her wallside palace the goddess 
herself now appeared, riding across the 
elevated passageway to. the central bal- 
cony. Hefty was fascinated as the bright 
glow of lights flooded' down over the stal- 
lion’s gleaming white mane. Sparkles of 
colored light flashed from the jeweled. har- 
poon the girl held carelessly over her pink 
shoulder. She tossed her head, and 
smiled as if to convey- her blithe uncon- 
cern for all of this serious business., But 
Hefty sensed that she knew what was hap- 
pening and had deemed it high time for 
her to get into the game and to play her 
own hand. 

“How earnest you earth people do 
talk,” she said, pausing in front, of the 
group. “Marble Boy and I can answer 
for ourselves.” She ran her fingers over 
the proudly curved neck of her mount. 
“We wish to leave this undersea kingdom. 
Which of you can lead us to a ship that 
will take us into the sky? Marble Boy 
and I wish to go to your earth at once ” 

Her words struck like a bolt of lightning. 
The committeemen sat open-mouthed, 
gasping for words. 

Gypsy Brown blurted. “Veil, say some- 
thing, somebody. Ven do ve start? Does 
your Old Man go mit?” 

“That,” said the goddess, “is entirely up 
to him.” 



/ 

CHAPTER L 

* I A HE continents of Venus, as viewed 
from the air by the second Wellington 
expedition, were bright and tempting. Vast 
untilled acres of level land awaited the 
pioneer fanners who would soon come to 
this planet. Mountain ranges lifted their 
rocky peaks to the passing summer clouds. 
Their sides were bluish-green in the late 
afternoon sunshine, their shadowed valleys 
a brilliant purple. Silver streams threaded 
the colorful landscape. It was an enchant- 
ing picture, one which, to the eyes of any 
earth visitor, gave promise of a prosperous 
and peaceful nation in the future. 

Peace was hardly the word for the pres- 
ent state of human relationships in this 
broad land, however. The second expedi- 
tion had come prepared to accomplish 
Wellington’s purpose, the swiftest way, let 
the chips fly where they may. 

By this afternoon they had already run 
rough shod over two barriers. They had 
by-passed the American ambassador’s offi- 
cial inspection. They had retorted with 
sarcasm to radio messages from Captain 
Meetz. 

Mae Krueger, the pretty, red-haired wife 
of the second expedition’s captain, was not 
pleased by this second rash action. 

“We better make our peace with Cap- 
tain Meetz, Sam,” she advised. “He’s al- 
ready on the grounds. What he has learned 
might be valuable.” 

During the past hour she had observed 
several flocks of wingmen and had had her 
first sight of the red-and-white monster 
snails moving along a valley where the 
rains had recently fallen. 

“We’ll start right with Meetz,” said her 
husband, his jaws snapping. “We’ll give 
no orders and take '’no orders.” 

They expected to find the captain of 
the first expedition in a well established 
camp on the beach somewhere above the 
Thirteenth Finger. The radio messages 
had advised them of the location and as- 
sured them that the terrain was suitable for 
a landing of their ship. Sam Krueger as- 
sumed that all fourteen of the original 
party would be grouped around waiting to 
receive them. 
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“I don’t care to have my plans laid out , 
for me like so many pills to be swallowed.” 
“Are we to land or not?” the navigator 
asked. 

“Fly over, keep your elevation, and 
we’ll look the situation over.” 

They cruised above the Thirteenth Fin- 
ger and looked down on the yellow beach. 
One plane stood there unconcealed. Not 
far from it a line of tiny figures could be 
seen in semicircular formation around a 
patch of mountain side. 

“There’s your party,” said Mae Krueger. 
“Not fourteen but a hundred and forty.” 
Her husband handed her the binoculars. 
“Take a look.” 

QHE gazed and drew a surprised breath. 
^ “Wingmen . . . What does that mean? 
Isn’t this where they told us to land?” 

“It is’” said Sam, “but we’re not taking 
orders.” 

They cruised over. The radio failed to 
pick up any more messages. This was dis- 
turbing, and Mae began to fear that some 
trouble had overtaken the original party. 
“We’d better go back, Sam.” 

At sunset, after the quick survey of the 
“shoulder” and “face” which the conti- 
nent outlined against the blue of the South- 
east, Sam Krueger decided there was no 
better landing spot than the designated 
beach. The ship glided down slowly, si- 
lently. 

“They see us,” Mae exclaimed. “They’re 
turning to watch us ride in.” 

The ship came to a stop within a few j 
yards of the apparently deserted plane. To 4 
the west, in the shadow of the mountain, 
the semicircle of more than a hundred 
wingmen stood their ground. They ap- 
peared to be guarding the entrances of 
a few scattered caves in the mountainslope, 
though they had now turned to watch the 
landing of the new ship. 

Krueger ordered everyone to remain on 
the ship until some further communica- 
tion could be established. ' From all indica- 
tions the radio of Captain Meetz was no 
longer functioning. 

“What do you think happened, Sam?” 
Mae asked. “Where do you think they 
were radioing from in the first place?” 



Sam Krueger shook his head. “Keep 
your eye on those winged fellows. Let 
me know if you see any signs of weapons.” 

Mae strained her eyes to catch every 
detail of the surrounding landscape. She 
believed, that the wingmen must have 
come up unexpectedly and that the whole 
Meetz party had hidden for safety. 

“They’re either in their plane or in one 
of those caves,” she said. 

“If they were in the plane they would 
show their faces at the windows. If they 
were in the caves — well, they might be in 
the caves,” Sam conceded. “We’ll taxi 
over and see.” 

They rolled the ship a few yards west- 
ward, moving carefully through the line of 
winged humans. This caused a flurry of 
wings and a lot of exciting squawking. The 
wingmen, tall, bronzed, fierce-looking, with 
hair and eyebrows of coarse black string- 
like hair, were angry and half terrorized 
over this latest intrusion upon their af- 
fairs. Neither Mae nor Sam guessed the 
seriousness of this seemingly harmless 
drive into their ranks. Mae would never 
have believed that a tribal religion had 
sanctioned their vigil. Tribal gods would 
be angered. 

f || 'HE wingmen, their prides injured 
deeply, were realizing as never before 
the peril of earth man’s encroachments. 
Little by little their vast free lands were 
being invaded. Though such winged 
people as Panno and his wife Latee 'might 
try ' to minimize the cruel intent of the 
unwinged , nevertheless here was another 
event that would refresh the memories of 
their tragedies . Once a wingman had 
been shot on the street in the Venusian 
capital, and later his skeleton had been 
given to the ambassador as a memento' of 
their bitterness. . Within recent days 
the strange murder of Gunawoo had oc- 
curred before their very eyes. Could these 
cruelties ever be explained or justified? 

The clusters of winged men who fled the 
cave entrances and gathered along the crest 
of the mountain had begun to see them- 
selves as creatures doomed. 

“That ship of the sky,” one of them 
said, “could spit fire at us and kill us all. 
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We are staring at a man-made monster 
which may bring an end to our days.” 

“We are more numerous than they.” 
Panno, the father of the lost boy, had 
learned patience. He did his best to 
snatch' at a few straws of optimism. 

“They are powerful because of their 
weapons.” 

“We are more powerful because we have 
wings.” 

“They have no wings, but they have 
machines that can outfiy us. Unless we 
have weapons, they can search out our 
hiding places and rain death upon us.” 

“Peacel” Panno shouted. “We have no 
reason to be so frightened. ■ Look, they 
have seen us but they are not shooting at 
us. They are walking slowly toward the 
caves — ” 

“With weapons ready.” 

“But not for us. Only for unseen dan- 
gers that may lurk within the caves.” 

Panno’s voice was strained, but he had 
succeeded in making his point. The con- 
flict was not one of earth men against 
wingmen at this hour. It was one of earth 
men against their own fears. This was 
something worth knowing — that earth men 
should fear the unknown. Perhaps it 
meant that they were not so. different from 
wingmen, after all. 

Panno had, scored a moral victory r^ith 
his tribe by his argument against fear and 
panic. 

As good fortune would have it, the gain 
was clinched for him within a few minutes. 

A little winged boy flew in from over 
the waves and as he approached, Latee 
gave a glad cry. 

“Gooyay! My little lost Gooyay! He 
is corning back to us!” 

Five minutes later the errant lad, his 
tired face bright with smiles, was telling 
his rapt audience all about the friendliness 
of Aunt Gypsy Brown and her earth com- 
panions. 

CHAPTER LI 

/OkF THE several earth men who were 
pursuing their destinies in or around 
the Southeast Ocean of Venus, none was 
more ambitious than the hot-headed young 



gunman, Dick Bracket. 

This land of wide open spaces might, 
in the future,, become the home of many 
an outlaw before civilization should take 
root. In his recent hours of dare-devil 
glory it occurred to Dick that he might 
set the pace for a coming era of gunmen. 

Several times in recent days he had 
added notches to his gun, figuratively 
speaking. With each escapade he had 
grown bolder. Now a daring scheme 
burned in his mind. 

“Captain Meetz is afraid of me,” he said 
to himself over and over. He had been 
saying it ever since that day in the hospi- 
tal when he had talked to the sick captain. 

That incident had resulted in the cap- 
tain’s leaving his sick bed too soon, com- 
ing out to the open lands to try to re- 
cover command of his scattered expedition. 

After, flying southeast across the conti- 
nent, with Bull Fiddle at the controls, the 
three of them had hidden themselves and 
their plane in a hillside camp a safe dis- 
tance from the beach. Through field 
glasses they had watched the strange ac- 
tivities of the flocks of wingmen. 

They had not yet solved the mystery of 
that curious assemblage when the first 
radio messages of the second Wellington 
expedition began to come through. 

“Now what are we up against?” Bull 
Fiddle had grumbled. 

“Competition,” said Dick Bracket. 

Captain Meetz had smiled confidently. 
“Don’t worry, boys. This is according to 
plan. Wellington arranged for a second 
party. I’ll have command.” 

Dick had nodded without commenting. 

Together they had gone to work at the 
radio. There was only one logical place 
along this coast for a large space ship to 
land. 

At first the captain was reluctant to send 
the new party into a hotbed of winged 
trouble. ^ 

“Let them worry about that,” Dick had 
said. “What we want to know is, will 
their captain take orders?” 

The captain had agreed, partly because 
he didn’t care to start a quarrel with Dick. 
He radioed instructions. Krueger came 
back at him with replies that were evasive 
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and sometimes sarcastic. Captain Meetz 
lost his patience. 

“We’ll have to tame those boys before 
we can do business together for Welling- 
ton.” 

T YE AND Dick watched the ship cruise 

^ over and float away into the eastern 
sky. The captain v muttered profanities. 
Bull Fiddle looked on uncomfortably. 
Dick was strangely silent. 

At sunset they saw the ship return for 
a landing. 

“There’s going to be some shooting,” 
said Captain Meetz. “They’ll start wrong. 
Watch, now.” 

“Why don’t we radio to them and tell 
them it’s a crime to attack wingmen,” Bull 
Fiddle asked. 

“Let them make their own mistakes,” 
said the captain, gazing through his field 
glasses. 

A little later he said, “Where did Dick 
go?” 

“I dunno,” said Bull Fiddle. “Up on 
the hill for a better view, I reckon.” 

The sun was sinking, and the animated 
wings along the crest of the mountain were 
darkening into silhouettes in the twilight. 

“Where’d, Dick go?” the captain asked 
again. 

But Bull Fiddle, absorbed in the scene 
before him, didn’t answer. It was an in- 
teresting drama down there on the beach. 
The .newcomers, emerging from their ships, 
had evidently bluffed the wingmen out. 
There hadn’t been any shooting after all — 
just an easy retreat on the part of the 
wings. The new party were apparently 
enjoying the thrills of exploring a new 
land. They had seen the wingmen, they 
had discovered the mountainside caves, 
they were now turning their attention to 
ten or twelve giant snails that were mov- 
ing slowly along the beach. 

“We should go over and watch the 
show,” said Bull Fiddle. 

“I’ll go,” said Captain Meetz. “You 
stay here and guard the camp.” 

“Can't I come along? Dick’ll be com- 
ing back.” 

“I don’t know,” said the captain in a low 
voice. “He’s had something on his mind 



the last hour or so. We’ll do well to keep 
an eye on him — if he comes back.” 

• * o 

Dick was at that moment riding on the 
back of one of the giant snails. 

“This way,” he said half aloud, giving 
the snail a light jab to encourage it in the 
right course. He had ridden a snail once 
before under less comfortable conditions. 
Whatever that earlier ride may have cost 
him in hurt pride or actual physical suf- 
fering, he had learned something about 
.snail management. 

This ride was both more comfortable 
and less conspicuous. A chance observer 
wouldn’t have known that the apparently 
undirected mass of red protoplasm was 
weighed down by anything other than its 
own shell. 

But Dick Bracket had found, earlier, an 
old empty shell of a larger snail, dried and 
bleached under the sun; and he had set it 
aside for emergency purposes. 

Now the false shell rested above the real 
one, and Dick, lying between the two, rode 
in comparative comfort. He drilled a hole 
through the outer one for vision. He thus 
was able to guide his slow-paced taxi to- 
ward the newly arrived ship. 

A light dash of rain a few hours earlier 
had caused several snails to move along 
this path beside the sea. Dick watched as 
the foremost snail attracted the attention 
of the new party. 

“What is it?” a red-haired girl cried, 
watching nervously as the creature lum- 
bered past at a safe distance. She called 
to her husband, who in turn called to some- 
one else to watch out for her ; he was busy 
at one of the caves, trying to read the 
clues left by recent visitors. 

/ 

i~^ICK BRACKET was playing in luck. 

The newcomers were properly curi- 
ous about the snails, as well as the wing- 
men, but, finding them harmless, showed 
no inclination to open fire on them. 

Dick was passing the space ship now. 
The entrance to the air locks was only 
twenty feet away. 

“Would you look at that?” he heard 
someone say. The two men who had 
stayed to guard the ship were referring to 
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his cirustacean taxi. “Let’s see what goes 
on here.” 

They came out. toward him cautiously, 
like a pair of boys examining a live rattle- 
snake. They saw, however, that the others 
of the party had found the passing snails 
harmless enough, so they grew bolder. 
They came close enough to tap the shell 
that Dick was hiding under. 

For an instant he hesitated. What had 
they tapped him with? A gun, perhaps? 

“We ought to cut a chip out of that shell 
for a souvenir,” • one of the guards said. 
“Here, lend me your pocketknife and 
I’ll — ” 

Dick leaped up, and the false shell top- 
pled over backward. His pistol was ready. 
He caught a glimpse of two surprised 
faces; a knife dropped, two pairs of 
hands went up. 

“Don’t squawk or I’ll blow your heart 
out,” Dick snapped. 

He might have saved his words. The 
two men were speechless. They must 
have had visions of the whole flock of 
snails being inhabited by invading gun- 
men. 

“Into the ship! Quick!” he com- 
manded. “Never mind the others. We’ll 
pick them up later.” 

The guards scarcely flicked their eyes 
toward the rest of the party. They turned 
obediently and rushed into the entrance, 
with Dick on their heels. 

“Which one of you runs this boat? Get 
on the controls, one of you.” 1 

“The pilot’s in there,” one of them man- 
aged to say. 

Dick found himself in command of four 
willing slaves, a moment later — the two 
guards, the pilot and the man at the radio. 

His action had not been smooth enough 
to escape the attention of the rest of the 
party. Near the caves, Captain Krueger, 
having seen this unaccountable develop- 
ment, had called his party into a huddle. 
They expended several pistol shots on the 
passing snails, thinking that other shells 
might flop off to reveal concealed passen- 
gers. Dick saw, then, that Krueger was 
hurrying over to the ship shouting and 
gesticulating, expecting to force a personal 
show-down with someone he had never 



been introduced to. 

“Move out!” Dick ordered the ship’s 
pilot. “One false move and I’ll toss your 
corpse to one side. . That’s right, 
straight ahead. . Now, circle to the 
right. We’ll land in the little valley to the 
north. There’s a couple more passengers 
to pick up.” 

The ship skimmed over the Thirteenth 
Finger, and a flock of wingmen scattered. 
Inside the ship one of the alert guards 
made an unwise pass with his right hand. 
He came up with a pistol, but not fast 
enough. Dick shot him twice, and he fell 
forward with both hands over his heart. 

The three remaining men were silently 
obedient. 

“Here’s the place. Bring her down 
easy. . All right, open the doors and 
wait.” 

APT AIN MEETZ and Bull Fiddle had 
started back to camp as soon as "they 
had seen the ship glide into the air. Now 
they edged cautiously through the twilight, 
for the space monster was coming toward 
them. They gained camp, however, and 
began radioing messages to the ship, even 
though it was coming to rest only a few 
yards away. 

“Dick must have sent them this way,” 
Meetz reasoned, “or they wouldn’t have 
known anyone was here.” 

Within a few minutes Dick’s relayed 
messages convinced Meetz. 

“So they’re telling me to come aboard,” 
said the captain, red with anger. This was 
a crude way to establish working relations 
with the incoming party. 

“Shall we go?” asked Bull dubiously. 

“I’d just as well set the new captain 
straight now as later.” 

They entered the airlocks. They heard 
Dick’s rasping voice. 

“Right in here, Meetz. I’ve just ex- 
plained to these three men who’s boss. The 
dead one wasn’t in a mood to listen.” 

Captain Meetz felt weak. He had over- 
exerted during the past hour; he was not 
yet a well man. 

“Dick! You’ve jumped the gun again. 
There was no need to hurry. I’ve told you 
before—” 
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"Save your breath, Meetz,” said Dick. 

Captain Meetz noticed that he was no 
longer being addressed as captain. Dick’s 
surly tone sounded dangerous. "I’ve told 
you before, Dick, that Wellington fixed 
this set-up. The new captain knows that 
I’m in charge.” 

“Tha^ who’s in charge?” Dick’s eyes 
blazed. “You’ve just been promoted to 
the kindergarten, pal. If you want to 
string along with me, okay. If you don’t, 
now’s the time to say so.” 

Captain Meetz looked from the startled 
face of big Bull Fiddle to the dead form 
on the floor and back to the maniacal 
glare of Dick Bracket. The pilot, the 
radio operator and the remaining guard 
might have been statues oblivious to the 
drama going on around them. 

"All right, Captain Bracket,” said Meetz 
slowly. "Where do we go from here?” 

CHAPTER Lll 

YT WAS pitch-dark over most of the 
Southeast Ocean, but one particular 
spot not far from the Tenth Finger was 
aglow, as usual, with concentric circles of 
red, orange, and yellow light. 

The small platform appeared like a 
bright slab of silver a few feet above the 
black water. The huge ship, with counter 
motors humming quietly, settled down be- 
side it as lightly ais a balloon. 

“Throw' a bridge out to the platform,” 
Dick said to the guard. “Now, listen, the 
rest of you. We’re fixing to take a little 
surprise back to J. J. Wellington. In a 
few minutes we’ll be on our way back to 
the earth. We’re stopping here just long 
enough to pick up a couple of passengers — 
a gal and her horse.” 

Somewhere in New York J. J. Welling- 
ton glowered over his drink, rereading the 
newspaper account of one mysterious little 
Mr. Vest. 

“The London Society of Scientists has 
adopted a resolution,” the account read, 
“to expend a few thousand dollars to in- 
vestigate the Venusian phenomena which 
Mr. Vest, the interplanetary traveler, de- 
scribed in his recent lecture. .” 

Wellington tossed the paper aside, grum- 



bling to himself. 

“Damn Vest anyhow! . . His imagi- 
nation. Even the scientists are going 

for it. . Damn it all, if there is any- 
thing to it, why didn’t Vest convince me?” 

On his way baclc' to his study he pon- 
dered his next communication to Ambas- 
sador Jewell on Venus. The ambassador 
was near the end of his patience, evidently. 
The original motive for the Wellington ex- 
peditions had worn thin. Had the second 
party been able to reinforce the hoax, by 
this time? Or had Krueger, with his dy- 
namic and impetuous ways, ridden rough- 
shod over the authorities? 

“No further communication from Venus, 
sir, I’m sorry,” his secretary said the mo- 
ment he entered his study. 

“Clip that story on’HMr. Vest from the 
daily paper and send .it to Ambassador 
Jewell,” said Wellington. “We’ll show 
that numbskull!” 

“I hope you’re not going to get into 
trouble on this deal, Mr. Wellington.” 

“How can I? I heard a story and I 
acted on it. The London scientists heard 
the same story and they’re acting on it. 
Where’s the trouble?” 

“Some government investigators have 
been here asking questions, sir. I think 
they’ll come back .tomorrow to see you.” 

'OENEATH the massive rings of light in 
the Southeast Ocean the Inspector 
made his hurried round of the six-pointed 
city. 

“You are not as fat as you used to be,” 
one of the citizens taunted. “Are you 
working overtime or worrying too much?” 

“Both,” said the Inspector, and hur- 
ried on. 

Some of the eggs he would find to be 
occupied. Scared families who had lost 
their faith in the power of the Old Man 
to patch the wall were gathering together 
a few days’ supply of food and moving into 
their spherical lifeboats to be ready. The 
flood was inevitable, they believed. 

“No faith,” the Inspector would mutter. 
But he was not immune to their fears. 
Each time he passed his own house he 
would walk into the egg and out again to 
make sure that he wasn’t too fat to enter. 
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Clouds of steam filled the upper levels 
of air above .the, city. The workmen were 
busy reconstructing the patch on .the vast 
stone glass wall. The patch, no. longer 
transparent like most of the wall, had be- 
come an opaque grayish-brown blotch. 
Fifteen ribbons of water slid through it 
and glided silently to the wide pool that 
was accumulating over the city’s floor. 
One of the six points of the plaza was 
obscured by a foot of water. The Inspec- 
tor would slosh along through it in his 
bare feet. / 

Stupe Smith sat facing the six commit- 
teemen. He knew that his time was short. 
Things were closing in on him. His rela- 
tionship with this undersea world was like 
a cyclone full of question marks. The 
committeemen were shooting questions at 
him thick and fast. Did they still believe 
that he was the Old Man, or had they seen 
through his hoax? 

“Do you remember" how long it took 
your grandfather to build this structure?” 
one of them asked sharply. “How old 
were you at the time? Well, why don’t 
you answer? Has your memory gone dim? 
I thought your marriage to Zaleena would 
restore your youth. You seem to have for- 
gotten everything.” 

“Leave him alone,” Zaleena said. “Stop 
persecuting him. Can’t you see he is 
weary? He needs rest. He has had no 
rest since the Spirit spoke to us in the cere- 
mony. He has been holding court con- 
tinuously.” 

The committeemen were talking uneas- 
ily among themselves. They had not been 
satisfied with the court and Stupe knew it. 
Not a single charge had he held out against 
Hefty and the rest of the party. The in- 
vestigation had turned into a sort of mind- 
reading exercise, and while this demon- 
stration had greatly impressed Gypsy 
Brown and some of the others, it had now 
begun to boomerang from the hardboiled 
committeemen. How, they had asked each 
other, did the Old Man know so much 
about these foreigners? “The Old Man is 
behaving strangely,” one of them said 
aloud. “He has accomplished nothing.” 

This, Stupe conceded, was true. He had 
only ordered Hefty and the others back 



to their cells to await his further consid- 
eration. 

HPHE inquisition was growing .hot 
around Stupe now. Somehow he ex- 
pected one of the committeemen to jump 
.up and yank off his false whiskers at any 
moment. 

Poor Zaleena! She was doing her best 
to divert them. 

“Please go back to your homes. It is 
almost morning. After the Old Man and 
I have had our wedding breakfast together 
we will call for you. Then if you are not 
pleased with our decisions, let us read more 
from the ancient book. We may even call 
our Spirit to come back and speak to us.” 

The committeemen rose at her command 
and started to file out of the throne room. 
But at that moment a flutter and flurry 
from the spiral stairs attracted them. They 
stopped and turned. 

It was little Gooyay! He was half fly- 
ing, half bounding down the steps. 

, “Gooyay!” The cry came from Gypsy 
Brown, watching .from her cell across the 
balcony. 

The winged urchin must have been fly- 
ing for all he was worth. His face was 
flushed, his hair wind-blown. 

The child was shouting in his high- 
pitched voice. Stupe knew, before he 
could catch the words, that it was a cry of 
alarm. 

“They will kill you!” 

The six committeemen- shrank back into 
a frightened huddle. From across the way 
Gypsy and the Stevens sisters, Hefty, and 
the others .were straining at their bars to 
see what was happening. They had gone 
back to their cells willingly after the trial 
because they had felt a strange confidence 
in the Old Man. But at the sound of an 
alarm they were terrorized, realizing their 
helplessness. 

“They will kill you!” The fluttering 
wingboy screamed again, racing toward 
Stupe. 

From across the balcony the engineers 
at the wall stopped their machines to take 
in this weird outburst. From the city eight 
hundred feet below, hundreds of spectators 
on the streets stared upward into the light. 
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It was Stupe, posing as an Old Man, 
who was most upset by this outburst. 

“Who? What?” He almost forgot to 
use his Old Man's voice. 

“ They have guns! They are coming !” 

Little Gooyay, flapping his wings madly, 
tried to push the men out of their lethargy. 
They were too- slow about moving and he 
wanted them out of the way of the spiral 
path when some enemy descended. 

With the best of intentions the little 
winged fellow grabbed Stupe by the hair 
and yanked. It was a mistake. The flow- 
ing white locks of the “Old Man” slipped 
off and fell to the steps. 

“ Old Man!” one of the committeemen 
taunted, and acting upon impulse he 
reached out and grabbed the ' long white 
beard. It jerked away from Stupe’s" chin, 
the snowy wisps scattering. 

“You! You fake! You’re a foreigner!” 

Stupe stood exposed. For one brief in- 
stant his practiced mannerisms of old age 
restrained his muscles. Then he broke out 
of the role, as suddenly as a dead man 
jumping out of his coffin. He was Stupe 
Smith, ready for action, ready with a good 
pair of youthful fists. 

CHAPTER LIU 

“Y4AKE! Fake!” The committeemen 
cried. The six of them started for 
Stupe in a body, their hands reaching like 
six pairs of claws. 

At the same time Gooyay kept shouting. 

“They are coming! Hide or they will 
kill!” ' 

The goddess Zaleena and her good horse 
Marble Boy were the heroine and hero of 
that moment, as far as Stupe was con- 
cerned. Hoofs clattered around the throne, 
the stallion’s white head and flowing mane 
shook with a weird beating motion, faster 
than the flap of little Gooyay’s wings. The 
committeemen who failed to dodge were 
struck down. They rolled in a heap. 

At the same time bright-colored dust — 
the luminous “dream dust” that Stupe had 
encountered many days ago in the finger 
prints on his map — shook out of the horse’s 
mane like flour from a feather duster. The 
place was at once in a luminous fog. 



Stupe could barely see Zaleena reaching 
her hand out to him. He tried to catch it. 
She meant for him to mount and ride away 
with her. He leaped and missed, and fell 
at the foot of the throne. 

As he fell he had a quick vision of death 
— not his own, but that of Gypsy, the girls, 
Hefty and the others. If he rode away 
with Zaleena, what would become of them? 
It was better that he missed. He scram- 
bled to his feet. 

“She’ll desert her people!" 

It was a bitter thought for this wild 
moment. Footsteps were clattering down 
the spiral stairs. That would be the men 
with the guns. Gooyay was right, this 
foggy brilliance would soon be blazing with 
0 gunfire. And at such a time Stupe could 
think only of his loyalty to his friends in 
their cells — and his strange bitterness to- 
ward the goddess he had married. 

What had she done to deserve to be a 
goddess? Even now the hoofs were thun- 
dering away from the scene of danger. She 
would ride off into the sea. No one else 
could ride under the sea, but she would 
look out for her own life. Yes, and if 
she got a chance she would flee this very 
planet! .Why? Why? 

Frantically Stupe was groping through 
the sparkling fog, unaware that he was 
jerking nervously at the remains of the 
Old Man’s white beard that stuck to his 
chin. 

Gooyay, .continuing his wild alarm, had 
flown across to Gypsy. Wings! How 
lucky the little devil was to have wings 
in ‘time of danger! In Stupe’s spinning 
thoughts the future of this planet would be 
in the hands of men endowed with wings. 

Zing! Zing! Zing! The bullets were 
spitting from some unseen gun on the 
spiral stairs. 

The command rang out in a familiar 
voice. 

“Lie down on your backs! Down or 
we’ll shoot! Down with your hands in 
the air!” 

Captain Meets! Stupe gulped. So the 
captain himself had rallied. Dick must 
have put the story across with him. They 
had come on this fateful dawn, to take the 
undersea city by storm. 
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“Shoot a couple,” came Dick’s low snarl. 
“That’s the quickest .way to establish or- 
der. I said shoot — ” 

QTUPE knew, then, that Captain Meetz 
^ was taking orders instead of giving 
them. The gun blazed a path through the 
fog, and two of the six committeemen 
spun in their tracks and toppled against 
the balcony railing. 

The four others were racing around the 
elevated passageway, stumbling, shouting 
incoherent curses against the “Old Man.” 
In their terror they might have blamed 
anyone for this unaccountable attack. To 
them the wild warning cries of Gooyay and 
the unmasking of the foreigner, Smithy 
were all a part of the some incomprehensi- 
ble pattern. 

“Where’s the gal on the horse?” Stupe 
heard Dick’s shout as the young murderer 
charged down the steps. 

“Where’s the gal? We want the gal!” 
Dick bent over one of the fallen commit- 
teemen and repeated his shrill demand. 
“We’re takin’ her back with us, see?” 

“You can’t kill her!” the dying fellow 
moaned. “She has a gift that will defy 
you . Eternal youth . . Eternal — ” 

Stupe didn’t hear the last of the poor 
fellow’s speech, for Dick gave the fallen 
form a thrust with his foot. The fellow 
slipped through the rail and fell, his moan 
fading away like a dying siren Eight 
hundred feet down. 

Stupe didn’t know how long he had been, 
using his fists. All he knew was that other 
men had bounded ' down the stairs — three 
earth men that he had never seen before, 
and that he was battling them, knocking 
the guns out of their hands, dodging them 
as they ganged up on him. Twice he re- 
treated all the way around the throne, par- 
rying their blows, knocking them down, 
watching them leap up again like stagger- 
ing shadows within a glowing mist. 

Zaleena must have ridden past during 
the thick of the fight. He heard the ap- 
proach of hoofs, beating like drums. He 
heard her voice, calling commands to her 
servants. Then the hoofs were running up 
the spiral stairs. A cloud of luminous dust 
thickened the air again. 



“Come with us, Smith!” was Zaleena’s 
call. “Leave them and come! If you 
love me — ” 

In the pandemonium Zaleena’s call was 
lost. 

Stupe had run from the flying fists for a 
brief moment, trying to hear more of Za- 
leena’s call. His adversaries were left back 
of the throne, gathering themselves up, 
catching their breath for a renewed attack. 
But at that instant a bit of clearing in the 
fog revealed to Stupe the slightly bent, 
broad-shouldered figure of Captain Meetz, 
before him. 

“ Meetz 1" Stupe cried. “You!. I 
wouldn’t have thought this of youl” 

T^/TEETZ gripped his gun. But instead 
0 f pointing it at Stupe he leveled it 
at some target across the elevated passage- 
way. 

“It’s that damned maniac!” Meetz 
snarled through his teeth. He was looking 
at Dick Bracket. “He forced us.” 

Dick, having pursued the retreating 
committeemen, was moving toward one of 
the towers only a few feet from the grayish- 
brown patched wall. He turned to see the 
captain’s pistol. 

“Don’t! Don’t! It’s me!” he cried. 
The white of terror showed in his eyes like 
a flash of white fire. His hcfnds flung up- 
ward, his fingers outspread. 

The captain shot at him three times. The 
bullets cut past him and buried themselves 
in the wall patch. 

The captain tried to shoot again. His 
gun went dead. Dick’s terrorized face 
turned into a mask of mockery. 

“Yah! You would turn on me!” ^ 

Dick’s teeth showed with a gleam of sav- 
age triumph. He had beat death. He 
would beat it again. Then — 

A knife flew through the air. Stupe saw it 
coming toward Dick; That was Frenchy’s 
concealed weapon. It had come from his 
cell. Frenchy had waited for his chance to 
turn the trick. A blade through the 
heart — v 

But Dick, unaware t of this danger, 
chanced to move back a step, and the fly- 
ing death missed him. 

“Youth eternal!” Stupe gasped under 
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his breath. Had the ancient volume stated 
that the gift of the goddess would go to 
another if she were to leave? Had she 
gone? Did Dick Bracket now bear a 
charmed life? 

Without knowing it, Stupe had placed 
his quivering hand on Captain Meetz’s 
shoulder as the two of them stood watch- 
ing. The captain broke away from him 
with a startled cry, pointing. 55 

“Hell! The wall!” 

The whole wide patch suddenly buldged 
inward like something elastic. From sev- 
eral hundred feet below, one great scream 
of terror, 'the composite of thousands of 
voices, fang through the vast enclosure 
that protected the city from the sea. 

It was like an exploding mountainside. 
With bne gigantic burst, the patched wall 
leaped inward, high above the city, and 
the ocean gushed in. 

CHAPTER LIV 

“^ny'HERE is Hefty?” Stupe Smith kept 
asking. He was only half con- 
scious. He knew that he had somehow 
been lifted out of danger. He had come 
away while the others had been left in peril, 
trapped. “Where is Hefty? Where is 
Gypsy Brown?” 

“Please be quiet, Stupe,” came that soft, 
soothing voice. “You must rest.” 

He was riding. Only the sky was out- 
side his windows. He was riding away 
from danger, and in his troubled mind the 
sea was still back there somewhere, flood- 
ing in upon the city and upon his friend's, 
trapped. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. “Why 
don’t we go back? Why don’t we help 
them?” 

He was in a space ship and Zaleena- 
Zaleese-Ocella-Dudu was comforting him. 
They were on their way back to the earth. 
There was the lulling hum of the ship’s 
motors vibrating through his body as if 
with a healing effect. Bandages weighed 
upon his left arm and shoulder. The pain 
was slight. The greater pain was from his 
burning conscience. 

They had fled! Why? Why .should a 
goddess, a smiling goddess with a kindly 



voice, a lovely, attractive girl with magical 
laughter — why should such a talented per- 
son decide to desert her people in time of 
danger? 

“He is resting now. Please do not talk 
with him.” The voice of Zaleena was 
quietly persuasive. 

“What makes you think you can tell me 
what not to do?” Another feminine voice 
much harsher . familiar, too. A 
voice Stupe hadn’t heard for a long time. 
A voice that went with red hair and a half 
forgotten love affair. Yes, that was Mae 
Krueger, for now she was saying, “I know 
how to handle Stupe Smith. My husband 
sent me along to see to it that he got good 
care.” 

“I am giving him good care.” 

“My husband wants me to look after a 
certain business deal,” Mae Krueger said. 
“Maybe you didn’t know- that there’s a 
fortune involved. I’ve come along to man- 
age it for him.” 

“And what right have you?” Zaleena 
asked quietly. 

“He’s an old friend. I used to be in love 
with him.” 

“I am in love with him,” said Zaleena. 
“And I am married to him. Please leave 
vjiim to me.” 

Stupe tried to shake out of his stupor. 
He didn’t like the way Mae Krueger 
laughed at Zaleena’s gentle words. She 
spoke with an air of superiority. The 
fortune, she said, was to be given him for 
delivering a prize. “And you, my dear, 
are the prize.” 

“I — I am the what?” 

“You’re the prize he’s taking back to 
the earth. You and your horse. He’s going 
to trade you off for a million dollars, sister. 
Don’t look so shocked. That’s the way big 
business operates. What do you think he 
came to see you for in the first place? To 
make love to you? Oh, no!” 

“But he didn’t want to take me back,” 
Zaleena protested. “No, not once did he 
ask. 7 had to take him back You can- 
not tell me he is untrue . I would rather 
believe him than you . Please stop talk- 
ing to me and go away .” 

Stupe smiled inwardly and sank into a 
deep, contented sleep. 
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CHAPTER LV 



YJTEFTY WINKLE watched the sea rush 
into the vast enclosure. His hands 
gripped the bars of his cage so tightly he 
was like something carved of stone-glass. 
Then he unfroze his fingers' to clamp his 
palms over his ears against the deafening 



roar. 



“Trapped! Trapped! The whole 
city full of fanatics t” 

He hadn’t called them that before. But 
in a crisis one’s mind will flare out with 
a passion to damn the guilty parties. Why 
had these stubborn people clung to their 
so-called sacred spot right up to the min- 
ute of destruction? 

If there was a god that was watching 
over this submerged city, how could- this 
disaster occur? 

“Fanatics They’ll all be lost 
And we — ” 

But^ before Hefty could call curses 
down upon his own earth party for getting 
themselves into this tangle he caught sight 
of the winged boy flying around in dizzy 
spirals. 

“Gooyay! Gooyay!” 

No use trying to outshout the roar of 
the inpouring sea. Little Gooyay would 
follow his own whims in this mad hour. 
Hefty saw him sweep down to the balcony 
to seize the knife that Frenchy had thrown. 
The whole framework of elevated passage- 
ways was vibrating so that the knife, 
which had barely clung to the edge, now 
toppled and fell toward the city beneath. 

Like a flash Gooyay darted down and 
caught it out of the air. He brought it 
back to the cage of Gypsy and the Stev- 
ens girls. The began battering at the bars 
of their cage with it, steel against iron. A 
futile effort. Hefty wondered if they were 
screaming. He couldn’t tell. The maddest 
of howling came from the angry sea, but 
occasionally * he could hear the wails of 
people below. 

Dick had gone down under the first 
burst of the wall. Hefty had watched' him 
fall, and had seen his body sheared in two 
by the massive falling flakes of stoneglass. 

Captain Meetz and Stupe Smith had 
been caught by the outer edges of the 
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first torrent, arid Bull Fiddle had rushed 
down the spiral steps with gun in hand 
just in time to be knocked off his feet and 
hurled across the central' balcony. His 
pistol had bounced along the walk and 
fallen overboard. Bull, however, had 
scrambled to his feet, his two hundred and 
forty pounds defying the dashing water. 
He had caught Stupe and jerked him to 
his feet, and then gone on after Captain 
Meetz. But the toprent gushed forth in 
new fury and took the two men and a sec- 
tion of the platform down with it. 

Stupe had staggered on the ragged edge 
for a split second, and Hefty saw that the 
muscles of his arm- and shoulder had been 
ripped open. The flying wall had hashed 
him. He was tottering. 

Z ALEENA must have ridden in from 
the outside ! Hefty couldn’t be sure. 
But now, as he tried to reconstruct the 
dizzy scenes of a few moments before, that 
was the only way he could picture it. 

She -had galloped in on the second crest 
of the gushing waters, her horse had hur- 
dled the rail and landed a fore-hoof on the 
elevated walk. She had snatched Stupe by 
the hand just as he was toppling, fainting, 
falling. The swift pull from her hand 
caught him up, and the last Hefty saw of 
him, he had flopped over the rear of the 
horse like a dead man, his bloody left arm 
dangling limply in the air. 

A profusion of luminous dust had flown 
from the stallion’s tossing mane. The 
bright fog boiled like a cloud of micro- 
scopic diamonds. Hefty blinked at the 
sight, and saw and heard the water as it 
dashed against the sides of that sparkling 
cloud, and bounced off! 

Now, as Hefty looked down upon the 
flooding city, he saw that it was this broil- 
ing, steaming cloud, expanded and puffing 
fiercely, that combatted the torrent of wa- 
ters. Like a whirlwind of unbreakable 
metal, it had funneled down to the center 
of the city to push the waters aside. 

“If there was a god watching over this 
city — ” 

Hefty’s low muttered cynicism broke off 
abruptly. The waves were being pushed 
(Continued on page 162) 
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(Continued from page 160) 
aside by the stubborn, powerful cloud as 
it flattened over the wide floor in an im- 
mense protective disc. Like liquid in a 
whirling bucket, the roaring flood, spun 
high against the walls. The people raced 
to the center of the plaza, great huddles 
of them, momentarily safe in. the center of 
the vast whirlpool. There must have been 
a god watching over this city . . 

But the waters were still pouring in, and 
they were rising, against the walls, higher 
and higher. They roared and shrieked 
with strange thunder as they carried the 
patches of wall debris. “Eggs” were spin- 
ning around, more slowly than the stones 
with rough edges; some were, occupied, for 
their doors were sealed closed, others were 
drinking in water noisily. They had been 
built for this hour of crisis and they were 
proving their worth. Even when they 
struck some of the six towers in their 
rounds, they danced off unharmed. 

Higher and higher . The water was 
rising, and the eight members of the earth 
party were trapped. They had been for- 
gotten by the goddess of this realm, Hefty 
thought, as he shook the bars. She had 
ridden away. And Stupe, who never would 
have deserted, have been carried away. 

“He was carried away by her,” Hefty 
said to himself, and the double meaning 
of his words revealed the thought he had 
tried to deny. 

CHAPTER LVI 

J j., WELLINGTON was perspiring 
* and his lawyers were looking wor- 
ried. The federal investigators had cut 
short his ocean cruise to come aboard and 
question him. Their accusations were too 
hot for comfort. > 

“Speak up, Mr: Wellington. Did you 
have to send a whole arsenal along with 
your twcy expeditions?” 

“It’s a dangerous country,” Wellington 
retorted. “The ambassador will back me 
up on that.” 

Ambassador Jewell made no response. 
He had already spoken his piece. He had 
come all the way back from Venus to start 
this fire under Wellington. Here on the 



deck of Wellington’s ocean-going yacht the 
story was being pieced together. 

“I have already described the work of 
my scouts in their midget planes,” Jewell 
said, when Wellington tried to twist the 
earlier testimony to his own advantage. 
’“They found that your second expedition 
did all it could toward establishing mili- 
tary outposts at strategic points. This is 
already a matter of court record.” 

Wellington winced. The cameraman 
caught his changing expressions. From 
the deck rail three of the London scientists 
watched unhappily. They had invited 
themselves aboard, just as the yacht left 
the. harbor an hour before. They had 
come in the company of Mr. Vest, hoping 
to learn more of the mysterious natural 
phenomena of Venus. They were about 
to be disappointed, they thought. All that 
was coming was a political squabble. 

But Wellington’s eyes suddenly lighted 
with hope. A cutter, which had sped out 
of New York harbor a few minutes before, 
was coming alongside. From its deck Mae 
Krueger waved at him. 

“Yo, Mr. Wellington! I’ve brought 
you a little prize!” 

The cutter tied to the yacht’s side and 
Mae Krueger crossed over. She turned 
back to the three figures who had accom- 
panied her: Zaleena-Zaleese, Marble Boy, 
and Stupe Smith. 

“Won’t you come too, my dears? Or^ 
are you going to be stubborn? Come on 
over, like nice children. Mr. Wellington 
is all ready to make out a check, aren’t 
you Mr. Wellington?” 

Stupe felt the hot anger course through 
his neck and forehead. “You brought us 
here under false pretenses, Mae Krueger!” 
His muscles stiffened. His left arm, still 
lightly bandaged, throbbed with pain. He 
saw that Zaleena was watching with great 
curiosity. She had heard about Welling- 
ton and his million-dollar offer. Now she 
was seeing him, and she must have known 
that she was about to be delivered to him. 

QHE and Stupe nodded their recognition 
^ to Ambassador Jewell. They wondered 
whether the investigation was going the 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Impossible — you say V 
No, it is not impossible. 
You can do the same 
thing. For there has 
come to the earth a bril- 
liant, shining revelation 
of the power of The 
Spirit of God. It has 
come because the hu- 
man race, through the 
Atomic Bomb — could 
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ly Peace — a Peace 
which only God can give 
— and POWER? — well 
— the human race knows 1 
little of this POWER, 
which upsets many old 
conceptions of God, and 
puts in YOUR hands, 
and mine, the Power 
Jesus promised when He 
said : — ‘- The things that 



very easily annihilate itself. So the 
Spirit of God has spoken and the 
revelation and the Power that is fol- 
lowing, staggers the imagination. In 
the past 18 years, MORE THAN 
HALF A MILLION people have told 1 
us without our asking them, what 
happened when they too discovered 
the actual and literal Power of The 
Spirit of God, right here on earth, in 
their own lives. 

The future is dangerous. Fear fills 
most hearts. But may I say to you 
that there can come into your life, 
dancing flashes of the Spiritual Pow- 
er of God? I mean NOW. And when 
you do find, and know this beautiful 
Power, whatever problems, trials, 
fears which may beset you, melt 
away under the shimmering Power 
of God. In place of these fears, 
doubts, and trials, there comes a love- 



I do shall ye do also.” 

I want you to know of this Power. 
I live for no other purpose. For when 
this dynamic, invisible Power chang- 
ed my life, my duty was very plain. 
TELL .OTHERS — that’s what God 
said to me, and I’ve been doing that 
faithfully for the past 18 years. 
Write me a simple postcard, or letter, 
NOW, and ask me for my 6000 word 
message, which will give you a slight 
insight into the most soul-stirring 
revelation from God this world has 
ever known. Address me as follows : 
— “DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON, 
Dept. 47-2, Moscow, Idaho and this 
message, which is TOTALLY FREE, 
will be sent by mail immediately. But 
write now — ere you forget. The ad- 
dress again — Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 47-2, Moscow, Idaho. 
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right way for him. 

“You came just in time,” Wellington 
said to the red-haired Mrs. Krueger, cross- 
ing to her and taking her hand. Stupe saw 
the sly wink that he gave her. “Just in 
time to give me the proof I need to con- 
vince these stupid gentlemen 1” 

Zaleena whispered to Stupe, asking him 
what was going to happen. The white 
stallion poked his head down between 
them as if to get in on the answers, his eyes 
wide, his ears on the alert. Stupe replied 
that he would have no part of this deal. 
Yes, it was true that he had gone to Venus 
originally to find the goddess .and to bring 
her back to Wellington. 

“But that was before I knew you, my 
dear,” he whispered, reassuring her. “As 
soon as I saw you — well, you know what 
happened.” 

“You fell in love with me?” 

“Yes. .And then I knew I could never 
betray you.” Stupe’s hand tightened upon 
hers. "One can’t betray those he loves, 
can he?” 

“No. No, never! Why are you 
staring at me so?” 

Her amazing innocence t There it was 
again. Stupe couldn’t understand it. He 
loved her so, and yet every time he re- 
membered her swift betrayal of her people 
at the bottom of the sea, his whole being 
was flooded with bitterness. He was afraid 
of that bitterness, afraid it would grow on 
him so that someday he would turn upon 
her with dangerous hatred. 

The men on the yacht were calling to her 
now, ordering her to prove her unusual tal- 
ent for riding down into the sea. And she 
wasn’t hearing them. She was staring at 
Stupe, looking through his very soul, try- 
ing to read some awful secret there. 

“You distrust me, don't you!” she said. 
“You are accusing me of deserting my 
people — ” 

“They’re calling you,” said Stupe, mo- 
tioning to the adjoining deck. 

“Yes, you distrust me. . Don’t you?” 

“Dudul” Stupe said fiercely. “Listen 
to them. They’r.e demanding that you 
give them a demonstration.” 

“Stupe, do you?” 



“Do you hear them, Dudu?” 

"Don’t call me Dudu! You^don’t mean 
it. > You don’t understand me. You don't 
know the secrets of the book. You haven’t 
learned. And you don’t trust!” 

“They’re asking for a demonstration — 
you and Marble Boy.” 

“I can’t give itl I can’t!” Then Za- 
leena-Zaleese — Ocella — Dudu changed her 
tone. Her words were soft and low and 
tragic. “All right, -Stupe. I’ll go down 
into the sea. For you.” 

Marble Boy knelt for her, she mounted, 
and they plunged over the rail into the 
ocean. 

CHAPTER LVII 

“■'T'HEY’RE sinking!” 

It was the mysterious little Mr. 
Vest who cried the alarm. 

Stupe’s nerves went taut. What was the 
matter? Marble Boy was floundering. He 
acted as if he couldn’t swim! 

“They’ll ( drown!” Mr. Vest shouted. 
"Something’s wrong!” 

Wellington began to curse. This dem- 
onstration was to have been his trump 
card. It would prove that his expeditions 
had gone to Venus for this girl and her 
horse, and for no other purpose. This was 
to be his moment of triumph! And now 
the very Mr. Vest who had sworn that this 
was the girl had suddenly gone into a 
panic. 

Marble boy couldn’t swim! He was go- 
ing down l Zaleena-Zaleese was going 
down with him l 

“Why doesn’t she swim?” someone 
cried. “She isn’t even trying!” 

The London scientists stared, shaking 
their wise heads gravely. This was a 
hoax. The federal investigators scowled, 
mentally sealing Wellington’s doom. Vest 
and Ambassador Jewell and the camera- 
men were too confused to do anything. 
But their eyes applauded Stupe Smith as 
he plunged over the rail, one bandaged 
arm tight against his side. 

It was a shot for the movie cameras that 
would long be remembered by the news- 
reel audiences — the expression of pain and 
bafflement in Stupe’s face giving way to 
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the cold steel of determination. 

For minutes, it seemed, the figures were 
out of sight. Stupe had dived deep into 
the blackness that had swallowed Zaleena 
and the stallion. 

“Two minutes . Someone . was 

counting the time. . . and ten seconds . . . 
Two-twenty Two-forty Three 

minutes 

The waters were roiling underneath. 
Stupe was coming up, fighting the waters 
with his good arm and two good legs, cling- 
ing to Zaleena’s hair with his bandaged 
hand . 

Air! They reached the surface. Stupe 
took in a breath. The girl sputtered and 
choked. When they got her- up on the 
deck she clung to the floor, her head in her 
arms, sobbing, “Marble Boy! Mar- 
ble Boy! . . 

Marble Boy, Stupe knew, had raced 
down into the sea for the last time. His 
proud head and flowing mane, his gleam- 
ing white body and thumping hoofs, his 
godlike grace and strength would never be 
seen again. He had served his goddess to 
the last, and in his effort to help her end 
her own life, he had expended his last 
breath. 

“Marble Boyl” Zaleena wept 

/jTANY hours later the girl talked of 
herself — as a goddess and as a per- 
son — and the group of people on Welling- 
ton’s yacht listened to her every word. It 
was twilight. The sea was calm, a silvery 
calm. 

“I am no longer a goddess,” she said 
simply. “When I left Venus I tossed my 
jeweled harpoon to — to someone else. If 
the Spirit approves my choice, that person 
will receive my gift of Youth Eternal — a 
gift that I no longer desire. You see, I 
chose to renounce my deity.” 

“Why?” someone asked. 

“For many reasons, -perhaps. But it is 
enough that I fell in love and wanted to 
marry. As my husband advances in years, 
I wish to keep pace with him.” 

Stupe tightened his arm around her 
waist. What a mysterious- person. In 
some ways he didn’t understand her at all. 
But this he understood. She wanted to 
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be just a human being because she loved 
him so. 

“At once, after relinquishing my deity,” 
she went on, “I was given to the mistakes 
of humans. I will have to learn patience 
anew.’ It was weak of me, and terribly 
rash, to leap overboard with Marble 
Boy. She brushed her eyes with a 

handkerchief. “I was too suddenly shat- 
tered, believing someone did not trust me. 
Surely I was wrong.” 

“It wasn’t distrust,” Stupe said. “It’s 
simply that I don’t understand.” 

“I know. You can’t understand. Not 
until you’ve read more in the book. Not 
until you’ve gone back to Venus to see . . 

CHAPTER LVII'I 

npHE radio news that reached the space 
A ship as it was racing into the skies had 
little to do with the mysteries of Venus 
and the gifts of deities. Regarding such 
puzzles the matter-of-fact newscasters were 
hopelessly baffled. But more earthly af- 
fairs, such as business deals involving the 
well-known financier, Mr. Wellington, 
made headline news. 

Mr. Vest and the London Scientists, ac- 
cording to the broadcast, had scored an 
important victory over Mr. Wellington. 
They had made a philanthropist of him! 
He had donated several hundred thousand 
dollars to the London Scientists to carry on 
scientific research in the little known lands 
of Venus. 

Ambassador Jewell chuckled as he heard 
the news, and Stupe knew that this was the 
ambassador's victory too. The great fin- 
ancier had barely squirmed out of an 
embarrassing run-in with the federal gov- 
ernment; he would do well to play angel 
with his dollars from now on. 

“Listen, Stupe. You’ve made headlines, 
too,” said the ambassador. 

Stupe saw Zaleena’s knowing smile as 
the radio announcement came through. 

". . an important government assign- 

ment has been given to ‘Stupendous 
Smith,’ the explorer, who is now on his 
way back to Venus. He v will assist Am- 
bassador Jewell in the development of 
Venus lands. As roving ambassador, he 



will help keep peace among the- various 
native groups on' 1 this planet. His wife, 
by the way, is a native of Venus . .” 
Stupe tapped his head to be sure he was 
awake. Was he hearing straight? 

“It’s official,” said Ambassador Jewell, 
“if you’ll accept the appointment.” 

“I — I think I'll accept.” Stupe* hesitat- 
ing, looked from Jewell to Zaleena. “Still 
— I wonder — ” 

“He is wondering,” said Zaleena, 
“whether he can make peace with the 
world of people he left under the sea.” 
“Yes, that’s it. If there are any. sur- 
vivors, they’re sure to remember my hoax, 
playing that I was the Old Man — ” 
“Shall we not worry,” said Zaleena, 
“until we see whether there are any sur- 
vivors?” 

When the space ship reached Venus it 
radioed its report to the capitol and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the Southeast 
Ocean. 

“Something has changed!” Stupe kept 
saying. “The land is different!” 

A IR-CRUISING slowly over the Thir- 
teen Fingers, Stupe began to realize 
what had happened. Those several moun- 
tainous, projections that had extended into 
the sea were no longer surrounded by 
water. They were surrounded by wide 
acres of muddy beaches. The sea had 
apparently receded! 

“The coastline has risen* Stupe. . . 
Do you remember the words of the book? 
Do you recall the voice of the Spirit at 
the time of our marriage ceremony?” 

“The Spirit told us,” said Stupe, some- 
what dazed, “that the city was weighed 
down. Wasn’t that it?” 

“It was weighed down with the weight 
of its deities. With fewer deities to bear 
down upon its people, it would be lifted. 
That is what has happened, Stupe; The 
whole shoreline has risen.” 

“Is it possible?” I wonder how many 
feet it’s risen.” 

“More than ten,” said Zaleena, smiling 
wistfully. “Maybe siity-thousand or some 
big number like that.” 

The concentric rings of light — yellow 
and orange and red — which had once 
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shown through the surface of the waters 
were no longer sumerged. As the space 
ship floated through the air above the 
Tenth Finger, Stupe saw that the whole 
city had risen. 

“The salad bowl!" Stupe exclaimed. 
“The ( whole darned up-side-down salad 
bowl is standing up on dry land. Well, of 
all the miracles! Do you suppose there's 
anything left of the city inside?” 

Zaleena smiled and said, “Stupe, tell me, 
what is a salad bowl?” 

“It’s a bowl they put salad in.” 

“Oh. But what is salad?” 

Stupe laughed. “Well, it’s — it’s a lot of 
stuff they throw together to eat. Like if 
you’d mix up some of that red gelatine 
from snails, and toss in some cookie-grass, 
and add a little — ” 

He had started to say mayonnaise, but 
the word horse-radish had come to his lips, 
and he had suddenly stopped speaking. It 
was good for Zaleena to be playful. He 
must never say anything to bring up that 
painful memory 

The concentric circles of light glowed 
through the massive stone-glass bowl that 
stood solid upon the muddy, sea-washed 
land. One break could be seen in the 
south side of the wall, where the remains 
of the old patch were being removed by 
workmen, the sunlight streaming in upon 
them and their scaffolds. 

/0\N THE top of the structure the small 
plastic platform stood like a roof gar- 
den, overlooking the land and sea. The 
platform was occupied by a number of 
very busy persons,- including eight mem- 
bers of the earth party. 

The ship moored to the platform and 
Stupe, Zaleena, and the ambassador 
stepped forth. 

“Vat’s dis?” cried a familiar voice. 
“Der no-good pennies iss returning! And 
bless dem, dot’s good!” 

Gypsy Brown! Hefty! The three 
Stevens girls! And in addition, a small 
hospital-full of recuperating persons from 
the flooded city. Dr. Jabetta had taken 
charge in the very first moments that first 
aid could be given. With the assistance 
of Jake Fiddle and Frenchy and the 
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others, he was making hospital history for 
the afflicted natives. 

“Welcome to our open-air living quar- 
ters,” Hefty said. He and Stupe shook 
hands three times before they could be 
sure it was real. 

Several hours later Stupe learned all of 
the picturesque details. As Hefty ex- 
plained, “We were drowning for hours, 
mentally, as that water whirled up along 
the walls, higher and higher. We busted 
our hands trying to fight out of our bars, 
and darn you, Stupe, I couldn’t forget that 
you had been the Old Man who had 
chucked us back in these coops. I still 
think I ought to bust you in the nose, but 
I reckon I’ll have to wait till your arm 
gets well.” 

“All I could do,” said Gypsy, “vas 
close my eyes and dream I vould svallow 
der vlood as fast as it came.” 

“Then what happened? Did this Spirit- 
cloud push the water away from you, too?” 

“No, the flood began to back away. You 
could see it going down, gradually. It kept 
going down for days, and there didn’t seem 
to be any more sea to pour in on us. In 
other words, we had slowly risen above 
the level of the sea.” 

“And you were still in your cells?” 

“Naw, that clever little winged boy kept 
flying back with one weapon after another 
until he came through with some crow- 
bars that pried us loose. Right away the 
doc began dispensing first aid, and we 
helped him, and the city took us to their 
bosoms.” 

Most of the ten thousand persons hadn’t 
been touched, miraculously. They had 
found it hard to believe that the flood was 
receding and the waters draining off 
through the mine tunnels. But after sev- 
eral days they discovered that they had 
been lifted . 

“And then,” said Stupe, “did they re- 
member the words of the Spirit?” 

“You should have heard them,” said 
Hefty. 

One of the Stevens girls chimed in ex- 
citedly. “You never heard a group of 
people change their tune so quick. They 
knew, then, why Zaleena had taken flight. 
They were being unweighted, so to speak. 
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She had forsaken her own advantages, you 
see, because she knew.” 

“Thank you,” said Zaleena softly, as she 
came up to the group. “Now that you 
have said these kind words, I think that 
my good husband understands.” 

CTUPE took her in his arms and kissed 
^ her with all the fullness of his under- 
standing love. “We’re going to under- 
stand everything from now on,” he said, 
“now that we’re no longer deities.” Then — 
“By the way, which one of these folks, 
caught the jeweled harpoon that you tossed 
away, Dudu? Who received your gift of 
Youth Eternal, that is, if the Spirit ap- 
proves your choice?” 

Zaleena- smiled. “I gave it to a youth. 
When he grows up he will still remain 
youthful through his years.” 

“Will he weigh upon the city and cause 
it to sink again?” 

“I think not, because he has wings.” 
“Gooyayl” Stupe exclaimed. 

“Yes. As a deity he will do much to 
bring peace to the various people of this 
land. His father is one of the rising 
wingman leaders.” 

“My Gooyayl” exclaimed Gypsy Brown, 
dancing around in circles. “Vat good 
news! As soon as ve fly back to der cap- 
ital I’ll write a letter to der earth telling 
all about my leedle Gooyay. Vat you 
know! I’m an auntie to an angel — the 
leedle dickens! I vonder if he can get 
me back my zoo tease.” 

“Good news,” said the ambassador. “I 
already have your suitcase. Some good 
wingman returned it several days ago.” 
“My lands! Dot iss good hews.” It 
was a good thing Gypsy didn’t have wings 
or she would have taken off in flight. 

The good news was coming in bunches. 
At that moment the heavy stomps on the 
spiral stairs caused the group to turn. 

“Good news,” said a very rotund and 
weary-faced citizen, puffing through his 
thick lips. Stupe at once recognized him 
as his old boss, the Inspector. “The com- 
mittee of six announces a celebration and 
banquet in honor of the rise of the city, 
and you are all invited.” 
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Amid the cheering Stupe felt Zaleena 
draw back into the protection of his arms. 
Was she shrinking from this invitation? 

“You needn’t be afraid to go,” he whis- 
pered. “You’re not a deity any longer.” 

She smiled at him faintly and he knew 
there was sadness back of her smile. 

“It’s just that they’re used to seeing 
me with Marble Boy . How can I cele- 
brate when my remorse is so heavy?” 

The radio operator broke in upon the 
circle at that moment, bounding across 
from the space ship to the platform with 
a message in his hand. 

“Some news for you, Zaleena. It’s about 
Marble Boy. They’ve identified him by 
the white powder in his mane.” 

“His body?” 

“He swam up out of the sea. He was 
half dead, they say, but they're giving him 
the best of care somewhere in New York 
and he’s going to pull through. Mae Krue- 
ger identified him. for you. She says that 
everything’s going to be all right, and she 
also wants you to know she’s sorry if she 
mistreated you.” 

“Oh . .Oh ., Marble Boy l” The 
face of the beautiful Zaleena-Zaleese- 
Ocella-Dudu was more _ radiant, Stupe 
thought, than the face of any goddess he 
ever hoped to see — on Venus or Mars or 
Jupiter. 

“Yes, Marble Boy,” the operator re- 
peated, “and they’ll take care of him until 
you have a chance to come for him 
Good news?” 

“Good news!" shouted Hefty and the 1 
■Stevens sisters and Stupendous Smith si- 
multaneously. And Gypsy Brown out- 
shouted them all. 

“Dot’s efen better news than my zoot- 
casel” 

THE END 
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THE LOST CONTINENTS 
AS SCIENCE SEES 

THEM 

By JERRY WALSH 



S CIENTISTS have offered a great many con- 
vincing arguments in their attempt to prove 
that the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
once held the mysterious and now lost continents 
of Atlantis and Lemuria. They represent only one 
school of thought on the subject in their firm be- 
lief that the mystifying similarities of expression 
in the highly developed cultures' of the East and 
West exist because these widely separated peoples 
stem from the same source. The original civiliza- 
tion arose in Lemuria, or Atlantis, and due to 
chaotic climatic and geological changes these two 
continents dropped into the sea while their popu- 
lations migrated to nearby shores for safety. While 
specific proof is lacking in the geological sphere — 
since the secrets of the ocean floor are still to be 
probed — reasonable proof has been put forth that 
such a sinking of land masses is possible and may 
have actually occurred. With this as a starting 
point, the case for the existence of two highly de- 
veloped ocean cultures has been built up. When 
they passed out of the world scene, their rem- 
nants were scattered far and wide — to Egypt, 
India, China, as well as the shores of America. 

The opposing school of thought assumes that 
man arose in different parts of the world spon- 
taneously, that all of the human race did not 
originate in one specific area. They believe that 
identical environmental factors in isolated parts 
of the world caused man to respond in identical 
ways, that it was perfectly natural — using one ex- 
ample — for tribal worship all over the globe to 
center about the sun. The sun .was the greatest 
and most obvious of nature’s miracles. They ex- 
plain the presence of men with Asiatic facial char- 
acteristics (the Indians) on this continent as the 
result of migration from Mongolia across the 
once-connected Aleutians, through Alaska and 
down the Canadian coast. Their position is dear 
when opposed to the pro-Lemurians who believe 
that both the Chinese and the American Indians, 
who look so much alike, came from Lemuria. 

“Lemuria” was the name first used by the Eng- 
lishman Slater for the hypothetical continent be- 
cause in all of its remaining parts he found the 
same kind of monkeys. The continent was thought 
to 'extend, by filling in the Indian Ocean, from 
Africa to both the Indies and was joined by way 
of the Sunda Island with Australia. A land bridge 
connected West Africa with Brazil and became for 
a certain period the 'connecting link with the Le- 
murian continent. The numerous archipelagoes in 
the Sunda Sea and Indian Ocean are the ruins of 
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the continent Lemuria. The Azores, Madiera and 
Canary Islands in the Atlantic were thought to be 
much larger at one time and located closer to the 
continents of Europe and Asia forming the legend- 
ary Atlantis of the ancient world. The Azores, 
St. Paul, Ascension and Tristan Cunha Islands are 
but the highest peaks of a mountain range which 
rises from the depths of the Atlantic Ocean. 

HPHE surface of the earth is forever changing; 

that fact has been proved beyond all doubt. 
From period to period the proportion of land to 
sea varies. The role of vulcanism in the forma- 
tion of the earth’s surface has undergone little in- 
vestigation. Some 430 volcanoes are active at 
present — and it must always be remembered that 
they are, comparatively speaking, mere dwarfs-^ 
but the number of the extinct must be estimated 
at ten times this figure. The French geologist and 
Alpinist Termier gave sensational reports on the 
geological structure of sub-oceanic territory. Ac- 
cording to him a multitude of facts favor the 
theory of a large late geological Atlantean archi- 
pelago. This part of the earth is a zone of great 
geotonic unrest. When the Brest-Cape Cod and 
Boston cable was lifted in the summer of 1898, the 
French cable layers made a remarkable discovery; 
at the point of the break 900 kilometers north of 
the Azores, soundings brought bubbling basalt lava 
to the surface. Exact petrographic investigation has 
found that such lava can never form in water 
with a pressure of 3000 meters upon it. Only in 
the open air, under normal atmospheric conditions, 
does it harden into such formation. If this lava 
had been the product of a sub-oceanic eruption, 
it would have spread in layers like dough. And 
the well-preserYed, fine, needle-like points -permit 
the assumption that the lava was not long exposed 
to the influence of atmospheric conditions. This 
leads to the conclusion that the sub-oceanic islands 
must once have been above the surface, but com- 
paratively soon after their development water 
submerged the volcano. 

Some of the ,most logical reasons to assume 
earlier direct connections between now distant 
segments of continents deal with the similarity in 
flora and fauna. These scientific discoveries have 
had a startling effect on the old and stagnant 
theories. The sole relatives of the Australian 
dasyuer lived, for instance, in South America ; fos- 
sils and recent specimens were unearthed in these 
two territories only. In the Miocene layers of 
Western Europe American plant types have been 
found. On both sides one discovers fossils of ani- 
mals which today live isolated in either the Old or 
New Worlds; in Nebraska are skeletons of the 
horse in all stages, while in Europe the horse was 
existent even in the Paleolithic Age. 

In the s imila rity of legends, religious rites, and 
symbols we find the threads which lead us to be- 
lieve that the highly developed but widely sepa- 
rated ancient cultures stem from a central source. 
Common to all early cultures was the tale of a 
great, all destroying flood. With a few odd varia- 
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tions, the legend remains basically the same. With- 
out exception they relate that only a few men are 
saved in an ark, a box, or a canoe. The story of 
Noah appears, not only in the Old Testament, 
but in the legends of the Mayans, the Melane- 
sians, and the ancient Chinese. How it is possible 
for such widely separated primitive peoples as 
these of Asia, the Pacific islands, and the Ameri- 
can continent to claim an identical event? Some 
scientists are willing to admit that in all* myths 
there rests an element of scientific truth, and that 
the universal nature of the great flood can not be 
doubted. Is is not possible to conceive the Pacific 
continent of Lemuria being covered by a series of 
tidal waves and dropping into the ocean as a re- 
sult of gigantic volcanic disturbances forcing the 
terror-stricken remnants of her population to put 
out in boats for the open sea? 

According to archeological research, over the en- 
tire world of pre-history were spread identical 
language roots and letters, ceramic forms, mytho- 
logical and religious concepts, architectural pat- 
terns and articles of fashion. This is a preplexing 
phenomena for it is generally understood that 
most of the very early cultures had no contact 
■with one another unless — yes, unless such a con- 
tinent as Lemuria or Atlantis existed. 

HPAKE these astounding examples into con- 
sideration. As a sign of mourning, the Poly- 
nesians, Hottentots, and Bushmen amputate a 
finger joint — as did th^ American Indian before 
the time of Columbus. Trepanning the skull was 
an ancient horror which was linked with certain 
mystic notions of demons tormenting the brain 
and causing illness. The skull was opened to allow 
the demons to escape. This bit of stone age thera- 
peutics existed in Southern France and Northern 
Africa of the paleolithic period; it was later cus- 
tomary among the Peruvians; and today it is 
found among the Kabyles and Melanesians. 

Relatively less dangerous was the practice of 
altering the shape of the skull. The ancient Ameri- 
can Indians and the early inhabitants of Crimea 
and the Caucasus knew of it. Among the Mayas 
it seems to have been a- prerogative of caste ; the 
flat, receding skulls of the Toltec and Mayan 
priests and princes, as shown on the carved re- 
liefs of Mitla and Palenque, differ sharply from 
the normal skulls of the common people. 

The pyramid is one of the best known products 
of ancient civilzation. Traditionally the first pyra- 
mid was built in Egypt where it was used as a 
tomb. The Sumerians used them as astronomical 
observatories and temples. Southeastern Asia built 
them as temples to glorify the deeds of the gods. 
The pyramids at the opposite side of the world 
in the land of the Toltecs and Mayas serves 
as the base of temples and palaces. The pyramids 
of Yunca were the monumental tombs of the pre- 
Inca emperors. In Aztec Mexico the pyramid 
became the bloody altar to a god who ate human 
hearts. In Asia, Iberia, Sardinia, and Bolivia the 
pyramid became a tomb because it gave the body 
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the nearest approach to heaven. All pyramids of 
the world were originally built as stations of 
refuge whenever there was danger of great floods 
with no mountains nearby for protection. 

As yet no convincing answer has been found to 
provide a satisfactory solution to these cases of 
“cultural promiscuity.” Somewhere and at some 
time there must have existed a common mother to 
all later cultural developments. With that assump- 
tion the phantasy of legends has been built up. 
Great thinkers of all ages have played with the 
idea. They have constructed the continents of 
Lemuria and Atlantis in their minds to provide - 
the missing geographical links. 

Solon, Herodotus, and Diodorus were among 
the -first. Plato tells of “a mighty power which 
came forth out of the Atlantic.” He chose to 
call this miracle-island Poseidonis. Aristotle ridi- 
culed Plato’s theory, while Tertullion believed in 
it. Pliny chose to doubt Plato. But through the 
ages the legend has lived. Mountains of literature 
on Atlantis exists. Among the antique sources are 
the well-preserved picture scripts of the American 
'Indians, and the codifices of the Mayas. In the 
last 4S0 years literature about Atlantis has been 
multiplying. Some of the most famous works are 
those written by Francis Bacon (“Nova Atlantis”) 
and Jean Silvain Baillys. 

The mysterious monasteries of Tibet are ru- 
mored to hold treasures guarded for ten thousands 
of years in the form of the oldest books of man. 
Some believe that it is there the tale of the history 
of the glory and downfall of Lemuria and Atlantis 
is kept hidden from the eyes of men of our time. 
But the majority of us would rather put our faith 
in the belief that the time is not too far distant 
when the eyes of the scientific world will focus 
upon the hidden depths of the seas and reveal 
the secrets buried there, proving or disproving 
beyond doubt existence of those fabulous lands. 



MYSTERY OF THE GENE 

By JOHN KENT ^ 

T HERE was a scientist once who chopped 
off the tails of generations of rats to prove 
a point % He was neither a- fool nor a sadist, 
but a serious investigator into the problem of 
heredity. His name was Weismann and he wanted 
to prove that no matter how an organism was 
mutilated, the effect was nil on subsequent genera- 
■ tions. He proved his point. 

Foolish nonsense! Well, why is it that a blind 
man can have children that see? How can a 
man with one leg have a child that is perfect? 
We moderns are prone to pass over the answer too 
lightly, as if only a simple explanation was war- 
ranted. 

Actually our knowledge of heredity has come 
the hard way. Darwin started the ball rolling 
when he pointed out that 'all living things were 
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related, the simple cell as well as the complex 
mammal.^ When he tried to explain why these 
were variations, however, he was up against it.. 
His argument of “natural selection” stated that 
each generation fought the battle with its environ- 
ments The species that conformed to its environ- 
ment and was strong was able to live while the 
rest died. How could the environment at once 
destroy the non-conformist and create new 
species? To this the Darwinians could only an- 
swer vaguely and, at best, generally. 

The Austrian'monk, Mendel, took the next step 
toward the answer. He grew sweet peas in his 
:-garden, crossed and recrossed them, and then 
formulated the now famous Mendelian laws of 
heredity. It opened the Darwinian ideas to argu- 
mentation, namely, that not all members of a, gen- 
eration are involved in a change. How could 
variation be explained, let alone predicted? 

Then Weismann, a staunch adherent of Darwin, 
began to chop off the tails of rats. He preached 
the doctrine of germ plasm, the doctrine that the 
germ cells or eggs are not the product of the body 
in which they are found but of the germ cells or 
eggs of the previous generation. 

Weismann did not stop here, however. Within 
the cells he found new bodies — chromosomes, they 
were called. But even within the chromosomes 
there was a smaller unit to be reckoned with. It 
was the gene. 

As is the case with each new step in scientific 
discovery, the gene was not accepted without ex- 
tensive testing of its existence. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan’s use of the now famous Drosophila me- 
lanogoster, a fruit fly that breeds a new genera- 
tion every nine days, is already legendary. Since 
he could study twenty-five generations in a single 
year, the equivalent of five-hundred years of hu- 
man family life, he could verify or disprove the 
theory that the germ plasm could be modified 
and new changes in the fly species evolved from 
the old. 

Morgan bred flies by the millions and kept a 
carefully indexed Almanack de Gotha of their 
children and of their children’s children. No hu- 
man family is as sure of its ancestry as Morgan 
is of his fruit flies, progenitors. For -the more 
than twenty million flies that he and his school 
examined, they found about four hundred mu- 
tants, or changes, that bred true. 

Morgan assumed that the genes of the male 
chromosomes exactly matched the genes of the 
female chromosomes. Thus the genes that control 
wing shape in one chromosome lie opposite the 
corresponding genes in the mating chromosome. 
The same was true of the matching genes that 
determine eye color, length of hair and the hun- 
dreds of other attributes of a fruit fly, a bird, a 
cow, or a man. Genes crossed over from one 
chromosome to the other. The children received 
them from both father and mother. At last it 
became apparent why children are so like their 
parents. Crossing and recrossing also explained 
why children depart in similarity from their 
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tots, subscriptions. 1 pin-ups, etc. Catalog 10o (refunded). Cice- 
rone’s Center, 863 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 



CAMERAS. Photo Supplies. Movie Equipment. 8 -16mm. Weekly 
film rentals. Catalogues. Dayton Film, 2227 Hepburn, Dayton. 
Ohio. 



INTERESTED in Latin -American and foreign employment? 91 
brings copyrighted * 'Foreign Trade Research Report" listing 300 
American Firms with foreign interests and explaining How — When 
— Where to apply. L. J. Enterprises, Box 254&-ZZ, Hollywood 28. 
California. 



"12,000 ALASKAN Job & Business Opportunities." $1 brings 
copyrighted booklet explaining How — When — Where to apply with 
list of Alaskaii Firms, included are tipa on Excellent Business 
Opportunities. Government Hometstead Lands at 25c per acre and 
a large map of Alaska. Transcontinental Research, Box 2147 -ZZ, 
Hollywood 28, California. 



PSORIASIS Suffereri : Has everything fulled to bring even tem- I 
porary relief from scales, lesions and Itching? Then write today 
for Free important information. You needn't Invest one cent I * 
Pixacol Company, Dept. D-l, Box 3583, Cleveland, Ohio. 



PIMPLES, Acne disappear. Clear your complexion. Write today: 
Immediately. Healthmaster (Dept. 10), 1441 Prospect Place, 

Brooklyn, New York. 



BEND 20o stamps for catalog of Fantasy Fiction Books. D. Law- 
yer, AJtadena, Calif. 



CONSTRUCTION Job Opportunities In U- S, and Foreign Coun- 
tries. Where and How to apply. Send $2.00 for listing of firms 
and reporte. Mercury Service Bureau, Box 44, Murray, Kentucky. 



OFFERING an unusual collection of weird, fantastic, supernatural, 
horror and science fiction. Including Lovecraft, Taine, Dunsany. 
Merritt, Eddlson, SbJel, and others. Send for free list of more 
than 250 titles. Book Clearing House, 423 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 



60,000 EXCELLENT Job Opportunities in Latin America. Rend 
$1.00 for details, How — When — Where to apply for specified firms 
in Mining— Aviation — OIL Pan. Americana, Box 424 -K. Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 



grandparents. ^ 

These attributes can be combined in different 
ways. The 2,000 to 2,500 genes in which they are 
contained are strung out like beads, each differ- 
ent from every other in the string, each playing its 
own role in the highly complicated economy of 
the cell. Of their existence, however, there can be 
no doubt. 

As final evidence of their existence and of the 
all-important 1 , role which they play in the process 
of heredity, we’ need only examine the experiment 
conducted by Professor H-. S. Mueller. Its gro- 
tesque results would seem even more weird if we 
did not see it as evidence of scientific truth. 

Professor Mueller was concerned with deter- 
mining whether or not the gene was actually the 
ultimate unit of heredity. He had seen his fel- 
low scientists try by every means available to 
change their constitution and arrangement. They 
had tried drugging,’ poisoning, intoxication, anes- 
thetics, bright lights, utter darkness, suffocation, 
whirling in centrifugal machines, mechanical shak- 
ing, mutilation, heating, chilling, starving, over- 
feeding, all in vain. 

Then Professor Mueller decided to use the 
methods of the atomic physicists. _If they could 
smash the atom with X-rays then perhaps the 
same attack could break down the gene. He tried 
and the results were startling, to say the least! 

What actually happened is not yet clear. Ap- 
parently the genes -were either changed chemically 
t or shifted out of their places perhaps both.- 
Instead of four hundred mutants out of twenty 
million, Mueller got one hundred and fifty times 
as many. He had accelerated the evolutionary 
process 150 per cent. And what monstrosities! 
Flies with eyes that bulged, flies with eyes that 
were sunken, flies with hair that was curly, ruffled, 
parted, fine, and coarse, flies that were bald, flies 
with extra legs or antennae or no legs or antennae, 
flies with wings of every conceivable shape or 
with virtually no wings at all, big flies and little 
flies, active flies and sluggish flies, sterile flies and 
fertile flies. 

Yes, Professor Mueller had struck the roots of 
life, and they had yielded. The problem of evolu- 
tion had been narrowed down to the gene. To 
the men of science of the future lies the next step, 
that of fathoming the chemistry of the gene it- 
self. Perhaps this will be the final answer in the 
problem of life. \ 

+ * * 
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THU <§>@IL0ilNI TOUCH 
By PiTi BOG© 

& | 

O F ALL get-rich-quick plans, the idea of 
turning baser metals into gold, has prob- 
ably absorbed the energies of most men 
throughout the ages. Even in our own day, now 
and then, a man appears who claims to have the 
secret to the alchemist’s puzzle. One of the most 
recent of these was Dr. S. H. Emmens of New 
York. 

Dr: Emmens was not usually given to such 
imaginative experiments. His fame as a chemist 
rested upon solid ground. He was the inventor of 
a U. S. Army-approved explosive called “Emmen- 
site,” and a member of the American Chemical 
Society as well as the U. S. Naval Institute. 

In 1899, Dr. Emmens began selling gold in 
small but steady quantities to the U. S. Mint. 
When questioned about its/source, he made the 
astounding statement that he manufactured the 
gold by changing the atomic structure of silver 
through continuous hammerings at extremely low 
temperatures in a special cylinder. After this 
mechanical treatment, the silver was subjected to 
a' chemical treatment, the nature of which Dr. 
Emmens refused to divulge. 

Emmens’ account of his production of gold at- 
tracted the attention of the great English physicist, 
Sir William Crooke, who began an extensive flow 
of correspondence to the New York chemist. 
Finally Emmens was prevailed upon to reveal his 
secret formula to Crooke, who promptly spent a 
fortune in duplicating Emmens’ apparatus. 

In Crooke’s. first experiment he used silver con- 
taining a trace of gold. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, the gold content was increased twenty-one 
per cent by the processing. The implications of 
the success of the formula were tremendous. It 
was conceivable that, if the manufacture of gold 
became extensive, the metal might some day be- 
come so plentiful that its value would drop. Whole 
monetary systems based on the gold standard 
would collapse. Yet, this condition never came to 
pass. For Crooke’s second experiment was a fail- 
ure. He blamed it on his not having followed 
the directions of Emmens, but the explanation 
seemed flimsy. Stranger still, though, is the fact 
that a third experiment was never attempted. Nor 
could Crooke ever explain his original success. 

Not long afterwards, Dr. Emmens died, carry- 
ing his priceless secret to the grave. A subsequent 
investigation, in 1929 by Lieutenant Commander 
Rupert T. Gould, R.N., found no reason for 
susDecting fraud on Emmens’ part. He is still 
America’s only alchemist, a man who could turn 
silver into gold. 




You, as an individual or your entire family (ages 3 months 
to 75 yearn) will be mailed actual polioy made out in your own 
name, for 10 days’ free inspection, if request is received during 
this introductory offer. 

SEEING IS BELIEVING ' 

. This new policy is different. It pays men and women up to 
$5.00 a day room and board for 90 days’ hospitalization either 
sickness or accident. Children included. Pays $50 for child-- 
birth; $20 X-ray; $20 operating room; $20 anesthesia; $20 labo- 
ratory examination; $10 medicines; $10 ambulance service. Doctor 
allowance for operations up to $150. Emergency draft benefit $50 
included. Pays $1,000 accidental death or dismemberment. Policy 
is good in any accredited hospital in U. S. and some foreign 
countries. 



Special Group or 


Individual Plan 




1 Mo. 


Qunr. 


Seml-A. 


Anndal 


individual 
18 or Over 


$1.00 


$2.90 


$ 5.70 


$11.00 


Husband 
and Wire 


j $1.75 


$5.08 


$ 9.98 


$1 $.25 


Husband. Wife. 
One Child 


$2.25 | $6.53 | $12.83 


$24.75 


One Adult & 
Ona Child 


| $1.50 


$4.35 


CD 

In 

U) 


$16.50 


Each Additional 
Child 


|$ ,25| 


$ .73 


$ 1.43 


$ 2.75 



SEND NO MONEY! 

Just write — giving name and address. date of birth, height, 
weight, race or color, occupation end condition of health for last 
five years, of yourself — and each member of your family to be In- 
cluded. Name and relationship of person to whom your benefit* 
are to be paid in case of death. Actual policy will be mailed yon 
for free Inspection. 

NO AGENT WILL CALLI 

This new policy has been created for the benefit of those who 
can think and act for themselves, and save by mall. No doctor's 
examination. Write NOW I American Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
236 American Life Bldg., St. Louie S, Mo. 
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1 Portpuld \ 
Wo Pay Ten 
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First time at anywhere near this low price! Au- 
thentic replica of romantic western saddle. Hand- 
somely formed from solid Sterling Silver by Nav- 
ajo Indian craftsmen. Massive style for men. 
dainty style for women. A gift , of distinction. & 
pleasure to wear. Sent on approval; 

setso mo iomeyi jy 

your name and address. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 
and we pay postage. Wear this sensational ring 
for 10 days. If not delighted, return lor full re- 
fund. Specify for MAN or WOMAN and RING 
SI2E. Use cut-out band to determine size. 



Rm. 615, 1904 Famam St. 
Omaha 2 Nebraska 



Now you can defend yourself f Rend theae 
amatfng boohs. ‘'Scientific Boilng, ” "How 
to Fight/' "How to Box and Train/’ Com- 
plete 3 volume set, only $1 postpaid. Hurry I 
7 -day money back guarantee. Write PA DELL BOOK CO, Dept. 17, 
830 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 




The Mysterious Influence 

In The Air You Breathe! 



1HE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE is in the ait you 
breathe. Deposited in your blood — with .each 
inhalation you take— is the intelligence that 
directs the course of the planets through the 
misty reaches of space, and the strange phe- 
nomenon of life itself. 

What is it that causes your heart to beat, 
your lungs to expand and contract? What mind 
directs the cells or your being, each in their pur- 
pose — some to create bone, others tissue and 
hair? What consciousness pervades these .vibra- 
tory globules of life and gives them awareness'of 
their Cosmic function? 

Are you one of the millions who have looked 
beyond yourself for some external Divine Power 
or agency? Have you searched in vain for some 
outer sign or word of Divine assurance when 
in doubt or in need? Now learn of the unsus- 
pected power that exists in every simple breath 
— and that becomes part of you. The ancient 
Egyptians believed that the essence of life wasj 
borne on the wings of the air. The Bible pro- 



claims that with the first breath man becomes 
not just an animated being — but a ' 'living soul. ” 
Try this experiment, and prove aVital Life Force 
exists in the air. When you are in pain or de- 
spondent take a deep breath. Hold it as long as, 
comfortable— then notice the momentary relief. 

This Amazing Free Book 

Would you seriously like to know how to draw upon 
this Intelligence of the Cosmic, with which the air is 
'permeated? You can use it to awaken the creative 
powers of your mind, and for making life an experi- 
ence of achievement. Use the coupon Below for a free 
copy of the book, "The Mastery of Life.” It tells how 
in the privacy of your home you may learn to use these 
simple, useful, natural laws. 

I USE THIS GIFT COUPON- ----- ^’ 

Scribe H. H. K. The Roslcrucians ( AMORC 1 
Rosicrocian Park, San Jose, California 
I am sincerely interested in learning how to use the 
mysterious influences of the universe in the betterment 
of my life. Please send me a free copy of the book, 
"The Mastery of Life.” 



NAME_ 



ADDRESS. 



Rosierucians are NOT a religious organization 



THE ROSgCRUCiaMS (AMORC) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 



PAINTED IN U. b. A. 
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WAatiMyJob ?- 1 Manufacture 
Weaklings info 



QIV15 MIS a skinny, pepless, second-rate body- 
' and 1*31 cram it, so full' of handsome, bulging 
new muscle that your friends will grow bug-eyed! 

I’ll wake up that sleeping energy of yours and 
make it hum like a high-powered motor! Man, you’l 
feel. and look different! you’ll 



Actual p uHugrupn oi t lie man 
holds the title “The 
World’s Most Perfectly De- 
veloped M an.” 



Let ft/3e j^Qake Y®U a MEW RMN 
— BN JUST 15 ftBDNUiTES A ©AY! 

'V7'0U wouldn't believe it, but I myself used to be a 07-lb, 
weakling. Fellows called me "Skinny.” Girls snickered 
and made fun of me behind my back. I was a flop. THEN 
I discovered my marvelous new muscle-building system — 
“ Dynamic Tension.” And it turned me into such a complete 
specimen of MANHOOD that today I hold the title “THE 
WORLD’S MOST PERFECTLY DEVELOPED MAN.” 
That’s how 1 traded in my "bag of bones” for a barrel oi 
muscle! And I felt so much better, so much on lop of the world 
in my big, new, husky body, that 1 decided to devote my whole 
life to helping other fellows change- themselves into “perfectly 
developed men.” 

What Is " Dynamic Tension"? How Does It Work? 

When you look In the mirror and sec a healthy, husky, strapping 
fellow smiling back at you — then you’ll be astounded at how abort 
a time It takes "Dynamic Tension" to GET RESULTS! 

" Dynamic Tension ’ is the easy NATURAL method you can prac- 
tice In the privacy of your own room — JUST 15 MINUTES EACH 
.DAY — while your scrawny shoulder muscles begin to swell, ripple 
. . . those spindly arma and legs of yours bulge and your whole 
body starts to feel "alive,” full of zip and go! 

ONE POSTAGE STAMP MAY CHANGE YOUR WHOLE LIFE! 



Mall the coupon txs- 
low right now for 

my FREE illus- 
trated book. 1 ‘Ever- 
lasting Health and 
Strength.” Tells all 
a b o u t "Dynamic 
Tension Methods. 
Crammed wllh pic- 
tures, facts! Address 
me personally: 
CHARLES ATLAS. 
Dept. 1 10M, 115 F.. 
2 Rid St.. New York 
10. N. Y 



As I’ve pictured up above, I m steadily building broad-shouldered 
dynamic MEN — day by day — the country over. 

2,000,000 fellows, young and old, have already gambled a 
postage stamp to ask for my FREE book. They wanted 
to read and see for themselves how I’m building up 
scrawny bodies, and how I'm paring down fat, flabby 
ones — how I'm turning them into breath-taking human 
dynamos of pure MANPOWER 

Take Just a few seconds NOW to fill in and mall the 
coupon at right, and you will receive at once my FREE book — ‘Everlasting 
Health and Strength” that PROVES with actual snap-shots wha* ‘ Dynamic 
Tension " has dono for others — what It can do for YOU! Address: CHARLES 
ATEAS. Dept, 11QM. 115 East 23rd St.; New York 10. N. Y. 



CHARLIES ATLAS, Dept. llORfl, 

115 East 23trd Sft., New York 10, W.V. 

1 want the proof that your system of “ Dynamic 
Tension ” will help make a New Man of me — give 
me a healthy, husky body and big muscular de- 
velopment. Send me vour free book, "Everlasting 
Health and Strength. 



Name , , 
Address . 



(Please print or write plainly) 



Zone No. 

City (If any) . . . .State 

O Check here If under 16 for Booklet A. 




SUFFER FINANCIAL WORRIES MISFORTUNE? 




THAT ARE BIG 

ENOUGH To Be WORTHWHILE! 



IF YOUR'E SICK ■ ■ ■ Pew 

pays for sickness disability a lib- 
eral monthly income for as long 
as 3 months in amounts up to . . 

IF YOUR'E HURT.. . For travel- 

and other accident disability a 
monthly income as long as 24 
mpnths irt amounts up to . 






ACCUMULATED CASH 

Policy pays for travel and other 
accidental loss of life, limb, or 
fight liberal capital sums up to 

• Increases 10% each year for 5 years up to $6000.001 
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A 




1 


V-. 


□ 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Every Emergency l 

Now, added millions'can afford all-around insurance protection. Here*- 
is a policy for only $3 •a-month that pays liberal capital sums up to- 
£4000.00 for travel, auto and ordinary accidental loss of life, limbs or 
sight. It provides a monthly cash income if disabled by either. sic knes» 
or accident . . . pays hospital expenses for both sickness and accident* 
also childbirth • . . pays even for non-confining sicknesses and minop 
injuries, as specified in the policy. Protects you day and night— atr 
home, work or play. Provides QUICK CASH to replace lost income 
when sickness or accident strikes . . . cash for hospital bills, doctor 
bills, medicines and nurse's care. 

SEND FOR THIS POLICY! no cost! 

NO OBLIGATION!. • See this policy and judge for yourself. 

You r II agree it offers substantial protection at minimum cost. This is 
NOT the usual limited type policy. You don't have 
to be gored by a bull or fall down an elevator shaft 
Co collect. Let us send you this policy for 10 Days* 

Free Examination. NO cost. NO obligation. NO 
talesman will call. Just mail coupon below. 



PLUS 




Hospital Benefits, in addition to other 
benefits, for both sickness and accident 
indude £5.00 per day for hospital room, 
board, general. nursing care. Also £85.00 
for hospital expenses. Total hospital ben- 
efits for a single hospital confinement, as 
specified, for sickness up to $637.50, for 
accidents up to $653.50 




AllO C0VEKS MATES NIT t- 
UF f0 f J9.O0 



The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 

451-C OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 



CO. 



The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

451-C Service Life Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
SEND without cost or obligation your extra-liberal 
“Cold Seal” Sl-A-MONTH Policy for 10 Days’ Free 
Inspection. 
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_ BENEFICIARY.... □ 



NAME 

ADDRESS AGE. 

CITY STATE. 





